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THE LAND OF BURNS.* 


In our occasional essays on English 
poetry, we have at all times endea- 
voured to prepare our readers to ex- 
pect any thing but a systematic treat- 
ment of the subject. Thé single pledge 
which we regarded as existing between 
us and our readers was this,—that we 
should, in no instance, express our 
opinion on books, unaccompanied with 
the reasoning on which such opinions 
were founded, or such extracts from 
the writer of whom we might at any 
time be speaking, as should at once 
place the reader in a position to judge 
for himself. In short, our hope was, 
and is, in successive papers, free from 
all formalities of arrangement, gra- 
dually to render our readers ac- 
quainted with the best books in the 
language ; it being a matter to us of 
the most entire indifference whether 
such books be old or new—be of the 
very earliest date in which English 
was a spoken language, or of yester- 
day. When we last addressed our 
readers at any length on the subject 
of poetry, we spoke about Surrey ; and 
we gave some actual or implied pro- 
mise of a chapter on the “ Canterbury 
Tales ;’’ we had a dream, also, which 
we did not communicate to our readers, 
of the * Paradise of Dante,” to which, 
one day or other, we hope to lead them. 
Would we have then listened to any 
one who might tell us that all these 
dreams and promises must remain 
for a while incomplete and unful- 


filled, and that the first poet of 
whom we should write would be one 
greater, in some respects, than the 
very greatest of the names we have 
mentioned,—Rosert Burns? What 
cause may, at any time, interrupt our 
course, we are not ourselves always 
able to tell. New books are, to be 
sure, for ever laid on our table, in the 
hope, we fear, of misleading us from 
any pre-appointed path of our own; 
and in this instance the spell has been 
successful. Two volumes of exceeding 
beauty, rich with engravings of por- 
traits and of landscapes, have tempted 
us to the Lanp or Burwns, and toa 
renewed acquaintanceship with his re- 
lations and friends. It is scarcely 
possible to praise too highly the exe- 
cution of the ornamental part of this 
book, which illustrates Burns’s poetry 
in the very best manner, by accurate 
representations of the scenery by which 
it was in a great degree inspired ; but 
to us the interest of Mr. Chambers’s 
narrative is greater than any thing 
else connected with the book. 

Were we writing in Scotland, it is 
probable that we would hesitate long 
before we determined to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the great 
national poet of that glorious country. 
Every body there knows every thing 
that can be told of him: every body 
there knows, or ought to know, every 
line of his works by heart. Those 
who do not would be little likely to 


* The Land of Burns, a series of Landscapes and Portraits, illustrative of the 


Life and Writings of the Scottish Poet. 


O. Hill. 


Esq. 2 vols. 4to. Glasgow, 1840. 
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listen to a voice such as ours on such 
a subject. But in Ireland,—in a land 
throughout a great portion of which 
the dialect in which Burns wrote is 
the spoken language of the country,— 
this great poet’s works are compara- 
tively unknown. The narrative of 
his virtues—and of his frailties, too, 
painful as it is to dwell upon them, 
—cannot but afford an important les- 
son to many a struggling spirit. We 
can add little, of course, to the infor- 
mation which has been collected on 
the subject of Burns by Currie, by 
Lockhart, and by Cunningham, and, 

more recently, by Mr. Chambers. We 

can add nothing of value to the criti- 
cism on his poetry by Wilson, and 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle. Here are 
volumes of such beauty as to be on 
every drawing-room table ; but though 
exceedingly cheap, when compared 
even with the prices charged for books 
wholly unornamented, ‘yet of such 
price as to prevent their circulation 
among many classes which our unex- 
pensive periodical will reach. They 
contain much that we think it of the 
utmost moment for the civilization of 
our people should be diffused as gene- 
rally as possible, and which it is our 
unambitious purpose to assist in com- 
municating. It is idle to speak of 
Burns in any other way than as a man 
who, possessing the very highest talents, 
and having perhaps done more actual 
service to his country, by the lavish 
expenditure of his great gifts, than 
any other man whatever of his times, 
in many respects abused those gifts; 
and though it is impossible that greater 
admiration can exist for Burns than 
ours, yet we cannot but feel that a 
tone ungenerous and untrue is too 
often adopted by late writers when 
they speak of the biographical works 
of Currie and Walker. Poor Byron’s 
servant Fletcher was a true friend 
when he advised Lieutenant Kennedy 
not to make a saint of his master. 

The volumes before us, entitled, 
** The Land of Burns,” are almost a 
necessary supplement to any collection 
of the works of Burns. There is no 
one scene mentioned in his poetry that 
is not here the subject of picture ; 
and whilst we are far from valuing, in 
any very high degree, the efforts 
which are sometimes made by the 
painter to tell again a story that the 
poet or novelist has told ;—while we 
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abominate your imaginary Captain 
Waverleys and Flora M‘Ivors, and 
Ladies of the Lake, and such like ;— 
yet every delineation of actual scenery 
is, we cannot help feeling, of the ut- 
most moment even to truly under- 
standing the beauties of such a poet as 
Burns: and admirably indeed has Mr. 
Hill executed his task,—so well, that we 
must find a few days in the next summer 
or autumn to ramble among the scenes 
to which his pencil introduces us. 

The life of Burns has been perhaps 
more truly recorded than that of any 
other man that ever lived; and the 
one fault of his earlier biographers, 
who thought too much of the disparity 
of rank between Burns and _ their 
readers, and who therefore were for 
ever using a silly tone of wonderment, 
mixed with apology, is, thank God! at 
anend. There is little doubt, now, to 
which side the balance inclines, when 
we think of Burns’s genius in com- 
parison of that of the greatest of those 
with whom the accidents of life asso- 
ciated him; and this cause of error 
has not interfered with any of the 
writers who have of late years esti- 
mated his works in life. The materials 
of his earlier biography are few. They 
are all of a character which renders it 
impossible that there should be wilful 
misrepresentation; and though de- 
rived from persons all of whom had 
much the same means of information, 
yet the respective accounts were drawn 
up without any communication be- 
tween the parties, and each, as we 
gather, altogether ignorant that the 
other had written on the subject. 

Burns himself, his brother Gilbert, 
and his schoolmaster Murdoch, each 
give very particular accounts of the 
poet’s early life, and from those that 
portion of his biography has been 
drawn up by Currie and Lockhart, 
and, more lately, Allan Cunningham. 


** Low in a sandy valley spread, 
An ancient borough reared her head ; 
Still, as in ancient story read, 
She boasts a race 
To every nobler virtue bred, | 
And polished grace.” 


Within two miles of the town of 
Ayr, the “ancient borough” of these 
lines, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the kirk of Alloway, Robert Burns 
was born on the 25th of January, 1759. 
The house in which he was born, a 
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clay-built cottage which his father had 
reared with his own hands, was a few 
days after the poet’s birth blown down 
by a violent storm. The unconscious 
infant and his mother were carried 
unharmed to the shelter of a neigh- 
bouring house. In after life Burns 
was fond of dwelling on the circum- 
stance, and in the playfulness of fancy 
excited by his struggles with fortune, 
used to claim some indulgence for his 
own stormy passions, which seemed to 
be thus foreboded. His father, a man 
of very remarkable talents, and whose 
memory seems to have been cherished 
by both his sons with a veneration 
characteristic of the Scottish peasantry, 
and which, we fear, seldom exists else- 
where in the same strength,—was the 
son of a farmer from the north of 
Scotland. 


‘* He was thrown,” says the poet, “by 
early misfortunes on the world at large, 
and after many years’ wanderings and 
sojournings, he picked up a pretty large 
quantity of observation and experience, 
to which I am indebted for most of my 
little pretensions to wisdom. I have met 
with few who understood men, their 
manners, and their ways, equal to him ; 
but stubborn ungainly integrity, and 
headlong ungovernable irascibility, are 
disqualifying circumstances ;  conse- 
quently I was born a very poor man’s 
son. 


The misfortunes of William Burnes* 
were connected with the fall of the 
noble house of Keith Marischall, the 
farm on which the family lived being 
a part of the lands then forfeited. It 
was in his nineteenth year that the 
father of Burns had to leave his home, 
and he and an elder brother journeyed 
to the south. 


“‘Thave often,” says Gilbert Burns, 
‘*heard my father describe the anguish 
of mind he felt when they parted on the 
top of a hill on the confines of their 
native place, each going off his several 
way in search of new adventures, and 
scarcely knowing whither he went. My 
father undertook to act as a gardener, 
and shaped his course to Edinburgh, 
where he wrought hard when he could 
get work, passing through a variety of 
difficulties. Still, however, he endea- 
voured to spare something for the sup- 
port of his aged parent ; and I recollect 
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hearing him mention his having sent a 
bank-note for this purpose, when money 
of that kind was so scarce in Kincar- 
dineshire, that they scarcely knew how 
to employ it when it arrived.” 


After several changes of residence, 
according to the accidents of employ- 
ment, William Burns took a lease of 
seven acres of land from Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Ayr, with the view of com- 
mencing nurseryman and public gar- 
dener, and in December, 1757, mar- 
ried Agnes Brown. Robert was the 
eldest child of this marriage. Before 
William Burns had made much pro- 
gress with his nursery, he was with- 
drawn from that employment by Mr. 
Ferguson, a neighbouring proprietor 
of land, who engaged him as overseer, 
and he was in this situation when 
Robert was born. Though in Fer- 
guson's service, he lived in his own 
house, his wife managing his family, 
and their little dairy of two or three 
milch cows. Robert, at six years old, 
was sent to the neighbouring school, 
kept by a person of the name of Camp- 
bell, who was soon succeeded by John 
Murdoch, from whom Robert’s first 
education, and that of his brother 
Gilbert, was in fact received. Of 
Murdoch's system, and of their pro- 
gress, Gilbert gives the following 
account :— 


‘* With him we learnt to read English 
tolerably well,f and to write a little. 
He taught us, too, the English grammar. 
I was too young to profit much from his 
lessons in grammar ; but Robert made 
some proficiency in it—a circumstance 
of considerable weight in the unfolding 
of his genius and character, as he soon 
became remarkable for the fluency and 
correctness of his expression, and read 
the few books that came in his way with 
much pleasure and improvement; for 
even then he was a reader, when he 
could get a book. Murdoch, whose li- 
brary at that time had no great variety 
in it, lent him ‘ The Life of Hannibal,’ 
which was the first book he read (the 
school-books excepted), and almost the 
only one he had an opportunity of read- 
ing while he was at school; for ‘The 
Life of Wallace,’ which he classes with 
it in one of his letters to you, he did not 
see for some years afterwards, when he 
borrowed it from the blacksmith who 
shod our horses.” 


* This was the spelling of the name, till altered by Robert. 
t Letter from Gilbert Burns to Mrs, Dunlop. 
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In the seventh year of Burns’s age 
his father became tenant of Mount 
Oliphant, a ne farm of 
about ninety acres; he had to borrow 
a hundred pounds to stock it, from 
Ferguson, his kind employer. The 
soil was the very worst that Gilbert 
Burns, his intelligent son, had ever 
known brought under cultivation. 
Unprosperous seasons followed, and, 
worst calamity of all, Ferguson died ; 
the property passed into other hands 
and other management. The agent’s 
name, fortunately for him, is not pre- 
served in Burns’s poetry or prose, but 
in both his character is branded with 
burning words of indignation. For 
twelvet years the father of Burns 
struggled with his lot. His difficulties 
were increased by the loss of several 
of his cattle by disease and accident. 


**To the buffetings of misfortune,’ 
says Gilbert, ‘we ‘could only oppose 
hard labour and the most rigid economy. 
We lived very sparingly: for several 
years butchers’ meat was a stranger in 
the house, while all the members of the 
family exerted themselves to the utmost 
of their strength, and rather beyond it, 
in the labours of the farm. My brother, 
at the age of thirteen, assiste .d'in thresh- 
ing the crop of corn, and at fifteen, was 
the principal labourer on the farm, for 
we had no hired servant, male or fe- 
male.’ 


The anguish of mind thus occa- 
sioned to both boys was very great ; 
their father’s health was manifestly 
sinking under these accumulated mis- 
fortunes ; and besides Robert and Gil- 
bert Burns, there were five young 
children sharing the toils and distresses 
of the family. To hard labour and 
insufficient food, and sorrow, at this 
time of life, Robert's subseque nt ill 
health and dejection of spirits are 
clearly traceable, and to these causes 
his brother has not hesitated to trace 
them. 


** At this time he was almost con- 
stantly afflicted in the evenings with a 
dull head-ache, which, at a future period 
of his life, was exchanged for a palpi- 
tation of the heart, and a threatening 
of fainting and suffocation in his bed in 
the night time.” 


It is painful to think how small a 
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change in the worldly circumstances 
of the Burnses would have removed 
all this suffering, but the lesson which 
William Burns’s life and example is 
calculated to give, could not have been 
then given or received. Of the first 
years of his employment as a gardener 
and overseer by Ferguson, we have 
some account given by Murdoch, the 
tutor of his sons. The little piece of 
ground which he then held was but 
seven acres. 


* Of the house which he inha- 
bited, he was himself,” such is the 
schoolmaster’s ambitious language, ‘the 
architect. It was, with the exception 
of alittle straw, literally a tabernacle 
of clay. In this mean cottage,” conti- 
nues Murdoch, ‘of which I was myself 
at times an inhabitant, I really believe 
there dwelt a larger portion of content 
than in any palace in Europe.’ 


Gilbert has given a description of 
the house, both to vindicate his fa- 
ther’s taste in building, and to prevent 
a passage in his brother’s poetry, w hich 
he says is altogether a fancy picture, 
from misleading his biographers. 


** The house consisted of a kitchen at 
one end, anda room at the other, with 
a fire-place and chimney. My father,” 
he adds, ‘*‘ had constructed a concealed 
bed in the kitchen, with a small clout 
at the end, of the same materials with 
the house; and when altogether cast 
over, outside and in, with lime, it had a 
neat comfortable appearance, such as 
no family of the same rank, in the pre- 
sent improved style of living, would 
think themselves ill lodged in. 


These descriptions of the same 
cottage are no doubt reconcilable, as 
the colouring in which they were seen 
by Gilbert Burns was of that early 
period of imagination in which our 
happiness is enough to make a “ Para- 
dise of any place ;” but Murdoch’s 
must have been a picture more true to 
the realities as they would have been 
seen by a stranger. Both agree in 
telling us that the poem of the * Cot-- 
ter’s Saturday Night” was drawn from 
the actual scene of his father’s fireside, 
and both differ in their accounts in 
such a way as to give the strongest 
confirmation to the fact. Murdoch is 


¢t Mr. Cunningham inady ertently says six; froma compar ison of Gilbert Burns’s 
Darrative with Robert's, it is clear that Cunningham is mistaken. 
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satisfied with telling us that the man- 
ners and temper which prevailed in 
William Burns’shumble cottage were 
pictured in the poem, while Gilbert is 
naturally enough anxious to remove 
some of the inferences which might 
arise from regarding the picture as a 
scene from actual life. In some half 
dozen editions of Burns* which are 
lying before us, we regret that less use 
has been made of Gilbert Burns’s 
letters than their great value in both 
supplying some deficiencies in the nar- 
rative, and also in judging of Burns’s 
character would suggest. 


““«The Cotter,’” says Gilbert, ‘an 
exact copy of my father, in his manners, 
his family devotions, and exhortation, 
yet the other parts of the description 
do not apply to our family. None of us 
were ever ‘at service out among the 
farmers round.’ Instead of depositing 
our sair-won penny fee with our parents, 
my father laboured hard, and lived with 
the most rigid economy, that he might 
be able to keep his children at home, 
thereby having an opportunity of watch- 
ing the progress of our young minds, 
and forming in them early habits of 
piety and virtue; and from this motive 
alone did he engage in farming, the 
source of all his difficulties and dis- 
tresses.” 


We have mentioned the name of 
Murdoch as connected with the edu- 
cation of Burns. The acquaintance 
between him and the Burns's com- 
menced in 1765, when Murdoch was 
himself still at school; he was then 
eighteen, and learning to write, or 
improving himself in his writing. 
William Burns came to Ayr; met 
Murdoch ; saw his copy-book; was 
satisfied with his writing, and in a 
month or two afterwards, Murdoch 
found himself engaged by Mr. Burns 
and four of his neighbours, to teach 
their children, at the little village of 
Alloway, a few yards from “ the ar- 
gillaceous fabric,” as the dominie calls 
it, in which Burns dwelt. Robert was 
then between six and seven years old ; 
Gilbert has already told us what he 
remembered of Murdoch’s books ; 
and these two were those which re- 
mained in Robert’s memory, when he 
was writing of that period of his life 


* Of these editions the best is Pickering’s. 
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to Dr. Moore. Murdoch’s recollec- 
tions, however, of the school days of 
Burns, are of exceeding interest, and 
supply much that we could not have 
learned in any other way. 


‘‘Robert and his younger brother, 
Gilbert, had been grounded a little in 
English before they were put under my 
care. They both made a rapid progress 
im reading, and a tolerable progress in 
writing. In reading, dividing words 
into syllables by rule, spelling without 
book, parsing sentences, &c., Robert 
and Gilbert were generally at the upper 
end of the class, even when ranged with 
boys by far their seniors. The books 
most commonly used in the school were 
the ‘Spelling Book,’ the ‘ New Testa- 
ment,’ the ‘ Bible,’ ‘Masson’s Collec- 
tion of Prose and Verse,’ and ‘ Fisher’s 
English Grammar.’ They committed 
to memory the hymns and other poems 
of that collection, with uncommon fa- 
cility. This facility was partly owing 
to the method pursued by their father 
and me in instructing them, which was, 
to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the meaning of every word in 
each sentence that was to be committed 
to memory. By the by, this may be 
easier done, and at an earlier period, 
than is generally thought. As soon as 
they were capable of it, I taught them 
to turn verse into its natural prose or- 
der ; sometimes to substitute synony- 
mous expressions for poetical words, 
and to supply all the ellipses. These, 
you know, are the means of knowing 
that the pupil understands his author. 
These are excellent helps to the arrange- 
ment of words in sentences, as well as 
to a variety of expression. 

‘* Gilbert always appeared to me to 
possess a more lively imagination, and 
to be more of the wit, than Robert. I 
attempted to teach them a little church- 
music. Here they were left far behind 
by all the rest of the school. Robert’s 
ear in particular, was remarkably dull, 
and his voice untunable. It was long 
before I could get them to distinguish 
one tune from another. Robert's coun- 
tenance was generally grave, and ex- 
pressive of a serious, contemplative, 
and thoughtful mind. Gilbert's face 
said, Mirth with thee I mean to live ; 
and certainly, if any person who knew 
the two boys had been asked which of 
them was the most likely to court the 
muses, he would surely never have 
guessed that Robert had a propensity of 
that kind. 


A very convenient edition, with the 


great advantage of the meaning of most of the Scottish words being given at the 
foot of the page, is published in Scott and Webster's English Classics. 
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“In the year 1767, Mr. Burnes quit- 
ted his mud edifice, and took possession 
of a farm (Mount Oliphant) of his own 
improving, while in the service of Pro- 
vost Ferguson. This farm being at a 
considerable distance from the school, 
the boys could not attend regularly; 
and some changes taking place among 
the other supporters of the school, I 
left it, having continued to conduct it 
for nearly two years and a half. 

“In the year 1772, I was appointed 
(being one of five candidates who were 
examined,) to teach the English school 
at Ayr; and in 1773, Robert Burns 
came to board and lodge with me, for 
the purpose of revising English gram- 
mar, &c., that he might be better qua- 
lified to instruct his brothers and sis- 
ters at home. He was now with me 
day and night, in school, at all meals, 
and in all my walks. At the end of one 
week, I told him, that, as he was now 
pretty much master of the parts of 
speech, &c., I should like to teach him 
something of French pronunciation, 
that when he should meet with the name 
of a French town, ship, officer, or the 
like, in the newspapers, he might be 
able to pronounce it something like a 
French word. Robert was glad to hear 
this proposal, and immediately we at- 
tacked the French with great courage. 

‘*Now there was little else to be 
heard but the declension of nouns, the 
conjugation of verbs, &e. When walk- 
ing together, and even at meals, I was 
constantly telling him the names of dif- 
ferent objects, as they presented them- 
selves, in French ; so that he was hourly 
laying in a stock of words, and some- 
times little phrases. In short, he took 
such pleasure in learning, and I in teach- 
ing, that it was difficult to say which 
of the two was most zealous in the busi- 
ness ; and about the end of the second 
week of our study of the French, we 
began to read a little of the ‘ Adven- 
tures of Telemachus,’ in Fenelon’s own 
words, 

‘But now the plains of Mount Oli- 
phant began to whiten, and Robert was 
summoned to relinquish the pleasing 
scenes that surrounded the grotto of 
Calypso, and, armed with a sickle, to 
seek glory by signalising himself in the 
fields of Ceres—and so he did; for al- 
though but about fifteen, I was told that 
he performed the work of a man.” 


After Robert’s education thus ter- 
minated, the visits of Murdoch were 
not discontinued. When he had his 
half-holiday, the affectionate dominie 
took care that “good William Burns 
should have his mental feast.” One 
or two more intelligent than himself,” 
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so Murdoch says, but we doubt it, and 
doubt also that Murdoch thought it, 
were often of the party. 


‘‘The father and the son sat down 
with us, when we enjoyed a conversa- 
tion, wherein solid reasoning, sensible 
remark, and a moderate seasoning of 
jocularity, were so nicely blended as to 
render it palatable to all parties. Ro- 
bert had a hundred questions to ask 
me about the French, &c.; and the fa- 
ther, who had always rational informa- 
tion in view, had still some question to 
propose to my more learned friends, 
upon moral or natural philosophy, or 
some such interesting subject. Mrs. 
Burnes, too, was of the party as much 
as possible ; 


“ But still the house affairs would draw her 
thence, 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear, 

Devour up their discourse 


and particularly that of her husband. 
At all times, and in all companies, she 
listened to him with a more marked at- 
tention than to anybody else. When 
under the necessity of being absent 
while he was speaking, she seemed to 
regret, at a real loss, that she had 
missed what the good man had said. 
This worthy woman, Agnes Brown, 
had the most thorough esteem for her 
husband of any woman I ever knew. I 
can by no means wonder that she highly 
esteemed him ; for I myself have always 
considered William Burnes as by far 
the best of the human race that ever I 
had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with—and many a worthy character I 
have known. Ican cheerfully join with 
Robert in the last line of his epitaph 
(borrowed from Goldsmith), 


“ And ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 


‘He was an excellent husband, if I 
may judge from his assiduous attention 
to the ease and comfort of his worthy 

artner, and from her affectionate be- 

ome to him, as well as her un- 
wearied attention to the duties of a 
mother.” 


The admiration with which the 
father of Burns impressed Murdoch, 
is dwelt on in flowing language. We 
have room but for the concluding sen- 
tence. 


*« Although I cannot do justice to the 
character of this worthy man, yet you 
will perceive, from these few particulars, 
what kind of person had the principal 


_ hand in the education of our poet. He 
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spoke the English language with more 
propriety (both with respect to diction 
and pronunciation) than any man I ever 
knew, with no greater advantages. 
This had a very good effect on the 
boys, who began to talk and reason like 
men, much sooner than their neigh- 
bours. I do not recollect any of their 
contemporaries, at my little seminary, 
who afterward made any great figure as 
literary characters, except Dr. Tennant, 
who was chaplain to Colonel Fullarton’s 
regiment, and who is now in the East 
Indies. He is a man of genius and 
learning; yet affable, and free from 
pedantry.” 


The mind of Burns was, however, 
at this period, forming itself in a dif- 
ferent school from that which Mur- 
doch conducted. His own account of 
his recollections of Mount Oliphant, is 
given in a letter to the author of “ Ze- 
luco,” one of the first great admirers 
of our poet, and whose exertions were 
mainly instrumental in diffusing a 
knowledge of Burns among the Lon- 
don circles of rank and literature. 


‘In my infant and boyish days, I 
owed much to an old woman who re- 
sided in the family, remarkable for her 
ignorance, credulity, and superstition. 
She had, I suppose, the largest collec- 
tion in the country, of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, 
kelpies, elf-candles, dead lights, wraiths, 
apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery. 
This cultivated the latent seeds of 
poetry, but had so strong an effect on 
my imagination, that to this hour, in my 
nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a 
sharp look out in suspicious places * * 
The earliest composition that I recollect 
taking pleasure in, was the ‘ Vision of 
Mirza,’ and a hymn of Addison’s, be- 
ginning ‘How are thy servants blest, 
O Lord.’ I particularly remember one 
half stanza which was music to my 
boyish ear. 


“ For though on dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave,” 


In the letter from which the last 
extract is taken, Burns mentions his 
intimacy with boys of higher rank. 
Among them, he says, he picked up 
some stray volumes of books, that 
could not otherwise have fallen in his 
way; from one of them he seems to 
have learned some French, in addition 
to what he had acquired from Mur- 
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doch’s lessons, and he tells us that 
parting from them, as one after ano- 
ther they occasionally went off for 
the East or West Indies, was a sore 
affliction. The books with which at 
this time he was acquainted, were 
“ Salmon and Guthrie’s Geographical 
Grammar,” the “ Spectator,” “ Pope’s 
Works,” some “ Plays cf Shakes- 
peare,” © Tull and Dickson on Agri- 
culture,” the “ Heathen Pantheon,” 
“ Locke,” ‘ Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible,” “ Justice’s British Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary,” ‘‘ Boyle’s Lec- 
tures,” “ Allan Ramsay’s Works,” 
* Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin,” a select collection of Eng- 
lish Songs, and “Hervey’s Medita- 
tions.” 

The old woman, Jenny Wilson, 
whose tales of ghosts and fairies had 
such charms for Burns's young ima- 
gination, was not his only instructress 
in this sort of lore: his mother was 
also fond of chanting ballads, and 
most of hers were of a moral or re- 
ligious character. From one of them 
“ The Life and Age of Man,” the ca- 
dence and general tone of his poem, 
* Man is made to Mourn” seem to 
have been adopted. The passion, 
which makes every man a poet, as 
Dryden tells us, came soon to add its 
own flame to the passions which were 
already burning in Burns’s breast. 
Indignation and love were expressed 
in the language of his first poems. 
The fraudulent and grinding Agent,— 
the Hypocrite “who, for a mantle 
thick and broad, had wrapped him in 
religion,’—and the charms of some 
half-dozen village belles were the sub- 
jects of his earliest verse. His own 
account of the matter must be given. 


“You know,” he says to Moore, 
‘our country custom of coupling a 
man and woman together as partners in 
the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth 
autumn my partner was a bewitching 
creature, a year younger than myself.” 


He finds no English words in which 
to speak of her charms, but she was a 
bonnie sweet sonsie lass. We must 
omit the symptoms of the love fever 
which he communicates to Moore, and 
which must have puzzled the doctor ; 
heartstrings throbbed, and the pulse 
beat a furious ratan when he looked 
and fingered over her little hand, to 
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pick out the cruel nettle stings and 
thorns. She sang sweetly, and almost 
his first verses were his attempt to em- 
body her favourite reel in rhyme. He 
was not so presumptuous as to think 
he could make verse like printed ones 
made by men who had Greek and 
Latin. “Luckily Burns's partner sung 
a song which she said was com- 
posed by some country laird on the 
charms of one of his father’s maids. 
Burns saw no reason why he might 
not rhyme as well as such a fellow as 
this, and “thus with me,” he adds, 
* began love and poetry.” The charms 
which he saw in those vill: ue beauties 
were regarded by his brother and 
others as having no other existence 
than in the illusions of Burns’s fancy. 
That Burns’s own _ passionate and 
affectionate nature was rather exhi- 
bited than any thing else in these tem- 
porary fits of delirium, is probable, 
from the frequent change of the object 
of his attentions, and from the extra- 
ordinary agitations both of body and 
mind, which in these paroxysms as we 
may call them, excee ‘de d any thing of 
the kind his brother ever knew in 
real life. The tumultuous passions 
which inspired the poetry of Burns, 
were in their turn calmed and tran- 
quilled by it, and an ardent temper- 
ament which would have endangered 
his own reason, and the 
heart of others, was thus kept within 
the bounds of good sense and good 
conduct, for Burns was at this time a 
virtuous and a modest man. The 
anxiety, however, to marry, made him 
early anxious to escape the life of a 
small farmer, as indeed, he was with- 
out the means of stocking a farm. 
The way in which his father’s farm 
was managed, led to a change in Ro- 
bert’s mode of life and place of resi- 
dence. The brothers had for some 
years taken land from their father, for 
the purpose of raising flax on their 
own account. This made Robert 
think of turning flax-dresser, and with 
this view he went to reside at Irvine. 
He possessed there a single room for 
his lodging, rented at a shilling a 
week; his food consisted of oatmeal 
sent him from his father’s family. 
The first letter given in Currie’s “ Ge- 
neral Correspondence,” of the poet, 
is one to his father from Irvine, 
written in poor health and low spirits. 
The letter is an affecting one. Dreams 
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of distinction on earth are dwelt on, 
but he sees the utter hopelessness of 
ever “ making a figure” in the world ; 
and he tells his father that * if he is not 
much mistaken, he would gladly re- 
sign life.” 


** The soul uneasy and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 
After quoting these lines, Burns 
adds— 


“Tt is for this reason I am more 
pleased with the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
verses of the 7th chapter of Revela- 
tions, than with any ten times as many 
verses in the whole bible, and would not 
exchange the whole enthusiasm with 


which they inspire me, for all that this 
world has to offer. 


The verses are— 


* Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in 
his te mple ; and he that sitteth on the 
throne, shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them into livi ing fountains 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. 


The letter closes with this P. S.— 


** My meal is nearly out, but Iam going 
to borrow till I get more.’ 


Mr. Chambers, who has done more 
to illustrate Burns and the manners of 
Scotland than any living writer, has 
told us in one of his interesting pub- 
lications, that it is usual for a small 
farmer or cotter in Scotland, placed 
at a distant school, or apprenticed to a 
writer or tradesman, to be supplied with 
oatmeal—the staple of the poor Scots- 
man’s life—cheese—perhaps wheaten, 
or barley bread, from the home stores, 
by the intervention of the weekly car- 
rier. 


‘There is,” he adds, “a gentleman 
now high at the Scottish bar, whose 
father, a poor villager in the upper 
ward of Lanarkshire, supported him at 
Glasgow University, by a weekly bag 
of oatmeal. On one occasion the sup- 
oly was stopped for nearly three weeks, 
: a snow storm. The young man’s 
meal, like Burns’s, was out, but his 
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pride, or his having no intimate acquaint- 
ance prevented him from borrowing ; 
and this remarkable man had all but 
perished before the dissolving snow al- 
lowed a new stock of provisions to reach 
him.” 


On the fourth day after this letter 
was written, a lighted candle touched 
some of the flax, and there was an 
end of this disastrous speculation. 
About this time Burns half offended 
his father’s notions of propriety by giv- 
ing his manners “a brush” at a coun- 
try dancing-school. He had been a 
summer or two before, at Kirkoswald, 
where he learned mensuration, sur- 
veying, &e. It was a smuge¢ling coast, 
and the wild spirits engaged in the 
contraband trade were among the per- 
sons whom Burns often met. 
Till then, scenes of roaring dissipa- 
tion were new to him, but here he 
learned to fill his glass and mix in 
drunken squabbles. Here, too, he 
became acquainted with Douglas Gra- 
ham, of Shanter, and his wife, un- 
doubtedly the Tam and Kate of « Tam 
O'Shanter.” To his father’s displea- 
sure at his learning to dance, and its 
effects on his own temper, Robert at- 
tributed the dissipated habits into 
which the society of Kirkoswald be- 
trayed him. Gilbert thinks his dissi- 
pation was without this bad excuse. 
The dissipationitself, however, appears 
to have been overstated. The old 
man, who again changed his residence, 
continued for two years more to strug- 
gle with the world. Litigation was 
added to the other evils which were 
breaking his heart. The scene ended 
with consumption and death. 

In the year 1784 the brothers took 
the farm of Mossgiel, near Mauchline, 
consisting of one hundred and eigh- 
teen acres, atninety pounds a year rent. 
Poor Burns, about this time, began to 
write himself “ poet,” and adiou all 
hope of successful farming ; his 
thoughts were wool-gathering when 
he should have been sheep-shearing ; 
his book of entries was not of prices, 
or fairs, but “observations, hints, 
songs, scraps of poetry, by Robert 
Burness, a man who had little art in 
making money, and less in keeping it.’ 
This MS. book stillremains, and init are 
his first verses and love songs. Ellen 
Blair, a servant in the house of an 
extensive land-proprietor in Ayrshire, 
was the heroine of Burns’s first song. 


too 
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**T am pleased with the song,” said 
Burns long afterwards, “ as it recalls to 
my mind those happy days when my 
heart was yet honest, and my tongue 
was sincere. The subject of it was a 
young girl who really deserved all the 
praises “T have bestowed on her. I not 
only had this opinion of her then, but I 
actually think so still, now that the spell 
is long since broken, and the enchant- 
ment at an end.” 


The song we may as well print, 
both for its own sake, and for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting Burns in the cha- 
racter of his own reviewer. 


**“MY HANDSOME NELL, 


* Tune—‘ J am a man unmarried.’ 


I. 
**Q, once I loved a bonnie lass, 
Ay, and I love her still, 


And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 
I'll love my handsome Nell, 


il. 

** As bonnie lasses I hae seen, 
And mony full as braw, 

But for a modest peaceful mien, 
The like I never saw. 


Ill. 
** A bonnie lass I will confess, 
Is pleasant to the e’e, 
But without some better qualities, 
She’s no’ a lass for me. 


IV. 
** But Nelly’s looks are blithe and sweet, 
And what’s the best of a’— 
Her reputation is complete, 
And fair without a flaw. 


V. 
‘* She dresses aye sae clean and neat, 
Baith decent and genteel, 
then there’s some ‘thing i in her gait, 
Gars ony dress look w veel. 


An’ 


VI. 
“A gaudy dress and gentle air, 
May ‘slightly touch the heart; 
But it’s innocence and modesty, 
That polishes the dart. 


vil. 
«Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 
Tis this enchants my soul! 
For absolutely in my breast, 
She reigns without control.” 


“Lest my works,” says Burns, 
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* should be thought below criticism, or 
meet with a critic who, perhaps, will not 
look on them with so candid and favour- 
able an eye, I am determined to criti- 
cise them myself. The first distich of 
the first stanza is quite too much in the 
flimsy strain of our ordinary street bal- 
lads ; and, on the other hand, the second 
distich is too much in the other extreme. 
The expression is a little awkward, and 
the sentiment a little too serious. 
Stanza the second I am well pleased 
with, and I think it conveys a fine idea 
of that amiable part of the sex, the 
agreeables ; or what, in our Scottish 
dialect, we call a sweet sonsie lass. The 
third stanza has a little of the flimsy 
turn in it, and the third line has rather 
too serious a cast. The fourth stanza 
is a very indifferent one: the first line 
is, indeed, all inthe strain of the second 
stanza, but the rest is mere expletion. 
The thoughts in the fifth stanza come 
finely up to my favourite idea—a sweet 
sonsie lass. The line, however, halts a 
little. The same sentiments are kept 
up with equal spirit and tenderness in 
the sixth stanza; but the second and 
fourth lines ending with short syllables, 
hurt the whole. The seventh stanza 
has several minute faults ; but I remem- 
ber I composed it in a wild enthusiasm 
of passion, and to this hour, I never re- 
collect it but my heart melts; my blood 
rallies at the remembrance.” 


In the song there is little of Burns, 
and yet we could not afford to lose it. 
The second stanza and the fifth are 
almost perfect, expressing in the 
truest and most colourless simplicity, 
the very notion of the “ sweet sonsie 
lass.” The second line of the fifth 
stanza a little injures the effect, if the 
“decent and genteel” have precisely 
the same meaning to Scotch ears as to 
ours; but the last line, which Burns 
thought halted a iittle, is to us quite 
admirable in its music. In the “ me- 
moranda” from which we have quoted 
the criticism just transcribed, is ano- 
ther song of the same as the next 
year, of exceeding tenderness, and 
which was never surpassed by Burns, 
even in his best moments. 


I. 


*O raging fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O! 

O raging fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O! 
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‘* My stem was fair, my bud was green, 
My blossom sweet did blow, O! 

The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild, 
And made my branches grow, O! 


IIt. 


** But luckless fortune’s northern storms 
Laid all my blossoms low, O! 

But luckless fortune’s northern storms 
Laid all my blossoms low, O!” 


Think over this !—a single thought 
—prebably expressed in every lan- 
guage in which man has ever spoken— 
expressing positively nothing more 
than is forced upon the mind, almost 
without reflection, by the most casual 
observation of nature, and—seek to ex- 
plain the charms by which genius 
makes the sentiment its own! The 
words are not here, as in the poem we 
last quoted, those of a man seeming 
to struggle with the language in which 
he was writing ; every word is in its 
place, and the whole has the unity of 
a flower, or some single production of 
nature ; the music, the sentiment, and 
the words, seeming to have been born 
together, and as if they could not 
cease to co-exist. 


‘*My poor country muse,” says 
Burns, speaking of this song, * all rus- 
tic, awkward, and unpolished as she is, 
has more charms for me than any other 
of the pleasures of the world beside; as 
I hope she will not desert me in misfor- 
tune, I may even then learn to be, if not 
happy, at least easy, and ‘ sowth a sang’ 
to soothe my misery.” 


We may as well tell our readers 
that to sowth a song is to try it over 
with a low whistle. We next tran- 
scribe a song written in Burns’s seven- 
teenth year. Few poems in any lan- 
guage are more striking. What a 
manhood did the genius of this in- 
spired boy anticipate ! 


‘I DREAMED I LAY WHERE FLOWERS 
WERE SPRINGING, 


I. 


“I dreamed I lay where flowers were 
springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
Listening to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling crystal stream : 


* Memoranda, Sept. 1785, 
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Staight the sky grew black and daring, 
Through the woods the whirlwinds 
rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring 
O’er the swelling drumlie wave. 


II. 


** Such was my life’s deceitful morning» 
Such the pleasures I enjoyed ; 
But, lang or noon, loud tempests storm- 
ing, 
A’ my flowery bliss destroyed. 
Tho’ fickle fortune has deceived me, 
(She promised fair and performed 
but ill,) 
Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me, 
I bear a heart shall support me 
still.” 


“ The poet,” says Cunningham, “ was 
only seventeen when he wrote this me- 
lancholy song. The early days of Burns 
were typical of the latter. To-day 
lively — to-morrow desponding; de- 

ressed in the morning by labour, he 

Soutdened up as the sun went down, 
and was ready for a cannie hour with 
the lass of his love—for a song, vehe- 
mently joyous with his comrades—or a 
mason-meeting, where care was dis- 
charged and merriment abounded.” 


Of Burns’s verses of this period of 
his life few are preserved. It would 
appear that he composed much which 
he never committed to writing, and 
that he destroyed much of what he 
had written. The nineteenth summer 
of Burns’s life was one in which he 
wrote much, and from this period, it 
is probable that but little has been 
lost. The poems of his nineteenth 
year have in every respect the same 
power as those of more advanced life, 
with this exception, that in his later 
poems he more freely used the Scot- 
tish dialect. There was, indeed, in 
the poems of his nineteenth and twen- 
tieth years, nothing of the sustained 
elevation of thought that was observ- 
able in those of a few years later ; but 
what there was was all but perfect. 
« John Barleycorn” was a poem of 
those days, and the “ Death of poor 
Mailie.” A random verse of his own, 
or of some old ballad in general, sug- 
gested to him to look round for some 
fitting subject. The first stanza was 
an accident, the rest of the poem astudy. 
With Burns, as withGoethe, this mental 
creation was his mode of working off 
the ferment of passions wild even to 
frenzy. Werther, and the early scenes 
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of Faustus, were the safety valves by 
which Goethe’s reason was saved, and 
peace of mind rendered possible; in 
like manner, Burns tells us— 


‘* My passions, when once lighted up, 
raged like so many devils till they got 
vent in rhyme, and then the conning 
over my verses, like a spell, soothed all 
into quiet.” 


Burns’s farm was unfortunately se- 
lected; no diligence could have made 
it productive ; it lay high, on a cold 
wet bottom; and after a four years’ 
struggle, the brothers were obliged to 
give up their bargain, with the loss of 
a considerable portion of their original 
stock. Had the farm been the best 
and cheapest land in Scotland, it would 
not have been possible for Robert 
Burns to have made his own by it with 
the habits which he was now forming. 
Love adventures engaged him in fre- 
quent nocturnal excursions ; he was 
hand and glove with smugglers and 
gypsies, and all others of roving and 
unsettled lives ; and “ courted,” as he 
says, “ the acquaintance of that part of 
mankind commonly known by the name 
of blackguards sometimes further than 
was consistent with the safety of his 
character.” Every wild profligate, who 
had been ruined by thoughtless prodi- 
gality or headlong passions, was a hero 
of magnanimity to Burns. None are all 
evil; and of the evil, many are they in 
whom nature had mingled the highest 
elements of good, and thus to the great 
poet they were almost a necessary 
study: but still it was dangerous and 
disreputable society ; and we are not 
surprised that the people of Kyle 
looked doubtfully on the hero of ad- 
ventures of which they saw but the 
evil, and that his journal should con- 
tain such melancholy records as we 
find noted down in his twenty-fourth 
year :— 


‘*T don’t well know what is the reason 
of it, but somehow or other, though I 
am pretty generally beloved, yet I never 
could find the art of commanding re- 
spect.” 


Burns had been the founder of a 
debating club at Tarbolton, and was 
now called to form a similar institute 
at Mauchline. It was an unexpensive 
and temperate assembly. The place of 
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meeting at Tarbolton was a public- 
house, but as none of the members 
could expend more than three-pence, 
there seemed to be sufficient security 
against some of the dangers of such 
assemblies. There were fines for non- 
attendance, which were laid out in the 
purchase of books. The first work 
bought was “ The Mirror,” the next 
“The Lounger ;” and the club was 
among the subscribers to the original 
edition of Burns’s poems. We have 
said that Burns’s first verses were 
written under the inspiration of love. 
His Scottish biographers are fond of 
dwelling on the purity of conduct of 
Scottish maidens in the dangerous meet- 
ings among the “rigs of barley” with 
their lovers. The evidence, however, 
of their songs and stories is, we fear, 
against the prudence of these wooings : 
at all events, “Rob Mossgiel” was 
certainly a dangerous visitor. Soon 
after his father’s death he was pre- 
sented with his 


“‘ Sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess,’ 


and had to undergo the punishment of 
mounting the “creepie chair,”—the 
stool of repentance. Burns speaks of 
the sin and the punishment in a tone 
of levity which probably but ill ac- 
corded with his habitual feelings: 
however, the incident seems to be that 
which led him to vent his anger in 
satirical verse on the elders of the 
kirk. In masonic songs and speeches 
he had before this commenced a sort 
of war with the “ old light,” as the 
orthodox presbyterians were called. 
The first “ of his poetic offspring that 
saw the light,” to use his own words, 
was “© The Twa Herds,”—a descrip- 
tion of a cudgelling match between 
two of the old-light apostles. In the 
word herd our readers have already 
recognised the pastor or shepherd of a 
congregation. Moodie, one of the 
combatants, is described by Burns in 
the “ Holy Fair.” 


«‘ Now a’ the congregation o’er 
Is silent expectation, 
For Moodie speels the holy door 
With tidings o’ damnation. 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 
’Mang sons o’ God present him, 
The vera sight o’ Moodie’s face 
To his own hot home had sent him 
Wi’ fright that day. 
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** Hear how he clears the points o’ faith, 
Wi’ rattling and wi’ thumping ; 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath 
He’s stamping and he’s jumping. 
His lengthened chin, his turned-up snout, 
His eldritch squeel and gestures,— 
Oh! how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plasters, 
On such a day !” 


The tidings of “ damnation” was sub- 
stituted at Dr. Blair’s suggestion, for 
* salvation,” which was Burns’s word. 
When our readers are informed, that, 
on one occasion, Moodie told his audi- 
ence that they would find his text in John 
viii. 44, but that it was so applicable 
to them that he dared not read it 
aloud, and when we add that the words 
referred to are, “ Ye are of your 
father the devil,’"—the justness of 
Blair’s alteration will be felt. In “The 
Twa Herds” we have the poet's picture 
of Russell, the other hero :— 


** What herd like Russell telled his tale? 
His voice was heard thro’ muir and dale, 
He kenned the Lord’s sheep—ilka tail— 
O’er a’ the height, 
And saw gin they were sick or hale, 
At the first sight. 


‘* He fine a mangy sheep could scrub, 

Or nobly swing the gospel club ; 

And new-light herds could nicely drub, 
Or pay their skin; 

Could shake them o’er the burning dub, 
Or—heave them in.” 


The description of the battle between 
these two worthies was followed by a 
poem of such severe satire, that Dr. 
Currie, regarding the exposure of hy- 
pocrisy as an offence to religion, did 
not print it in his edition of the 
poet’s works. ‘These suppressions and 
concealments never do the slightest 
good. Holy Willie was a scoundrel 
of the worst description, rendering 
religion disgusting by his adoption of 
Scripture language,—by affected sanc- 
timony, while his profligacy was ha- 
bitual. He was a drunkard, and, 


** He was,” says Allan Cunningham, 
rather more gently than the occasion 
calls for, ‘‘more particular in the exa- 
mination of female transgressors than 
some of his brethren thought was 
seemly ; and when he left Mauchline 
for an eldership in a neighbouring pa- 
rish, it was discovered he made too free 
with the money of the poor. His end 


was any thing but godly; he drank 
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more than was proper during one of his 
visits to Mauchline, and was found dead 
in a ditch in his way to his own house.” 


As far as the individual himself was 
concerned, the chastisement inflicted 
by Burns was well deserved; and 
we regard the poem as a burst of 
righteous indignation, exhibiting, in 
the only way in which it could 
be effectively exhibited, the base- 
ness of the scoundrel’s pretensions. 
—Shall the only effective weapon in the 
controversy which good sense has for 
ever to carry on with hypocrisy and 
affectation of one kind or another, be 
thrown aside? Shall indignation be 
silent, because its language is not im- 
possible to be misunderstood? Burns’s 
true feelings of natural piety are not 
more fully proved to us by the “ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,”—or, indeed, so 
much so,—as by this poem and those on 
similar subjects. The “ Holy Fair’— 
a description of one of the sacramental 
meetings, which, while they assembled 
religious people together, were also 
attended by idlers and profligates of 
all kinds,—gave offence to sober- 
minded people ; but to it is to be at- 
tributed the fact that the evils, which 
it paints, no longer exist, and that 
such celebrations can now take place 
without being the occasion of scandal. 
We prefer these poems, and regard 
them as indicating higher powers, than 
those which are calculated to afford 
more unmixed pleasure. 

The twenty-sixth year of Burns’s 
life was remarkable. In it was written 
“The Address to the Deil,” the 
** Halloween,” and what we think the 
most remarkable of all Burns’s works, 
« The Jolly Beggars.” The same, or 
the next year, produced the “ Vision,” 
and the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
It was a year, too, remarkable in the 
poet’s domestic history; for in that 
year occurred the memorable engage- 
ment between him and Mary Campbell 
—the ** Mary in Heaven” of his after 
song. She was a servant in “the 
Castle of Montgomery.” 


“* We met,” says Burns, “ by appoint- 
ment, on the second Sunday of May, in 
a sequestered spot on the enks of the 
Ayr, where we spent a day in taking a 
farewell before she should embark for 
the Western Highlands. At the close 
of the autumn following she crossed the 
sea to meet me at Greenock, where she 
was seized with a fever, which hurried 
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my dear girl to the grave before I could 
even learn her illness.” 


The Bible on which they recorded 
their vows was lately in the possession 
of the sister of Mary Campbell. On 
the first volume is written by Burns: 
—* And ye shall not swear by my name 
falsely ; I amthe Lord.” Lev. xix. 12. 
On the second,— Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oath.” Matthew v. 33. 
On the blank leaves of both volumes is 
his mark as a mason, and the signa- 
ture, “* Robert Burns, Mossgiel.”’ 

Soon after Mary Campbell’s death, 
the intimacy with Jean Armour, which 
was to have such eventful influence on 
the life and fortunes of the poet, com- 
menced. A similar scene appears to 
have passed between them, and mar- 
riage lines, as they are called, were 
given by Burns to Jean Armour, who, 
in after life, became legally his wife, 
and who, by the habits of Scotland, 
was certainly regarded in that light 
from the date of the contract be- 
tween them. Jean Armour became 
the mother of twins. Her father, 
seeing little to wish in the alliance 
with a man like Burns, compelled his 
daughter to destroy the marriage lines 
and repudiate the engagement. There 
seems reason, too, to think that an- 
other engagement was thought of for 
Jean by her relatives. The poet was 
driven almost to distraction. Burns’s 
history is written in his poems: the 
** Lines on the unfortunate issue of a 
Friend’s Amour” relate his feelings at 
this time. Burns was, in property, at 
this moment, a ruined man, though he 
had not yet left Mossgiel. Inspite of her 
father’s determination,—in spite of his 
brother Gilbert’s belief that Jean Ar- 
mour adopted the views of her family, 
and regarded the engagement with 
Burns as at an end, he still hoped to 
claim her as his wife. His plan of 
support—by no means an irrational 
one—was to become agent in Jamaica, 
having some interest by which he 
thought he could obtain such a situa- 
tion. To obtain money for his passage, 
he seems first to have thought of the 
publication of his poems. He obtained 
subscriptions for three hundred and 
fifty copies, and printed six hundred. 
His distresses had now become such, 
that food became scanty. 


‘* A piece of oatcake, and a bottle of 
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twopenny ale, made his customary din- 
ner when correcting the first edition of 
his immortal works ; and of this he was 
not always certain.”* 


Burns’s poems had been circulated 
to such an extent in manuscript, that 
considerable expectation was excited 
in Ayrshire for the appearance of the 
volume. The peasantry of Scotland 
have always had among them a class 
of descriptive poetry, expressing quietly 
and quaintly their manners and their 
amusements. Then, as now and al- 
ways, the “ north countrie” was famed 
for song, and there was among high 
and low a disposition to welcome such 
poetry as they could appreciate, and 
undoubtedly a power of appreciation 
greater than exists in England in any 
class of readers. Among the pea- 
santry of Ayrshire the admiration was 
universal ; even the “ auld light’ mi- 
nisters forgave, or seemed to have 
forgiven, the offences to themselves, 
and enjoyed the poems in which they 
were described. A village school- 
master and apothecary—the hero of 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook”—alone 
refused to join in the praise of poems 
which drove him from Mauchline to 
Glasgow, where he made a fortune, 
and still lives, or was lately living. 
Among the persons of high rank who 
first were struck by Burns's genius, it 
is gratifying to record the name of 
Dugald Stewart. Mrs. Dunlop—-to 
whom we owe the preservation of 
many of the poet’s letters—was at this 
time recovering from serious illness, 
and one of her first enjoyments, on 
the return of health, was reading the 
poems of the Ayrshire ploughman. 
Miss Alexander, of Ballochmyle, to 
whom he addressed a poem in which 
feelings of love are expressed with even 
more than his usual fervour, is de- 
scribed as doubtful how she ought to 
receive the compliment; but in her 
old age—and she lived till very lately 
—she was proud of the distinction. 
“The song, elegantly framed, was 
hung in her chamber, and was carried 
with her wherever she travelled.”* 
The Stewarts of Stair at this time 
also cultivated the acquaintance of the 
poet. 

The foul fiends— Want, and Guilt, and 


* Allan Cunningham. 
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Necessity—which a great poet has told 


us cannot enter a rich man’s door, were 
at this moment of his fame besieging 
the humble dwelling of Burns. “ The 
fiends of law,” too, “were uncoupled at 
his heels.”{ The society into which 
the success of his poemsintroduced him 
could not but lead him into expenses, 
and loss of time equal to expenditure. 
He made an unsuccessful effort to get 
an appointment in the excise. In de- 
spair, he again resumed his Jamaica 
project, and thought of indenting him- 
self to the master of a vessel, for want 
of money to pay for his passage. For- 
tunately, however, on settling with his 
Kilmarnock printer, he found himself 
master of twenty pounds, the profits 
of his volume. He paid nine guineas 
for a steerage passage in the first ship 
that was to sail from the Clyde. He 
took the last farewell of his friends ; 
his trunk was on the road to Greenock. 
His last visit, as he thought, was paid 
to his faithful friend Laurie, minister 
of Loudon. Returning from this visit, 
he had to cross a wide and solitary 
moor: it was a lowering autumnal 
evening, with wind and rain. Such 
scenes and seasons appear to have at 
all times been those in which Burns’s 
mind relieved its distresses by song ; 
and in these circumstances he wrote 
the song which in his sadness he called 
‘‘ The Bonny Banks of Ayr.” 


I. 
‘* The gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast ; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scattered coveys meet secure ; 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


Il. 
“*The Autumn mourns her ripening corn, 
By early winter’s ravage torn ; 
Across her placid azure sky, 
She hears the howling tempest fly: 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonny banks of Ayr. 


Til. 


‘“*’Tis not the surging billows’ roar,— 
Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 
Tho’ death in every shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear ! 





t Letter to. Moore. 
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But round my heart the ties are bound, 

The heart transpierced with many a 
wound ; 

These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonny banks of Ayr. 


IV. 
“Farewell! old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves! 
Farewell, my friends ! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love for those, 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell the bonny banks of Ayr!” 


Sad as was Burns’s spirit, he had no 
misgivings as to the success of his 
poems, 


“It was,” he says, ‘a delicious idea 
that I should be called a clever fellow, 
even though it should never reach my 
ears—a poor negro-driver, or perhaps a 
victim to that inhospitable clime, and 
gone to the world of spirits. I can truly 
say that [before their publication] I had 
pretty nearly as high an idea of myself 
and of my works as I have at this mo- 
ment, when the world has decided in 
their favour. It was ever my opinion 
that the mistakes and blunders, both in 
a rational and religious point of view, 
of which we daily see thousand’s guilty, 
are owing to their ignorance of them- 
selves. To know myself had been all 
along ~~ constant study. I weighed 
myself alone; I balanced myself with 
others ; I watched every means of in- 
formation, to see how much ground I 
occupied as a man and as a poet; I 
studied assiduously nature’s design in 
my formation,—where the lights and 
shades in my character were intended. 
I was pretty confident that my works 
would meet with some applause ; but at 
the worst, the roar of the Atlantic 
would deafen the voice of censure, and 
the novelty of West Indian scenes make 
me forget neglect.” 


Vor. XVIII.—No. 107. 
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When such was Burns's just esti- 
mate of his powers, it is not surprising 
that any accidental circumstance 
should be sutficient to make him give 
up the Jamaica plan. <A day or two 
after Burns’s visit to him, Laurie, 
who had sent a copy of Burns’s poems 
to Blacklock, the blind poet, one of 
the most generous men that ever lived, 
received a letter from him, which had 
the effect of changing all Burns’s pur- 
poses. 

There can be no object in repeating 
the language in which Blacklock ex- 
pressed his admiration: suffice it to 
say, that he suggested an Edinburgh 
edition of the poems, and ventured to 
predict for it a greater circulation than 
for any work ever published in Scot- 
land within his memory. 

This letter changed all Burns's 
plans. He proceeded to Edinburgh 
without a single letter of introduction, 
and knowing no one there of the 
slightest influence in the literary cir- 
cles, except Dugald Stewart. 

The effect which this visit had on 
the character and fortunes of Burns 
has been the subject of much specu- 
lation by his earliest and—all things 
considered—best biographer, Dr. Cur- 
rie, as well as by Lockhart and Cun- 
ningham. While we attribute little 
or nothing to it in fixing the character 
of the man, which had been fully and 
unalterably formed before he left 
home, it was in one respect of the 
greatest value, as it led to our possess- 
ing such evidence of his true nature, 
as could only be given by the letters 
which the new society into which he 
was thrown led him to write. But 
this inquiry we must not now enter 
into. It may supply us with subject 
for another essay. 

A. 
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IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER CXIV.—A RECOGNITION, 


Tue most pleasing part about retro- 
spect is the memory of our by-gone 
hopes. The past, however happy, 
however blissful, few wish to live over 
again; but who is there that does 
not long for, does not pine after the 
day-dream which gilded the future— 
which looked ever forward to the time 
to come as to a realization of all that 
was dear to us; lightening our pre- 
sent cares, soothing our passing sor- 
rows by that one thought ? 

Life is marked out in periods 
which, like stages in a journey, we rest 
and repose ourselves, casting a look 
now back upon the road we have been 
travelling ; now throwing a keener 
glance towards the path left us. It is 
at such spots as these, remembrance 
comes full upon us, and that we feel 
how little our intentions have swayed 
our career or influenced our actions ; 
the aspirations, the resolves of youth, 
are either looked upon as puerile fol- 
lies, or a most distant day settled on 
for their realization. The principles 
we fondly looked to, like our guide- 
stars, are dimly visible, not seen; the 
friends we cherished are changed and 
gone ; the scenes themselves seem no 
longer the sunshine and the shade we 
loved ; and, in fact, we are living in a 
new world, where our own altered 
condition gives the type to all around 
us; the only link that binds us to the 
past being that same memory, that, 
like a sad curfew, tolls the twilight of 
our fairest dreams and most cher ished 
wishes. 

That these glimpses of the by-gone 
season of our youth should be but 
fitful and passing,—tinging, not co- 
louriag, the landscape of our life,—we 
should be engaged in all the active 
bustle and turmoil of the world, sur- 
rounded by objects of hope, love, and 
ambition, stemming the strong tide in 
whose fountain is fortune. 

He, however, who lives avart, a 
dreamy and a passionless existence, 
will find that in the past, more than in 
the future, his thoughts have found 
their resting-place ; memory usurps 


the place of hope, and he travels 
through life like one walking onward ; 
his eyes still turning towards some 
loved forsaken spot, teeming with all 
the associations of his happiest hours, 
and preserving, even in distance, the 
outline that he prized. 

Distance in time, as in space, smooths 
down all the inequalities of surface ; 
and, as the cragged and rugged moun- 
tain, darkened by cliff and precipice, 
shows to the far-off traveller but some 
blue and misty mass, so the Jong-lost- 
sight-of hours lose all the cares and 
griefs that tinged them; and, to our 
mental eye, are but objects of uniform 
loveliness and beauty: and if we do 
not think of 


The smiles—the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 


it is because, like April showers, they 
but chequer the.spring of our exist- 
ence. 

For myself, baffled in hope at a 
period when most men but begin to 
feel it, I thought myself much older 
than I really was ; the disappointments 
of the world, like the storms of the 
ocean, impart a false sense of expe- 
rience to the young heart, as he sails 
forth upon his voyage, and it is an 
easy error to mistake trials for time. 

The goods of fortune by which I 
was surrounded, took nothing from 
the bitterness of my retrospect: on 
the contrary, I could not help feeling 
that every luxury of my life was bought 
by my surrender of that career which 
had elated me in my own esteem ; and 
which, setting a high and noble object 
of ambition before me, taught me to 
be a man. 

To be happy, one must not only 
fulfil the duties and exactions of his 
station, but the station itself must 
answer to his views and aspirations in 
life. Now mine did not sustain this 
condition: all that my life had of pro- 
mise was connected with the memory 
of her who never could share my for- 
tunes ; of her for whom I had earned 
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praise and honour ; becoming ambi- 
tious as the road to her affection, only 
to learn after, that my hopes were but 
a dream, and my paradise a wilderness. 

While thus the inglorious current 
of my life ran on, I was not indifferent 
to the mighty events the great conti- 
nent of Europe was witnessing: the 
successes of the Peninsular campaign ; 
the triumphant entry of the British 
into France; the downfall of Napo- 
leon ; the restoration of the Bourbons, 
followed each other with the rapidity 
of the most common-place occurrences ; 
and in the few short years in which I 
had sprung from boyhood to man's 
estate, the whole condition of the 
world was altered: kings deposed ; 
great armies disbanded ; rightful sove- 
reigns restored to their dominions ; 
banished and exiled men returned to 
their country, invested with rank and 
riches; and peace, in the fullest tide 
of its blessings, poured down upon 
the earth devastated and blood-stained. 

Years passed on; and between the 
careless abandonment to the mere 
amusement of the hour, and the 
darker meditation upon the past, time 
slipped away. From my old friends 
and brother officers I heard but rarely. 
Power, who at first wrote frequently, 
grew gradually less and less communi- 
cative. Webber, who had gone to 
Paris at the peace, had written but 
one letter; while, from the rest, a 
few straggling lines was all I received. 
In truth, be it told, my own negligence 
and inability to reply, cost me this 
apparent neglect. 

It was a fine evening in May, when, 
rigging up a spritsail, I jumped into 
my yawl, and dropped easily down the 
river: the light wind gently curled the 
crested water ; the trees waved gently 
and shook their branches in the breeze, 
and my little bark, bending slightly 
beneath, rustled on her foamy track with 
that joyous bounding motion so inspi- 
riting to one’s heart. The clouds were 
flying swiftly past, tinging with their 
shadows the mountains beneath ;_ the 
Munster shore, glowing with a rich 
sunlight, showed every sheep-cot and 
every hedge-row clearly out, while the 
deep shadow of tall Scariff darkened 
the silent river where Holy Island, 
with its ruined churches and melan- 
choly tower, were reflected in the still 
water. 


It was a thoroughly Irish landscape‘ 


the changeful sky ; the fast flitting 
shadows ; the brilliant sunlight ; the 
plenteous fields ; the broad and swell- 
ing stream ; the dark mountain, from 
whose brown crest a wreath of thin 
blue smoke was rising,—were all there 
smiling yet sadly, like her own sons, 
across whose louring brow some fitful 
flash of fancy ever playing, dallies like 
sunbeams on a darkening stream, nor 
marks the depth that lies below. 

I sat musing over the strange har- 
mony of nature with the temperament 
of man, every phase of his passionate 
existence seeming to have its type in 
things inanimate ; when a loud cheer 
from the land aroused me, and the 
words “ Charley! cousin Charley !” 
came wafted over the water to where 
I lay. 

For some time I could but distin- 
guish the faint outline of some figures 
on the shore, but, as I came nearer, I 
recognised my fair cousin Baby, who, 
with a younger brother of some eight 
or nine years old, was taking an even- 
ing walk. 

* Do you know, Charley,” said she, 
“the boys have gone over to the castle 

look for you: we want you parti- 
cularly this evening.” 

“Indeed, Baby: well I fear you 
must make my excuses.” 

«* Then once for all, I will not. I 
know this is one of your sulky moods, 
and I tell you frankly I'll not put up 
with them any more.” 

“No, no, Baby, not so: out of 
spirits if you will, but not out of 
temper.” 

“The distinction is much too fine 
for me, if there be any; but there 
now, do be a good fellow; come up 
with us—come up with me /” 

As she said this she placed her arm 
within mine. I thought too—perhaps 
it was but a thought—she pressed me 
gently. I know she blushed and 
turned away her head to hide it. 

“1 don’t pretend to be proof to 
your entreaty, cousin Baby,” said I, 
with half-affected gallantry, putting 
her fingers to my lips. 

« There, how can you be so foolish ; 
look at William yonder; I am sure 
he must have seen you.” But Wil- 
liam, God bless him, was bird’s-nesting, 
or butterfly-hunting, or daisy-picking, 
or ——- of that kind. 

Oh ye young brothers, who suffi- 
ciéntly old to be deeméd companions 
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and chaperons, but yet young enough 
to be regarded as having neither eyes 
nor ears, what mischief have ye to 
answer for! what a long reckoning of 
tender speeches—of soft looks—of 
pressed hands—lies at your door! 
what an incentive to flirtation is the 
wily imp who turns ever and anon 
from his careless gambols, to throw 
his laughter-loving eyes upon you, 
calling up the mantling blush to both 
your cheeks! He seems to chronicle 
the hours of your dalliance, making 
your secrets known unto each other. 
We have gone through our share of 
flirtation in this life: match-making 
mothers, prying aunts, choleric uncles, 
benevolent and open-hearted fathers, 
we understand to the life, and care no 
more for such man-traps, than a Mel- 
ton man, well mounted on his strong- 
boned thorough-bred, does for a four- 
barred ox-fence that lies before him. 
Like him, we take them flying: never 
relaxing the slapping stride of our 
loose gallop, we go straight ahead, 
never turning aside, except for a laugh 
at those who flounder in the swamps 
we sneer at. But we confess honestly, 
we fear the little brother, the small 
urchin who, with nankeen trowsers 
and three rows of buttons, performs 
the part of Cupid; he strikes real 
terror into our heart; he it is, who, 
with a cunning wink, or ‘sly smile, 
seems to confirm the soft nonsense we 
are weaving ; by some slight gesture 
he seems to check off the long reckon- 
ing of our attentions, bringing us 
every moment nearer to the time when 
the score must be settled, and the debt 
feed he it is, who, by a memory de- 
ightfully oblivious of his task and his 
table-book, is tenacious to the life of 
what you said to Fanny; how you put 
your head under Lucy's bonnet; he 
can imitate to perfection the way you 
kneeled upon the grass; and the 
wretch has learnt to smack his lips 
like a gourmand, that he may convey 
another stage of your proceeding. 

Oh, for infant schools for every 
thing under the age of ten! Oh, for 
factories for the children of the rich! 
The age of prying curiosity is from 
four-and-a-half to nine, and Fouché 
himself might get a lesson in police 
from an urchin in bis alphabet. 

I contrived soon, however, to forget 
the presence of even the little brother. 
The night was falling ; Baby appeared 
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getting fatigued with her walk, for 
she leaned somewhat more heavily 
upon my arm, and I—I cannot tell 
wherefore — fell into that train of 
thinking aloud, which somehow, upon 
a summer’s eve, with a fair girl beside 
one, is the very nearest thing to love- 
making. 

*‘ There, Charley—don’t now—ah, 
don’t—do let go my hand—they are 
coming down the avenue.” 

I had scarcely time to obey the in- 
junction, when Mr. Blake called out, 

* Holloa there !—Charley, this is 
really fortunate, we have got a friend 
to take tea with us, and wanted you 
to meet him.” 

Muttering ay internal prayer for 
something, not exactly the welfare of 
the aforesaid friend, whom I judged 
to be some Galway squire, I professed 
aloud the pleasure I felt in having 
come in so opportunely. 

‘‘ He wishes particularly to make 
your acquaintance.” 

“So much the worse,” thought I 
to myself: it rarely happens that 
this feeling is mutual.” 

Evidently provoked at the little 
curiosity I exhibited, Blake added, 

“ He’s on his way to Fermoy with 
a detachment.” 

‘Indeed! what regiment, pray ?” 

«< The twenty-eighth foot.” 

« Ah! I don’t know them.” 

By this time we reached the steps 
of the hall-door, and just as we did 
so, the door opened suddenly, and a 
tall figure in uniform presented him- 
self. With one spring he seized my 
hand and nearly wrung it off. 

« Why what,” said I, “ can this be? 
Is it really 5 

“Sparks,” said he, your old 
friend Sparks, my boy ; I’ve changed 
into the infantry, and here I am. 
Heard by chance you were in the 
neighbourhood—met Mr. Blake, your 
friend here, at the inn, and accepted 
his invitation to meet you.” 

Poor Sparks, albeit the difference 
of his costume, was the same as ever. 
Having left the fourteenth soon after 
I quitted them, he knew but little 
of their fortunes ; and he himself had 
been on recruiting stations nearly the 
whole time since we had met before. 

While we each continued to extol 
the gvod fortune of the other,—he 
mine as being no longer in the service, 
and I his for still being so, —we 
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learned the various changes which had 
happened to each of us during our 
separation. Although his destination 
was ultimately Fermoy, Portumna was 
ordered to be his present quarter ; 
and I felt delighted to have once more 
un old companion within reach, to chat 
over former days of campaigning and 
nights of merriment in the Penin- 
sula. 

Sparks soon became a constant vi- 
sitor and guest at Gurtnamorra ; his 
good temper, his easy habits, his sim- 
plicity of character, rapidly enabled 
him to fall into all their ways; and, 
although evidently not what Baby 
would call “the man for Galway,” 
he endeavoured with all his might to 
please every one, and certainly suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent. 

Baby alone seemed to take pleasure 
in tormenting the poor sub. Long 
before she met with him, having heard 
much from me of his exploits abroad, 
she was continually bringing up some 
anecdote of his unhappy loves or mis- 
placed passions; which he evidently 
smarted under the more, from the 
circumstance that he appeared rather 
inclined to like my fair cousin. 

As she continued this for some time, 
I remarked that Sparks, who at first 
was all gaiety and high spirits, grew 
gradually more depressed and dispi- 
rited. [I became convinced that the 
poor fellow was in love; very little 
management on my part was necessary 
to obtain his confession ; and, accord- 
ingly, the same evening the thought 
first struck me, as we were riding 
slowly home towards O’ Malley Castle, 
I touched at first generally upon the 
merits of the Blakes, their hospitality, 
&c. ; then diverged to the accomplish- 
ments and perfections of the girls; 
and, lastly, Baby herself, in all form, 
came up for sentence. 

«* Ah, yes!” said Sparks, with a deep 
sigh, “ it is quite as you say; she isa 
lovely girl; and that liveliness in her 
character, that elasticity in her tem- 
perament, chastened down as it might 
be by the feeling of respect for the 
man she loved. I say, Charley, is it a 
very long attachment of yours ?” 

“A long attachment of mine !— 
Why, my dear Sparks, you can’t sup- 
pose that there is any thing between 
us! I pledge you my word most 
faithfully.” 

** Oh, no, don’t tell me that; what 
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good can there be in mystifying 
me ?” 

«T have no such intention, believe 
me. My cousin Baby, however I like 
and admire her, has no other place in 
my affection than a very charming girl, 
who has lightened a great many dreary 
and tiresome hours, and made my 
banishment from the world less irk- 
some than I should have found it 
without her.” 

«¢ And you are really not in love 2” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ Nor going to marry her, either ?” 

“Not the least notion of it!—a 
fact. Baby and I are excellent friends, 
for the very reason that we were 
never lovers; we have had no petits 
jeux of fallings out and makings up ; 
no hide and seek trials of affected 
indifference and real disappointments ; 
no secrets, no griefs nor grudges ¢ 
neither quarrels nor keepsakes. In 
fact, we are capital cousins ; quizzing 
every one for our own amusement ; 
riding, walking, boating together ; in 
fact, doing and thinking of every thing, 
save sighs and declarations; always 
happy to meet, and never broken- 
hearted when we parted. And I can 
only add, as a proof of my sincerity, 
that, if you feel as I suspect you do 
from your questions, I’ll be your am- 
bassador to the court of Gurtnamorra 
with sineere pleasure.” 

* Will you, really ?—Will you, in- 
deed, Charley, do this for me ?— Will 
you strengthen my wishes by your aid, 
and give me all your influence with the 
family ?” 

I could scarcely help smiling at poor 
Sparks’ eagerness or the unwarrantable 
value he put upon my alliance, in a 
case where his own unassisted efforts 
did not threaten much failure. 

“TI repeat it, Sparks, I'll make a 
proposal for you in all form, aided 
and abetted by every thing recom- 
mendatory and laudatory I can think 
of ; I'll talk of you as a Peninsular 
of no small note, and promise, and 
observe rigid silence about your Welsh 
flirtation and your Spanish elopement.” 

“ You'll not blab about the Dal- 
rymples, I hope ?”’ 

“ Trust me; I only hope you will 
be always equally discreet: but now— 
when shall it be? Should you like to 
consider the matter more ?” 

“ Oh, no! nothing of the kind ; let 
it be to-morrow, at once if I am to 
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fail ; even that, any thing’s better than 

suspense.” 
« Well, 

said I. 


” 


then, to-morrow be it, 


CHAPTER CXV 
I onpverep my horses at an early hour, 
and long before Sparks—lover that he 
was—had opened his eyes to the light, 
was already on my way towards Gurt- 
namorra. Several miles slipped away 
before I well determined how I should 
open my negociations: whether to 
papa Blake, in the first instance, or to 
Madame, to whose peculiar province 
these secrets of the home department 
belonged ; or why not at once to 
Baby? because, after all, with her it 
rested finally to accept or refuse. To 
address myself to the heads of the 
department seemed the more formal 
course, and, as I was acting entirely 
as an envoyé extraordinaire, | deemed 
this the fitting mode of proceeding. 

It was exactly eight o'clock as I 
drove up to the door. Mr. Blake was 
standing at the open window of the 
breakfast-room, snuffing the fresh air 
of the morning. The Blake mother 
was busily engaged with the economy 
of the tea-table ; a very simple style 
of morning costume, and a night-cap 
with a flounce like a petticoat, marked 
her unaffected toilette. Above stairs, 
more than one head en papillote, took 
a furtive peep between the curtains ; 
and the butler of the family, in cordu- 
roys and a fur cap, was weeding tur- 
nips in the lawn before the door. 

Mrs. Blake had barely time to take 
a hurried departure, when her husband 
came out upon the steps to bid me 
welcome. There is no physiognomist 
like your father of a family, or your 
mother with marriageable daughters. 
Lavater was nothing to them, in read- 
ing the secret springs of action—the 
hidden sources of all character. Had 
there been a good respectable bump 
allotted by Spurzheim to “ honourable 
intentions,” the matter had been all 
fair and easy,—the very first salute of 
the gentleman would have pronounced 
upon his views: but, alas! no such 
guide is forthcoming; and the science, 
as it now exists, is enveloped in doubt 
and difficulty. The gay laughing 
temperament of some, the dark and 
serious composure of others; the 
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So I wished him a good-night, and 
a stout heart to hear his fortune 
withal. 


o—A MISTAKE, 


cautious and reserved, the open and 
the candid, the witty, the sententious, 
the clever, the dull, the prudent, the 
reckless,—in a word, every variety 
which the innumerable hues of cha- 
racter imprint upon the human face 
divine, are their study. Their con- 
victions are the slow and patient fruits 
of intense observation and great logical 
accuracy. Carefully noting down 
every lineament and feature,—their 
change, their action, and their deve- 
lopement,—they track a lurking mo- 
tive with the scent of a bloodhound, 
and run down a growing passion with 
an unrelenting speed. I have been in 
the witness-box, exposed to the li- 
censed badgering and privileged im- 
pertinence of a lawyer; winked, leered, 
frowned, and sneered at with all the 
long practised tact of a nisi prius tor- 
turer; I have stood before the cold, 
fish-like, but searching eye of a prefect 
of police, as he compared my passport 
with my person, and thought he could 
detect a discrepancy in both; but I 
never felt the same sense of total ex- 
posure as when glanced at by the half 
cautious, half prying look of a worthy 
father or moc. in a family where 
there are daughters to marry, and 
* nobody coming to woo.” 

«You're early, Charley,” said Mr. 
Blake, with an affected mixture of 
carelessness and warmth. ‘ You have 
not had breakfast ?” 

«No, sir. Ihave come to claim a 
part of yours; and, if I mistake 
not, you seem a little later than 
usual.” 

“Not more than a few minutes. 
The girls will be down presently ; 
they're early risers, Charley ; good 
habits are just as easy as bad ones ; 
and, the Lord be praised! my girls 
were never brought up with any 
other.” 

“IT am well aware of it, sir; and, 
indeed, if I may be permitted to take 
advantage of the apropos, it was on the 
subject of one of your daughters that 
I wished to speak to you this morning, 
and which brought me over at this 
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uncivilized hour, hoping to find you 
alone.” 

Mr. Blake's look for a moment was 
one of triumphant satisfaction : it was 
but a glance, however, and repressed 
the very instant after, as he said with 
a well-got-up indifference,— 

“Just step with me into the study, 
and we're sure not to be interrupted.” 

Now, although I have little time or 
space for such dallying, I cannot help 
dwelling for a moment upon the aspect 
of what Mr. Blake dignified with the 
name of his study. It was a small 
apartment with one window, the panes 
of which, independent of all aid from 
a curtain, tempered the daylight 
through the medium of cobwebs, dust, 
and the ill-trained branches of some 
wall tree without. 

Three oak chairs and a small table 
were the only articles of furniture ; 
while around, on all sides, lay the dis- 
jecta membra of Mr. Blake's hunting, 
fishing, shooting, and coursing equip- 
ments—old top-boots, driving-whips, 
odd spurs, a racing saddle, a blunder- 
buss, the helmet of the Galway light 
horse, a salmon net, a large map of 
the county with a marginal index to 
several mortgages marked with a cross, 
a stable lantern, the rudder of a boat, 
and several other articles represen- 
tative of his daily associations ; but 
not one book, save an odd volume of 
Watty Cox’s Magazine, whose pages 
seemed as much the receptacle of 
brown hackles for trout fishing as the 
resource of literary leisure. 

«Here we'll be quite cosey, and to 
ourselves,” said Mr. Blake, as, placing 
a chair for me, he sat down himself, 
with the air of a man resolved to as- 
sist, by advice and counsel, the dilem- 
ma of some dear friend. 

After a few preliminary obser- 
vations, which, like a breathing canter 
before a race, serves to get your cou- 
rage up, and settle you well in your 
seat, I opened my negociation by some 
very broad and sweeping truism about 
the misfortunes of a bachelor exist- 
ence, the discomforts of his position, 
his want of home and happiness, the 
necessity for his one day thinking se- 
riously about marriage ; it being in a 
measure almost as inevitable a termi- 
nation of the free and easy career of 
his single life as transportation for 
seven years is to that of a poacher. 
“You cannot go on, sir,” said I 
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‘‘ trespassing for ever upon your neigh- 
bours’ preserves ; you must be appre- 
hended sooner or later; therefore, I 
think, the better way is to take out a 
licence.” 

Never was a small sally of wit more 
thoroughly successful. Mr. Blake 
laughed till he cried, and when he had 
done wiped his eyes with a snuffy hand- 
kerchief and cried till he laughed again. 
As, somehow, I could not conceal from 
myself a suspicion as to the sincerity of 
my friend’s mirth, I merely consoled 
myself with the French adage, that he 
laughs best who laughs last ; and went 
on,— 

«It will not be deemed surprising, 
sir, that a man should come to the 
discovery I have just mentioned much 
more rapidly by having enjoyed the 
pleasure of intimacy with your family ; 
not only by the example of perfect do- 
mestic happiness presented to him, but 
by the prospect held out that a heritage 
of the fair gifts which adorn and grace 
married life, may reasonably be looked 
for among the daughters of those, 
themselves the realization of conjugal 
felicity.” 

Here was a canter, with a ven- 
geance ; and as I felt blown, I slack- 
ened my pace, coughed, and resumed, 

«* Miss Mary Blake, sir, is then the 
object of my present communication : 
she it is, who has made an existence 
that seemed fair and pleasurable be- 
fore, appear blank and unprofitable 
without her. I have, therefore,—to 
come at once to the point,—visited 
you this morning, formally to ask her 

and in marriage: her fortune, I may 
observe at once, is perfectly imma- 
terial—a matter of no consequence (so 
Mr. Blake thought also); a com- 
petence fully carte every reasonable 
notion of expenditure 

«* There—there; don’t—don’t,” said 
Mr. Blake, wiping his eyes with a sob 
like a hiccup, “ don’t speak of money. 
I know what you’d say; a handsome 
settlement —a well-secured jointure, 
and all that. Yes, yes, I feel it all.” 

‘Why yes, sir, I believe I may 
add, that every thing in this respect 
will answer your expectations.” 

“«« Of course—to be sure. My poor 
dear Baby! how to do without her, 
that’s the rub. You don’t know, 
O'Malley, what that girl is to me— 
you can’t know it; you'll feel it one 
day, though—-that you will.” 
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“The devil I shall!” thought I to 
myself. 

“The great point is, after all, to 
learn the ‘lady’s disposition in the 
matter. P 

“ Ah, Charley! none of this with 
me, you sly dog! You think I don’t 
know you. Why I've been watching 
—that is, I have seen—no, I mean I’ve 
heard—they—they—: people will talk, 
you know.” 

“Very true, sir. 
going to remark 

Just at this moment the door opened, 
and Miss Baby herself, looking most 
annoyingly handsome, put in her head. 

“Papa, we're waiting breakfast. 
Ah, Charley, how d’ye do?” 

* Come in, Baby,” said Mr. Blake ; 
you haven't given me my kiss this 
morning.” 

The lovely girl threw her arms 
around his neck, while her bright and 
flowing locks fell richly upon his 
shoulder. I turned rather sulkily 
away: the thing always provokes me, 
There is as much cold selfish cruelty 
in such coram publico endearments, as 
in the luscious display of rich rounds 
and sirloins in a chop-house, to the 
eyes of the starved and penniless wretch 
without, who, with dripping rags and 
watering lip, eats imaginary slices, 
while the pains of hunger are tortur- 
ing him. 

“ There’s Tim!” said Mr. Blake, 
suddenly. “ Tim Cronin !—Tim !” 
shouted he to—as it seemed to me— 
an imaginary individual outside; while, 
in the eagerness of pursuit, he rushed 
out of the study, banging the door as 
he went, and leaving Baby and myself 
to our mutual edification. 

I should have preferred it being 
otherwise ; but as the Fates willed it 
thus, I took Baby’s hand, and led her 
to the window. Now there is one 
feature of my countrymen which, hav- 
ing recognised strongly in myself, I 
would fain proclaim ; and writing, as 
I do,—however little people may sus- 
pect me,—solely for the sake of the 
moral, would gladly warn the unsus- 
pecting against. I mean, a very de- 
cided tendency to become the consoler, 
the confidant of young ladies ; seeking 
out opportunities of assuaging their 
sorrows, reconciling their afflictions, 
breaking eventful passages to their 
ears ; not from any inherent pleasure 
in the tragic phases of the intercourse, 
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but for the semi-tenderness of manner, 
that harmless hand-squeezing, that in- 
nocent waist-pressing, without which 
consolation is but like salmon without 
lobster—a thing maimed, wanting, and 
imperfect. 

Now whether this with me was a 
natural gift, or merely a“ way we 
have in the army,” as the song says, I 
shall not pretend to say ; but I venture 
to affirm that few men could excel me 
in the practice I speak of some five- 
and-twenty years ago. Fair reader, 
do pray, if I have the happiness of 
being known to you, deduct them from 
my age before you subtract from my 
merits. 

« Well, Baby dear, I have just been 
speaking about you to papa. Yes, 
dear,—don't look so incredulous,— 
even of your own sweet self. Well, 
do you know I almost prefer your hair 
worn that way; those same silky 
masses look better falling thus hea- 
vily: 

«* There now, Charley! ah, don’t.” 

“ Well, Baby, as I was saying, be- 
fore you stopped me, I have been ask- 
ing your papa a very important ques- 
tion, and he has referred me to you 
for the answer. And now will you 
tell me, in all frankness and honesty, 
your mind on the matter?” 

She grew deadly pale as I spoke 
these words; then suddenly flushed 
up again, but said not a word. I 
could perceive, however, from her 
heaving chest and restless manner, 
that no common agitation was stirring 
her bosom. It was cruelty to be 
silent, so I continued— 

One who loves you well, Baby 
dear, has asked his own heart the 
question, and learned that without you 
he has no chance of happiness ; that 
your bright eyes are to him bluer than 
the deep sky above him; that your 
soft voice, your winning smile—and 
what a smile it is!—have taught him 
that he loves, nay, adores you. Then, 
dearest,—what pretty fingers those 
are! Ah! what is this? whence 
came that emerald? I never saw that 
ring before, Baby.” 

* Oh, that—” said she, blushing 
deeply, “that is a ring the foolish 
creature Sparks gave me a couple of 
days ago; but I don’t like it—I don’t 
intend to keep it.” 

So saying, she endeavoured to draw 
it from her finger, but in vain, 
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“ But why, Baby, why take it off? 
is it to give him the pleasure of putting 
it on again? There, don't look angry ; 
we inust not fall out, surely.” 

** No, Charley, if you are not vexed 
with me—if you are not . 

“No, no, my dear Baby; nothing 
of the kind. Sparks was quite right 
in not entrusting his entire fortune to 
my diplomacy ; but, at least, he ought 
to have told me that he had opened 
the negociation. Now the question 
simply is— Do you love him? or 
rather, because that shortens matters, 
— Will you accept him ?” 

* Love who ?” 

« Love whom! 
sure.” 

A flash of indignant surprise passed 
across her features, now pale as mar- 
ble; her lips were slightly parted ; 
her large full eyes were fixed upon me 
steadfastly ; and her hand, which I 
had held in mine, she suddenly with- 
drew from my grasp. 

« And so—and so it isof Mr.Sparks’ 
cause you are so ardently the advo- 
cate?” said she, at length, after a 
pause of most awkward duration. 

“‘ Why, of course, my dear cousin. 
It was at his suit and solicitation I 
called on your father ; it was he him- 
self who intreated me to take this 
step; it was he y 

But before I could conclude, she 
burst into a torrent of tears, and 
rushed from the room. 

Here was a situation! What the 
deuce was the matter? Did she, or 
did she not, care for him? Was her 
pride or her delicacy hurt at my being 
made the means of the communication 
to her father? What had Sparks 
done or said to put himself and me in 
such a devil of a predicament ? Could 
she care for any one else ? 

« Well, Charley !” cried Mr. Blake, 
as he entered, rubbing his hands in a 
perfect paroxysm of good temper. 
“ Well, Charley, has love-making 
driven breakfast out of our head ?” 

“‘ Why, faith, sir, I greatly fear I 
have blundered my mission sadly. My 
cousin Mary does not appear so per- 
fectly satisfied: her manner ‘ 

** Don’t tell me such nonsense—the 
girl’s manner! Why, man, I thought 
you were too old a soldier to be taken 
in that way.” 

“ Well, then, sir, the best thing, 
under the circumstances, is, to send 
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over Sparks himself. Your consent, 
I may tell him, is already obtained.” 

“ Yes, my boy; and my daughter's 
is equally sure. But I don't see what 
we want with Sparks at all: among 
old friends and relatives, as we are, 
there is, I think, no need of a stran- 
ger.” 

«A stranger! Very true, sir; he 
is a stranger ; but when that stranger 
is about to become your son-in- 
law r 

« About to become what?” said Mr. 
Blake, rubbing his spectacles, and 
placing them leisurely on his nose to 
regard me; “to become what ?” 

“Your son-in-law. I hope I have 
been sufficiently explicit, sir, in making 
known Mr. Sparks’ wishes to you.” 

“Mr. Sparks! Why, damn me, 
sir—that is—I beg pardon for the 
warmth—you—you never mentioned 
his name to-day till now. Youled me 
to suppose that—in fact, you told me 
most clearly———” 

Here, from the united efforts of 
rage and a struggle for concealment, 
Mr. Blake was unable to proceed, and 
walked the room with a melodramatic 
stamp perfectly awful. 

* Really, sir,” said I at last, * while 
I deeply regret any misconception or 
mistake I have been the cause of, I 
must in justice to myself say, that I am 
perfectly unconscious of having misled 
you. I came here this morning with 
a proposition for the hand of your 
daughter in behalf of. . 

“Yourself, sir! Yes, yourself. I'll 
be. no! I'll not swear; but—but 
just answer me, if you ever mentioned 
one word of Mr. Sparks; if you 
ever alluded to him till the last few 
minutes ?” 

I was perfectly astounded. It might 
be: alas! it was exactly as he stated. 
In my unlucky effort at extreme 
delicacy, I became only so very 
mysterious, that I left the matter open 
for them to suppose that the khan of 
Tartary was in love with Baby. 

There was but one course now open. 
I most humbly apologised for my 
blunder ; repeated, by every expression 
I could summon up, my sorrow for 
what had happened ; and was _ be- 
ginning a renewal of negociation “ in 
re Sparks,” when, overcome by his 
passion, Mr. Blake couldhear no more, 
but snatched up his hat, and left the 
Toom, 
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Had it not been for Baby's share in 
the transaction, I should have laughed 
outright. As it was, I felt any thing 
but mirthful ; and the only clear and 
collected idea in my mind was, to hurry 
home with all speed and fasten a 
quarrel on Sparks, the innocent cause 
of the whole mishap. Why this 
thought struck me let physiologists 
decide. 

A few moments’ reflection satisfied 
me, that, under present circumstances, 
it would be particularly awkward to 
meet with any others of the family. 
Ardently desiring to secure my retreat, 
I succeeded, after some little time, in 
opening the window sash; consoling 
myself for any injury I was about to 
inflict upon Mr. Blake’s young plan- 
tation in my descent, by the thought 
of the service I was rendering him 
while admitting a little fresh air into 
his sanctum. 

For my patriotism sake I will not 
record my sensations as I took my 
way through the shrubbery towards 
the stable. Men are ever so prone to 
revenge their faults and their follies 
upon such inoffensive agencies as time 
and place, wind or weather, that I was 
quite convinced that to any other but 
zalway ears my exposé would have 
been perfectly clear and intelligible ; 
and that in no other country under 
heaven would a man be expected to 
marry a young lady from a blunder in 
his grammar. 

Baby may be quite right, thought I ; 
but one thing is assuredly true, if I'll 
never do for Galway, Galway will 
never doforme. No, hangit! I have 
endured enough for above two years. 
I have lived in banishment, away from 
society, supposing that, at least, if I 
isolated myself from the pleasures of 
the world, I was exempt from its 
annoyances: but no; in the seclusion 
of my remote abode troubles found 
their entrance as easily as elsewhere, 
so I determined at once to leave home; 
where for, I knew not. If life had 
few charms, it had still fewer ties for 
me: if I was not bound by the bonds 
of kindred, I was untrammelled by 
their restraints. 

The resolution once taken, I burned 
to putit into effect ; and so impa- 
tiently did I press forward, as to call 
forth more than one remonstrance on 
the part of Mike at the pace we were 
proceeding at. As I neared home, 





the shrill but stirring sounds of drum 
and fife met me; and shortly after, a 
crowd of country people filled the 
road. Supposing it some mere re- 
cruiting party, I was endeavouring to 
press on, when the sounds of a full 
military band, in the exhilarating 
measure of a quick step, convinced me 
of my error; and, as I drew to one 
side of the road, the advanced guard 
of an infantry regiment came forward. 
The men’s faces were flushed, their 
uniform dusty and travel-stained, their 
knapsacks strapped firmly on, and 
their gait the steady tramp of the 
march. Saluting the subaltern, I 
asked if any thing of consequence had 
occurred in the south, that the troops 
were so suddenly under orders. The 
officer stared at me for a moment or 
two without speaking; and while a 
slight smile half curled his lip, an- 
swered— 

“ Apparently, sir, you seem very 
indifferent to military news, otherwise 
you can scarcely be ignorant of the 
cause of our route.” 

** On the contrary,” said I, “I am, 
though a young man, an old soldier, 
and feel most anxious about every 
thing connected with the service.” 

«Then it is very strange, sir, you 
should not have heard the news. 
Buonaparte has returned from Elba, 
has arrived at Paris, been received 
with the most overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, and at this moment the prepa- 

rations for war are resounding from 
Venice to the Vistula. All our forces, 
disposable, are on the march for 
embarkation. The Duke of Wellington 
has taken the command, and already I 
may say the campaign has begun.” 

The tone of enthusiasm in which 
the young officer spoke, the astounding 
intelligence itself, contrasting with the 
apathetic indolence of my own life, 
made me blush deeply, as I muttered 
some miserable apology for my ig- 
norance. 

* And you are now en route ?” 

“For Fermoy; from which we 
march to Cove for embarkation. The 
first battalion of our regiment sailed 
for the West Indies a week since, but 
a frigate has been sent after them to 
bring them back ; and we hope all to 
meet in the Netherlands before the 
month is over. But I must beg your 
pardon for saying adieu. Good bye, 
sir,” 
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** Good bye, sir ; good bye,” said I, 
as, still standing in the road, I was so 
overwhelmed with surprise that I 
could scarcely credit my senses. 

“ A little farther on I came up with 
the main body of the regiment, from 
whom I learned the corroboration of 
the news, and also the additional 
intelligence that Sparks had been 
ordered off with his detachment early 
in the morning, a veteran battalion 
being sent into garrison in the various 
towns of the south and west. 

“Do you happen to know a Mr. 
O’ Malley, said the major, 
coming up with a note in his hand. 

“I beg to present him to you,” 
said I, bowing. 

“ Well, sir, Sparks gave me this 
note, which he wrote with a pencil as 
we crossed each other on the road this 
morning. He told me you were an 
old fourteenth man; but your re- 
giment is in India, I believe; at least 
Power said they were under orders 
when we met him.” 

“Fred Power! are you acquainted 


sir ?” 
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with him? is he now, 
pray ?” 

‘** Fred is on the staff with General 
Vandeleur—and is now in Belgium.” 

“Indeed!” said I, every moment 
increasing my surprise at some new 
piece of intelligence. “« And the 
eighty-eighth ?” said I, recurring to my 
old friends in that regiment. 

“ Oh, the eighty-eighth are at 
Gibraltar, or somewhere in the Me- 
diterranean: at least, I know they are 
not near enough to open the present 
campaign with us. But if you'd like 
to hear any more news, you must come 
over to Borrisokane: we stop there 
to-night.” 

* Then I'll certainly do so.” 

“ Come at six, then, and dine with 
us.” 

“ Agreed,” said I; “ and now, good 
morning.” 

So saying, I once more drove on; 
my head full of all that I had been 
hearing, and my heart bursting with 
eagerness to join the gallant fellows 
now bound for the campaign. 
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I must not protract a tale already far 
too long, by the recital of my ac- 
quaintance with the gallant twenty- 
sixth. It is sufficient that I should 
say that, having given Mike orders 
to follow me to Cove, I joined the 
regiment on their march, and accom- 
panied them to Cork. Every hour 
of each day brought us in news of 
moment and importance; and amid 
all the stirring preparations for the 
war, the account of the splendid 
spectacle of the camp de Mai burst 
upon astonished Europe, and the in- 
telligence spread far and near ; that 
the enthusiasm of France never rose 
higher in favour of the emperor ; 
and, while the whole world prepared 
for the deadly combat, Napoleon sur- 
passed even himself, by the magnificent 
conceptions for the coming conflict ; 
and the stupendous nature of those 
plans by which he resolved on resisting 
combined and united Europe. 

While our admiration and wonder 
of the mighty spirit that ruled the 
destinies of the Continent rose high, 
so did our own ardent and burning 
desire for the day when the open 


field of fight should place us once 
more in front of each other. 

Every hard-fought engagement of 
the Spanish war was thought of and 
talked over; from Talavera to Tou- 
louse, all was remembered ; and, while 
among the old Peninsulars the military 
ardour was so universally displayed, 
among the regiments who had not 
shared the glories of Spain and Por- 
tugal, an equal, perhaps a greater, 
impulse was created for the approach- 
ing campaign. 

When we arrived at Cork, the scene 
of bustle and excitement exceeded any 
thing I ever witnessed: troops were 
mustering in every quarter ; regiments 
arriving and embarking ; fresh bodies 
of men pouring in; drills, parades, 
and inspections going forward ; arms, 
ammunition, and military stores dis- 
tributing ; and, amid all, a spirit of 
burning enthusiasm animating every 
rank, for the approaching glory of 
the newly-arisen war. 

While thus each was full of his own 
hopes and expectations, I alone felt 
depressed and down-hearted. My 
lias rank was lost to me for 
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ever; my regiment many, many a 
mile from the scene of the coming 
strife; though young, I felt like one 
already old and by-gone. The last- 
joined ensign seemed, in his glowing 
aspiration, a better soldier than I, as, 
sad and dispirited, 1 wandered through 
the busy crowds, surveying with curious 
eye each gallant horseman as he rode 
proudly past. What was wealth and 
fortune tome? What had they ever 
been, compared with all they cost me ? 
—the abandonment of the career I 
loved—the path in life I sought and 
panted for. Day after day I lingered 
on, watching with beating heart each 
detachment as they left the shore; 
and when their parting cheer rang 
high above the breeze, turned sadly 
back to mourn over a life that had 
failed in its promise, and an existence 
now shorn of its enjoyment. 

It was on the evening of the 3d of 
June that I was slowly wending my 
way back towards my hotel—latterly 
I had refused all invitations to dine at 
the mess—and by a strange spirit of 
contradiction, while I avoided society, 
could yet not tear myself away from 
the spot where every remembrance of 
my past life was daily embittered by 
the scenes around me. But so it was; 
the movement of the troops, their re- 
views, their arriyals and departures, 
possessed the most thrilling interest 
for me; while I could not endure to 
hear the mention of those high hopes 
and glorious vows each brave fellow 
muttered. 

It was, as I remember, on the 
evening of the 3d of June, I entered 
my hotel, lower in spirits even than 
usual: the bugles of the gallant seventy- 
first, as they dropped down with the 
tide, played a well-known march I had 
heard the night before Talavera; all 
my bold and hardy days came rushing 
madly to my mind; and my present 
life seemed no longer endurable. The 
last army list and the newspapers lay 
on my table, and I turned to read the 
latest promotions with that feeling of 
bitterness by which an unhappy man 
loves to tamper with his misery. 

Almost the first paragraph I threw 
my eyes upon ran thus: 





*‘ Ostenp, May 247TH.—The Vixen 
sloop-of-war, which arrived off our 
port this morning, brought, among 
several other officers of inferior note, 
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Lieutenant-General Sir George Dash- 
wood, appointed as Assistant- Adjutant- 
General on the staff of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington: the gallant 
general was accompanied by his lovely 
and accomplished daughter, and his 
military secretary and aid-de-camp, 
Major Hammersley, of the second 
life-guards. They partook of a hur- 
ried déjeiné with the burgomaster, 
and left immediately after for Brus- 
sels.” 


Twice I read this over, while a 
burning hot sensation settled upon 
my throat and temples. So Ham- 
mersley still persists—he still hopes— 
and what then ?—what can it be to me? 
—my prospects have long since faded 
and vanished; doubtless, ere this, I 
am as much forgotten as though we 
had never met: would that we never 
had! I threw up the window-sash, 
a light breeze was gently stirring, 
and, as it fanned my hot and bursting 
head, I felt cooled and relieved. Some 
soldiers were talking beneath the win- 
dow, and among them I recognised 
Mike’s voice. 

“And so you sail at daybreak, 
serjeant ?” 

“Yes, Mister Free; we have our 
orders to be on board before the flood- 
tide ; the Thunderer drops down the 
harbour to-night, and we are merely 
here to collect our stragglers.” 

“ Faix, it’s little I thought I'd ever 
envy a sodger any more; but, some 
way, I wish I was going with you.” 

“ Nothing easier, Mike,” said ano- 
ther, laughing. 

* Oh, true for you, but that’s not 
the way I'd like to do it; if my master, 
now, would just get over his low spirits, 
and spake a word to the Duke of York, 
devil a doubt but he’d give him his 
commission back again, and then one 
might go in comfort.” 

** Your master likes his feather 
pillow better than a mossy stone under 
his head, I’m thinking, and he ain’t 
far wrong either.” 


“ Ye're out there, neighbour; it’s - 


himself cares as little for hardship as 
any one of you; and sure it’s not 
becoming me to say it, but the best 
blood and the best bred was always 
the last to give in for either cold or 
hunger, ay, or even complain of it.” 
Mike’s few words shot upon me a 
new and a sudden conviction—what 
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was to prevent my going once more? 
Obvious as such a thought now was, 
yet never until this moment did it 
present itself so palpably. So habi- 
tuated does the mind become to a 
certain train of reasoning, framing 
its convictions according to one pre- 
conceived plan, and making every fact 
and every circumstance concur in 
strengthening what often may be but 
a prejudice—that the absence of the 
old fourteenth in India; the sale of 
my commission ; the want of rank in 
the service, all seemed to present an 
insurmountable barrier to my re-enter- 
ing the army. A few chance words 
now changed all this, and I saw that, 
as a volunteer at least, the path of 
glory was still open, and the thought 
was no sooner conceived than the re- 
solve to execute it. While, therefore, 
I walked hurriedly up and down, 
devising, planning, plotting, and con- 
triving, each instant I would stop to 
ask myself how it happened I had not 
determined upon this before. 

As I summoned Mike before me, I 
could not repress a feeling of false 
shame, as I remembered how suddenly 
so natural a resolve must seem to have 
been adopted ; and it was with some- 
what of hesitation that 1 opened the 
conversation. 

« And so, sir, you are going, after 
all, long life to you; but I never 
doubted it; sure you wouldn’t be 
your father’s son, and not join divarsion 
when there was any going.” 

The poor fellow’s eyes brightened 
up, his look gladdened, and before he 
reached the foot of the stairs I heard 
his loud cheer of delight, that once 
more we were off to the wars. 

The packet sailed for Liverpool the 
next morning ; by it we took our pas- 
sage, and on the third morning I found 
myself in the waiting-room at the 
Horse Guards, expecting the moment 
of his royal highness’s arrival; my 
determination being, to sérve as a 
volunteer in any regiment the duke 
might suggest, until such time as a 
prospect presented itself of entering 
the service as a subaltern. 

The room was crowded by officers 
of every rank and arm in the service : 
the old gray-headed general of division ; 
the tall, stout-looking captain of in- 
fantry; the thin and boyish figure of 
the newly-gazetted cornet, were all 
there; every accent, every look that 


mark each trait of national distinction 
in the empire, had its representative : 
the reserved and distant Scotchman ; 
the gay, laughing, exuberant Patlan- 
der ; the dark-eyed and dark-browed 
North Briton, collected in groups, 
talked eagerly together ; while every 
instant, as some new arrival would 
enter, all eyes would turn to the spot, 
in eager expectation of the duke’s 
coming. At last the clash of arms, 
as the guard turned out, apprised us 
of his approach, and we had scarcely 
time to stand up and stop the buzz of 
voices, when the door opened, and an 
aide-de-camp proclaimed in a full tone, 
«‘ His Royal Highness the commander- 
in-chief.” 

Bowing courteously on every side, 
he advanced through the crowd, turn- 
ing his rapid and piercing look here 
and there through the room, while 
with that tact, the essential gift of 
his family, he recognised each person 
by his name, directing from one to the 
other some passing observation, 

“ Ah, Sir George Cockburn, how 
d'ye do? your son’s appointment is 
made out. Major Conyers, that ap- 
plication shall be looked to. Forbes, 
you must explain, that I cannot pos- 
sibly put men in the regiment of their 
choice—the service is the first thing. 
Lord L » your memorial is before 
the Prince Regent—the cavalry com- 
mand will, I believe, however, include 
your name.” 

While he spoke thus, he approached 
the place where I was standing, when 
suddenly checking himself, he looked 
at me for a moment, somewhat sternly. 
« Why not in uniform, sir ?” 

“ Your Royal Highness, I am not in 
the army.” 

“Not in the army ?—not in the 
army ?—and why, may I beg to know, 
have you » but I’m speaking to 
Captain O'Malley, if I mistake 
not ?” 

«T held that rank, sir, once, but 
family necessities compelled me to sell 
out; I have now no commission in the 
service, but am come to beseech your 
Royal Highness’s permission to serve 
as a volunteer.” 

« Asa volunteer, eh ?—a volunteer ? 
—come, that’s right, I like that ; but 
still, we want such fellows as you; 
the man of Ciudad Rodrigo? Yes, 
my Lord L——, this is one of the 
stormers; fought his way through the 
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trench among the first ; must not be 
neglected. Hold yourself in readi- 
ness, Captain—hang it, I was forget- 
ting—Mr. O'Malley, I mean—hold 
yourself in readiness for a staff ap- 
pointment; Smithson, take a note of 
this.” 

So saying, he wended on, and I 
found myself in the street, with a 
heart bounding with delight, and a 
step proud as an emperor's. 

With such rapidity the events of 
my life now follow one upon the other, 
that I could take no note of time as it 
passed. On the fourth day after my 
conversation with the duke, I found 
myself in Brussels. As yet I heard 
nothing of the appointment, nor was 
I gazetted to any regiment or any si- 
tuation on the staff. It was strange 
enough, too, I met but few of my old 
associates, and not one of those with 
whom I had been most intimate in my 
Peninsular career ; but it so chanced, 
that very many of the regiments who 
most distinguished themselves in the 
Spanish campaigns, at the peace of 
18l4, were sent on foreign service. 
My old friend Power was, I learned, 
quartered at Courtrai, and, as I was 
perfectly at liberty to dispose of my 
movements at present, | resolved to 
visit him there. 

It was a beautiful evening on the 
12th June, I had been inquiring con- 
cerning post horses for my journey, 
and was returniag slowly through the 
park. The hour was late, near mid- 
night, but a pale moonlight, a calm 
unruffied air, and stronger induce- 
ments still, the song of the night- 
ingales that abound in this place, pre- 
vailed on many of the loungers to pro- 
long their stay ; and so, from many a 
shady walk and tangled arbour, the 
clank of a sabre would strike upon the 
ear, or the low soft voice of woman 
would mingle her dulcet sound with 
the deep tones of her companion. I 
wandered on thoughtful and alone; 
my mind preoccupied so completely 
with the mighty events passing before 
me, I totally forgot my own humble 
career, and the circumstances of my 
fortune. As I turned into an alley 
which leads from the Great Walk to- 
wards tne palace of the Prince of 
Orange, I found my path obstructed 
by three persons who were walking 
slowly along in front of me. I was, 
as ] have mentioned, deeply absorbed 
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in thought, so that I found myself 
close behind them, before I was aware 
of their presence. Two of the party 
were in uniform, and, by their plumes, 
upon which a passing ray of moon- 
light flickered, I could detect they 
were general officers ; the third was a 
lady. Unable to pass them, and un- 
willing to turn back, I was unavoid- 
ably compelled to follow and, how- 
ever unwilling, to overhear somewhat 
of their conversation. 

“You mistake, George, you mis- 
take ; depend upon it this will be no 
lengthened campaign; victory will 
soon decide for one side or the other. 
If Napoleon beat the Prussians one 
day, and beat us the next, the German 
States will rally to his standard, and 
the old confederation of the Rhine 
will spring up once more, in all the 
plenitude of its power. The camp 
de Mai has shown the enthusiasm of 
France for their emperor. Louis 
XVIII. fled from his capital, with few 
to follow, and none to say ‘ God bless 
him!’ the warlike spirit of the nation 
is roused again ; the interval of peace, 
too short to teach habits of patient and 
enduring industry, is yet sufficient to 
whet the appetite for carnage, and no- 
thing was wanting, save the presence 
of Napoleon alone, to restore all the 
brilliant delusions and _ intoxicating 
splendours of the empire.” 

* T confess,” said the other, “ I take 
a very different view from yours in 
this matter: to me it seems that France 
is as tired of battles as of the Bour- 
bons “9 

I heard no more; for, though the 
speaker continued, a misty confusion 
passed across my mind. ‘The tones of 
his voice, well remembered as they 
were by me, left me unable to think ; 
and as I stood motionless on the spot, 
I muttered half aloud, “Sir George 
Dashwood.” It was he, indeed, and 
she who leaned upon his arm, could 
be no other than Lucy herself. I 
know not how it was; for many a 
long month I had schooled my heart, 
and taught myself to believe, that time 
had dulled the deep impression she 
had made upon me; and that, were 
we to meet again, it would be with 
more sorrow on my part, for my 
broken dream of happiness, than of 
attachment and affection for her who 
inspired it ; but now, scarcely was I 
near her; 1 had not gazed upon her 
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looks ; I had not even heard her voice ; 
and yet, in all their ancient force, came 
back the early passages of my love; 
and, as her foot-fall sounded gently 
upon the ground, my heart beat scarce 
less audibly. Alas! I could no longer 
disguise from myself the avowal, that 
she it was, and she only, who implanted 
in my heart the thirst for distinction ; 
and the moment was ever present to 
my mind, in which, as she threw her 
arms around her father’s neck, she 
muttered, “* Oh, why not a soldier ?” 

As I thus reflected, an officer in full 
dress passed me hurriedly, and taking 
off his hat as he came up with the 
party before me, bowed obsequiously. 

“ My Lord » I believe, and 
Sir George Dashwood.” They replied 
by a bow. “Sir Thomas Picton 
wishes to speak with you both fora 
moment; he is standing beside the 
‘ Basin.’ If you will permit ” said 
he, looking towards Lucy. 

« Thank you, sir,” said Sir George ; 
“if you will have the goodness to ac- 
company us, my daughter will wait our 
coming here. Sit down, Lucy, we 
shall not be long away.” 

The next moment she was alone; 
the last echoes of their retiring foot- 
steps had died away in the grassy walk, 
and in the calm and death-like stillness, 
I could hear every rustle of her silk 
dress; the moonlight fell in fitful 
straggling gleams between the leafy 
branches, and showed me her coun- 
tenance, pale as marble; her eyes 
were upturned slightly; her brown 
hair, divided upon her fair forehead, 
sparkled with a wreath of brilliants, 
which heightened the lustrous effect 
of her calm beauty ; and now, I could 
perceive her dress bespoke that she 
had been at some of the splendid 
entertainments which followed day 
after day in the busy capital. 

Thus I stood within a few paces of 
her, to be near to whom, a few hours 
before, I would willingly have given 
all I possessed in the world, and yet 
now, a barrier, far more insurmount- 
able than time and space, intervened 
between us ; still, it seemed as though 
fortune had presented this incident, as 

. alast farewell between us. Why should 
Inot take advantage of it ?—why should 
I not seize the only opportunity that 
might ever occur, of rescuing myself 
from the apparent load of ingratitude 
which weiphed on my memory? I 
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felt, in the cold despair of my heart, 
that I could have no hold upon her 
affection; but a pride scarce less 
strong than the attachment that gave 
rise to it, urged me to speak. By 
one violent effort I summoned up my 
courage, and while I resolved to limit 
the few words I should say merely to 
my vindication, I prepared to advance. 
Just at this instant, however, ashadow 
crossed the path; a rustling sound 
was heard among the branches, and 
the tall figure of a man-in a dragoon 
cloak stood before me. Lucy turned 
suddenly at the sound; but scarcely 
had her eyes been bent in the 
direction, when, throwing off his 
cloak, he sprang forward, and dropped 
on one knee at her feet. All my 
feeling of shame at the part I was 
performing, was now succeeded by a 
sense of savage and revengeful hatred. 
It was enough that I should be brought 
to look upon her whom I had lost for 
ever, without the added bitterness of 
witnessing her preference for a rival. 
The whirlwind passion of my brain 
stunned and stupified me. Uncon- 
sciously, I drew my sword from my 
scabbard, and it was only as the pale 
light fell upon the keen blade, that 
the thought flashed across me, “ What 
could I mean to do ?” 

“‘ No, Hammersley”—it was he in- 
deed—said she, “ it is unkind, it is un- 
fair, nay, it is unmanly to press me 
thus; I would not pain you, were it 
not, that in sparing you now, I should 
entail deeper injury upon you here- 
after : ask me to be your sister—your 
friend ; ask me to feel proudly in your 
triumphs—to glory in your success ; 
all this I do feel, but, oh! I beseech 
you, as you value your happiness—as 
you prize mine—ask me no more than 
this.” 

There was a pause of some seconds ; 
and, at length, the low tones of a 
man’s voice, broken and uncertain in 
their utterance, said, 

“I know it—I feel it—my heart 
never bade me hope—and now—’tis 
over.” 

He stood up as he spoke, and while 
he threw the white folds of his mantle 
round him, a gleam of light fell upon 
his features: they were pale as death ; 
two dark circles surrounded his sunken 
eyes, and his bloodless lip looked still 
more ghastly, from the dark moustache 
that dropped above it. | 
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« Fare ye well,” said he slowly, as 
he crossed his arms sadly upon his 
breast, “I will not pain you more.” 

“Oh, go not thus from me,” said 
she, as her voice became tremulous 
with emotion; “do not add to the 
sorrow that weighs upon my heart. 
I cannot, indeed I cannot, be other 
than I am, and I do but hate myself, 
to think that I cannot give my love 
where I have given all my esteem. 
If time ” but before she could 
continue further, the noise of ap- 
proaching footsteps was heard, and the 
voice of Sir George, as he came near. 
Hammersley disappeared at once, and 
Lucy, with rapid steps, advanced to 
meet her father, while I remained ri- 
vetted upon the spot. What a tor- 
rent of emotions then rushed upon my 
heart ?—what hopes, long dead or dy- 
ing, sprang up to life again?—what 
visions of long-abandoned happiness 
flitted before me? Could it be, 
then—dare I trust myself to think it— 
that Lucy caredfor me? The thought 
was maddening: with a bounding 
sense of ecstacy I dashed across the 
park, resolving, at all hazards, to risk 
every thing upon the chance, and wait 
the next morning upon Sir George 
Dashwood. As I thought thus, I 
reached my hotel, where I found Mike 
in waiting with a letter. As I walked 
towards the lamp in the porte-cochére, 
my eye fell upon the address; it was 
in General Dashwood’s hand ; I tore it 
open and read as follows :— 


« Dear Sir—Circumstances into 
which you will excuse me entering at 
present, having placed an insurmount- 
able barrier to our former terms of in- 
timacy, you will, I trust, excuse me 
declining the honour of any nearer ac- 
quaintance, and also forgive the liberty 
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I take in informing you of it, which 
step, however unpleasant to my feel- 
ings, will save us both the great pain 
of a meeting. 

“ T have only this moment heard of 
your arrival in Brussels, and take thus 
the earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating with you. 

“ With every assurance of my re- 
spect for you personally, and an ear- 
nest desire to serve you in your mili- 
tary career, 

“ I beg to remain, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
* GrorcEe Dasuwoop.” 


*« Another note, sir,” said Mike, as 
he thrust into my unconscious hands 
a letter he had just received from an 
orderly. 

Stunned, half stupified, I broke the 
seal. The contents were but three 
lines :— 


** Srr,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that Sir Thomas Picton has ap- 
pointed you an extra aid-de-camp on 
his personal staff. You will, therefore, 
present yourself to-morrow morning 
at the Adjutant-General’s office, to 
receive your appointment and instruc- 
tions. 

«‘ T have the honour to be, &c., 
« G, Firzroy.” 


Crushing the two letters in my fe- 
vered hand, I retired to my room, and 
threw myself, dressed as 1 was, upon 
my bed. Sleep, that seems to visit us 
in the saddest, as in the happiest times 
of our existence, came over me, and I 
did not wake until the bugles of the 
ninety-fifth were sounding the réveillé 
through the park, and the bright 
gleams of the morning sun were peer- 
ing through the window. 


CHAPTER CXVII,——AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


“Mr. O’Mattey,” said avoice, as my 
door opened, and an officer in undress 
entered; “ Mr. O'Malley, 1 believe 
you received your appointment last 
night on General Picton’s staff?” 

I bowed in reply, as he resumed— 

** Sir Thomas desires you will pro- 
ceedto Courtrai with these despatches, 
in all haste. I don’t know if you are 
well mounted, but I recommend you, 
in any case, not to spare your cattle.” 


So saying, he wished me a good 
morning, and left me ina state of no 
small doubt and difficulty to my own 
reflections. What the deuce was I to 
do? I had no horse; I knew not 
where to find one. What uniform 
should I wear ? for, although appointed 
on the staff, Iwas not gazetted to any 
regiment that I knew of, and hitherto 
had been wearing an undress frock 
and a foraging cap, for I could not 
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bring myself to appear as a civilian 
among so many military acquaintances. 
No time was, however, to be lost ; so 
I proceeded to put on my old four- 
teenth uniform, wondering whether 
my costume might not cost me a re- 
primand in the very outset of my ca- 
reer. Meanwhile, I despatched Mike 
to see after a horse, caring little for 
the time, the merits, or the price of 
the animal, provided he served my 
present purpose. 

In less than twenty minutes my wor- 
thy follower appeared beneath my 
window, surrounded by a considerable 
mob, who seemed to take no small in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

«‘ What the deuce is the matter?” 
cried I, as I opened the sash, and 
looked out. 

** Mighty little’s the matter, your 
honour ; it’s the savages here that’s 
admiring my horsemanship,” said 
Mike, as he belaboured a tall scraggy- 
looking mule with a stick which bore 
an uncommon resemblance to a broom 
handle. 

“What do you mean to do with 
that beast?” said I. “ You surely 
don’t expect me to ride a mule to 
Courtrai ?” 

“Faith, and if you don’t, you are 
likely to walk the journey; for there 
isn’t a horse to be had for love or mo- 
ney in the town: but I am told that 
Mr. Marsden is coming up to-morrow 
with plenty, so that you may as well 
take the journey out of the soft horns 
as spoil a better ; and if he only makes 
as good use of his fore legs as he does 
of the hind ones, he'll think little of 
the road.” 

A vicious lash out behind served in 
amoment to corroborate Mike’s ass 
sertion, and to scatter the crowd on 
every side. 

However indisposed to exhibit my- 
self with such a turn out, my time did 
not admit of any delay ; and so, arming 
myself with my despatches, and having 
procured the necessary information as 
to the road, I set out from the Belle- 
Vue, amid an ill-suppressed titter of 
merriment from the mob, which no- 
thing but fear of Mike and his broom- 
stick prevented becoming a regular 
shout of laughter. 

It was near nightfall, as, tired and 
weary of the road, I entered the 
little village of Halle. All was silent 
and noiseless in the deserted streets ; 
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not a lamp threw its glare upon the 
pavement, nor even a solitary candle 
flickered through the casement. Un- 
like a town garrisoned by troops, nei- 
ther sentry nor outpost was to be met 
with; nothing gave evidence that the 
place was held by a large body of men; 
and I could not help feeling struck, as 
the footsteps of my mule were echoed 
along the causeway, with the silence 
almost of desolation around me. By 
the creaking of a sign, as it swung 
mournfully to and fro, I was directed 
to the door of the village inn, where, 
dismounting, I knocked for some mo- 
ments, but without success. At length, 
when I had made an uproar sufficient 
to alarm the entire village, the case- 
ment above the door slowly opened, 
and a head enveloped in a huge cotton 
night-cap—so, at least, it appeared to 
me from the size—protruded itself. 
After muttering a curse in about the 
most barbarous French I ever heard, 
he asked me what I wanted there; to 
which I replied, most nationally, by 
asking, in return, where the British 
dragoons were quartered ? 

“ They have left for Nivelle, this 
morning, to join some regiments of 
your own country.” 

* Ah, ah,” thought I, “ he mistakes 
me for a Brunswicker:” to which, 
by the uncertain light, my uniform 
gave me some resemblance. As it was 
now impossible for me to proceed fur- 
ther, I begged to ask where I could 
procure accommodation for the night. 

“ At the burgomaster’s: turn to 
your left at the end of this street, and 
you will soon find it. They have got 
some English officers there, who I be- 
lieve in my soul never sleep.” 

This was, at least, pleasant intelli- 
gence, and promised a better termina- 
tion to my journey than I had begun 
to hope for: so wishing my friend a 
good night, to which he willingly re- 
sponded, I resumed my way down the 
street. As he closed the window, 
once more leaving me to my own re- 
flections, I began to wonder with my- 
self to what arm of the service belonged 
these officers to whose convivial gifts 
he bore testimony. As I turned the 
corner of the street, I soon discovered 
the correctness of his information. A 
broad glare of light stretched across 
the entire pavement from a large house 
with a clumsy stone portico before it. 
On coming nearer, the sound of voices, 
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the roar of laughter, the shouts of 
merriment that issued forth, plainly 
bespoke that a jovial party were 
seated within. The half shutter which 
closed the lower part of the windows, 
prevented my obtaining a view of the 
proceedings ; but, having cautiously 
approached the casement, I managed 
to creep on the window sill, and look 
into the room. 

There the scene was certainly a cu- 
rious one. Around a large table sat 
a party of some twenty persons, the 
singularity of whose appearance may 
be conjectured, when | mention that 
all those who appeared to be British 


officers, were dressed in the robes of 


the echevins (or aldermen) of the vil- 
lage ; while some others, whose looks 
bespoke them as sturdy Flemings, 
sported the cocked hats and cavalry 
helmets of their associates. He who 
appeared theruler of the feast sat with 
his back towards me, and wore, in ad- 
dition to the dress of burgomaster, a 
herald’s tabard, which gave him some- 
thing the air of a grotesque screen at 
its potations. A huge fire blazed 
upon the ample hearth, before which 
were spread several staff uniforms, 
whose drabbled and soaked appear- 
ance denoted the reason of the party’s 
change of habiliments. Every imagi- 
nable species of drinking-vessel figured 
upon the board, from the rich flagon 
of chased silver to the humble cruche 
» we see in a Tenier’s picture. As well 
as I could hear, the language of the 
company seemed to be French, or, at 
least, an imitation of that language 
which served as a species of neu- 
tral territory for both parties to meet 
in. 
He of the tabard spoke louder than 
the others ; and although, from the 
execrable endeavours he made to ex- 
press himself in French, his natural 
voice was much altered, there was yet 
something in his accents which seemed 
perfectly familiar to me. 

“ Mosheer T Abbey,” said he, placing 
his arm familiarly on the shoulder of 
a portly personage, whose shaven 
érown strangely contrasted with a pair 
of corked mustachios. “ Monsieur 
P Abbey, nous sommes freres, et moi, 
savez-Vius, suis éveque,—'pon my life 
it’s true ; I might have been bishop of 
Saragossa, if I only consented to leave 
the twenty-third. Jé suis bong Catho- 
lique. ord bless you, if you saw 
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how I loved the nunneries in Spain. 
J’ai tres jolly souvenirs of those nun- 
neries ; a goodly company of little sil- 
ver saints; and this waistcoat you see 
—mong gilet—was a satin petticoat on 
our Lady of Loretto.” 

Need I say, that before this speech 
was concluded, I had recognised in the 
speaker nobody but that inveterate old 
villain Monsoon himself. 

“ Permettez votre excellence,” said a 
hale, jolly-looking personage on his 
left, as he filled the major’s goblet with 
obsequious politeness. 

« Bong engfang,” replied Monsoon, 
tapping him familiarly on the head. 
$6 Burgomaster, you are a trump ; and 
when I get my promotion I'll make 
you prefect in a wine district. Pass 
the lush, and don’t look sleepy. ‘ Drow- 
siness,’ says Solomon, ‘ clothes a man 
in rags;’ and no man knew the world 
better than Solomon. Don’t you be 
laughing, youraw boys. Never mind 
them, ‘ Abbey ;’ :’ ils sont petits gargons 
—fags from Eton and Harrow; bet- 
ter judges of mutton-broth than sherry 
negus.” 

“I say, major, you are forgetting 
this song you promised us.” 

«© Yes, yes,” said several voices to- 
gether ; “ the song, major! the 
song!” 

“ Time enough for that; we're do- 
ing very well as it is. Upon my life, 
though, they hold a deal of wine. I 
thought we'd have had them fit to 
bargain with before ten, and see, it’s 
near midnight ; and I must have my 
forage accounts ready for the commis- 
sary-general by to-morrow morning.” 

This speech having informed me of 
the reason of the major’s presence 
there, I resolved to wait no longer a 
mere spectator of their proceedings ; 
so, dismounting from my position, I 
commenced a vigorous attack upon the 
door. 

It was some time before I was 
heard ; but at length the door was 
opened, and I was accosted by an Eng- 
lishman, who, in a strange compound 
of Frenchand English, asked what the 
devil I meant by all that uproar. De- 
termining to startle my old friend, the 
major, I replied, that Iwas an aid- de- 
camp to General Picton, and had 
eome down on very “unpleasant busi- 
ness. ai this time the noise of the 
party within had completely subsided, 
and, from a few whispered sentences, 
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and their thickened breathing, I per- 
eeived that they were listening. 

“ May I ask, sir,” continued I, 
Major Monsoon is here ?” 

“Yes,” stammered out the ensign, 
for such he was. 

“ Sorry for it, for his sake,” said I; 
‘*but my orders are peremptory.” 

A deep groan from within, and a 
muttered request to pass down the 
sherry, nearly overcame my gravity ; 
but I resumed.— 

“ Tf you'll permit me, I will make 
the affair as short as possible. The 
major, I presume, is here.” 

So saying, I pushed forward into the 
room, where now a slight scuffling 
noise and murmur of voices, had suc- 
ceeded silence. Brief as was the in- 
terval of our colloquy, the scene within 
had notwithstanding undergone con- 
siderable change. The English offi- 
cers, hastily throwing off their alder- 
manic robes, were busily arraying 
themselves in their uniforms, while 
Monsoon himself, with a huge basin 
and water before him, was endeavour- 
ing to wash the cork from his counte- 
nance in the corner of his tabard. 

“Very hard upon me all this ; upon 
my life, so it is. Picton is always at 
me, just as if we had not been school- 
fellows. The service is getting worse 
every day. Regardez-moi, curey, mong 
face est propre? Eh? There, thank 
you. Good fellow the curey is, but 
takes a deal of fluid. Oh! burgomas- 
ter! I fear it is all up with me; no 
more fun, no more _ jollification, no 
more plunder—and how I did do it! 
nothing like watching one’s little 
chances. ‘ The poor is hated even by 
his neighbour.’ Oui, curey, it is So- 
lomon says that, and they must have 
had a heavy poor rate in his day to 
make him say so. Another glass of 
sherry.” 

By this time I approached the back 
of his chair, and, slapping him heartily 
on the shoulder, called out,— 

* Major! old boy, how goes it 2” 

“Eh?—what 2how ?—who is this ? 
It can’t be—egad, sure it is, though. 
Charley ! Charley O’ Malley, you scape- 
grace, where have you been? when 
did you join?” 

“* A week ago, major. I could re- 
sist it no longer: I did my best to be 
acountry gentleman, and behave re- 
spectably, but the old temptation was 
too strong for me. Fred Power and 
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yourself, major, had ruined my educa- 
tion; and here I am once more 
amongst you.” 

** And so Picton, and the arrest, and 
all that, was nothing but a joke?” said 
the old fellow, rolling his wicked eyes 
with a most cunning expression. 

“* Nothing more, major: set your 
heart at rest.” 

‘* What a scamp you are,” said he, 
with another grin. “ Zl est mon fils— 
il est mon fils, curey,” presenting me, 
as he spoke, while the burgomaster, 
in whose eyes the major seemed no in- 
considerable personage, saluted me 
with profound respect. 

Turning at once towards this func- 
tionary, 1 explained that I was the 
bearer of important despatches, and 
that my horse—I was ashamed to say 
my mule—having fallen lame, I was 
unable to proceed. 

‘Can you procure me a remount, 
monsieur ?” said 1; for I must hasten 
on to Courtrai.” 

“In half an hour you shall be pro- 
vided, as well as with a mounted guide 
for the road. Le fils de son excel- 
lence,” said he, with emphasis, bowing 
to the major as he spoke; who, in his 
turn, repaid the courtesy, with a still 
lower obeisance. 

“Sit down, Charley: here is a 
clean glass. I am delighted to see 
you, my boy. They tell me you have 
got a capital estate, and plenty of 
ready. Lord! we so wanted you, as 
there’s scarcely a fellow with sixpence 
among us. Give me the lad that, can 
do abit of paper at three months, and 
always be ready for arenewal. You 
haven’t got a twenty-pound note?” 
This was said sotto voce. ™ Never 
mind, ten will do; you will give me 
the remainder at Brussels. Strange, 
is it not, I have not seen a bit of clean 
paper like this for above a twelve- 
month ?” This was said, as he thrust 
his hand into his pocket, with one of 
those peculiar leers upon his counte- 
nance which unfortunately betrayed 
more satisfaction at his success than 
gratitude for theservice. You are 
looking fat,—too fat, I think,” said he, 
scrutinizing me from head to foot: 
“ but the life we are leading just now 
will soon take that off. The slave- 
trade is luxurious indolence compared 
toit. Post haste to Nivelle one da 
down to Ghent the next; forty ‘ 
over a paved road in a hand gallop, 
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and an aid-de-camp with a watch in 
his hand at the end of it, to report if 
you are ten minutes too late. And 
there is Wellington has his eye every 
where; there is not a truss of hay 
served to the cavalry, nora pair of 
shoes half-soled in the regiment, that 
he don’t know of it. I've got it over 
the knuckles already.” 

« How so, major? how was that?” 

«* Why he ordered me to picket two 
squadrons of the seventh, and a supper 
was waiting. I didn’t like to leave 
my quarters; so I took up my tele- 
scope, and pitched upon a sweet little 
spot of ground on a hill; rather diffi- 
cult to get up, to be sure, but a beau- 
tiful view when you're on it. ‘ There 
is your ground, captain,’ said I, as I 
sent one of my people to mark the 
spot. He did not like it much: how- 
ever, he was obliged to go. And 
would you believe it?—so much for 
bad luck! there turned out to be no 
water within two miles of it: not a 
drop, Charley: and so, about eleven 
at night the two squadrons moved 
down into Grammont to wet their lips, 
and, what is worse to report me to 
the commanding officer. And, only 
think! they put me under arrest, be- 
cause Providence did not make a river 
run up a mountain.” 

Just as the major finished speaking, 
the distant clatter of horses’ feet and 
the clank of cavalry was heard ap- 
proaching. We all rushed eagerly to 
the door, and scarcely had we done so, 
when a squadron of dragoons came 
riding up the street at a fast trot. 

«JT say, good people,” cried the 
officer in French, “ where does the 
burgomaster live here ?” 

‘© Fred Power, ‘pon my life!” 
shouted the major. 

“Eh, Monsoon! that vou? Give 
me a tumbler of wine, old boy; you 
are sure to have some, and I am 
desperately blown.” 

* Get down, Fred—get down; we 
have an old friend here.” 

*“ Who the deuce d'ye mean ?” 
said he, as throwing himself from the 
saddle, he strode into the room. 

«* Charley O'Malley! by all that’s 
glorious !” 

“Fred, my gallant fellow !” said I. 

« It was but this morning, Charley, 
that I wished for you here. The 
French are advancing, my lad: they 
have crossed the frontier; Ziethen’s 


corps has been attacked, and driven 
in; Blucher is falling back on Lig- 
ny; and the campaign has opened. 
But I must press forward: the 
regiment is close behind me, and we 
are ordered to push for Brussels in all 
haste.” 

“Then these despatches,” said I, 
showing my packet, ‘’tis unnecessary 
to proceed with.” 

* Quite so. Get into the saddle, 
and come back with us.” 

The burgomaster had kept his word 
with me: so, mounted upon a strong 
hackney, I set out with Power on 
the road to Brussels. I have more 
than once had occasion to ask pardon 
of my reader for the prolixity of my 
narrative; so I shall not trespass on 
him here, by the detail of our con- 
versation as we jogged along. Of me 
and my adventures he already knows 
enough—perhaps too much. My 
friend Power's career, abounding as it 
did in striking incidents and all the 
light and shadow of a soldier's life, 
yet not bearing upon any of the 
characters I have presented to your 
acquaintance, except in one instance, 
of that only shall I speak. 

* And the senhora, Fred, how goes 
your fortune in that quarter ?”’ 

‘**Gloriously, Charley. I am every 
day expecting the promotion in my 
regiment which is to make her mine.” 

“You have heard from her lately 
then ?” 

“Heard from her ! 
she is in Brussels.” 

“In Brussels!” 

“To be sure. Don Emanuel is in 
high favour with the duke, and is now 
commissary-general with the army ; 
and the senhora is the belle of the 
Rue Royale, or, at least, it’s a divided 
sovereignty between her and Lucy 
Dashwood. And now, Charley, let 
me ask, what of her ? There—there, 
don’t blush, man; there is quite 
enough moonlight to show how tender 
you are in that quarter.” 

* Once for all, Fred, pray spare me 
on that subject. You have been far 
too fortunate in your affuire du ceur, 
and I too much the reverse, to permit 
much sympathy between us.” 

* Do you not visit then? or is it a 
cut between you?” 

“‘T have never met her since the 
night of the masquerade at the 
Villa——— at least, to speak to——" 


Why man, 
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* Well, I must confess, you seem to 
manage your own affairs much worse 
than your friends’; not but that in so 
doing you are exhibiting a very Irish 
feature in your character. In any 
case, you will come to the ball; Inez 
will be delighted to see you; and I 
have got over all my jealousy.” 

‘«* What ball? I never heard of it.’ 

“Never heard of it?—why, the 
Duchess of Richmond’s, of course ; 
pooh, pooh! man; not invited ?—of 
course you are invited; the staff are 
never left out on such occasions ; you 
will find your card at your hotel on 
your return.” 

“In any case, Fred 

“ I shail insist upon your going. I 
have no arricre pensée about a recon- 
ciliation with the Dashwoods; no 
subtle scheme, on my honour; but 
simply, I feel that you will never give 
yourself fair chances in the world, by 
indulging your habit of shrinking from 
every embarrassment. Don't be of- 
fended, boy; I know you have pluck 
enough to storm a battery; I have 
seen you under fire before now. What 
avails your courage in the field, if you 
have not presence of mind in the 
drawing-room. _ Besides, every thing 
else out of the question, it is a breach 
of etiquette towards your chief to 
decline such an invitation.” 
* You think so?” 





« Think so ?—no, I am sure of it !” 


* Then, as to uniform, Fred?” 

«Oh, as to that, easily managed ; 
and now I think of it, they have sent 
me an unattached uniform which you 
can have ; but remember, my boy, if I 
put you in my coat, I don't w ‘ant you to 
stand in my shoes. Don’t forget, also, 
that Lam your debtor in horse flesh, 
and fortunately able to repay you; I 
have got such a ch: ger, your own 
favourite colour, dark “chestnut, and, 
except one white leg, not a spot about 
him ; can carry sixteen stone over a 
five-foot fence, and as steady as a rock 
under fire.” 
«“ But, Fred, how are you ? 


” 
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** Oh, never mind me; I have six 
in my stable, and intend to share with 
you. The fact is, I have been 
transferred from one staff to another 
for the last six months, and four of my 
number are presents. Is Mike with 
you ?— Ah, glad to hear it !—You will 
never get on without that fellow; 
besides, it is a capital thing to have 
such a connecting link with one’s 
nationality ; ; no fear of your ever for- 
getting Ireland, with Mr. Free in your 
company ; you are not aware that we 
have been correspondents—a fact, I 
assure you. Mike wrote me two 
letters, and such letters they were ; 
the last was a Jeremiad over your 
decline and fall; with a very ominous 
picture of a certain Miss Baby Blake !” 

« Confound the rascal!” 

“By Jove, though, Charley, you 
were coming it rather strong with 
Baby. Inez saw the letter, and as 
well as she could decipher Mike's 
hieroglyphics, saw there was something 
in it ; but the name Baby puzzled her 
immensely, and she set the whole 
thing down to your great love of 
children. I don’t think that Lucy 
quite agreed with her.” 

** Did she tell it to Miss Dashwood?” 
1 inquired, with fear and trembling. 

‘Oh, that she did; in fact, Inez 
never ceases talking of you to Lucy. 
But come, lad, don’t look so grave ; 
let's have another brush with the 
enemy; capture a battery of their 
guns ; carry off a French marshal or 
two; get the Bath for your services ; 
and he thanked in general orders ; and 
I will wager all my chéateaur en 
Espagne, that every thing goes well.” 

Thus chatting away, sometimes over 
the past, of our former friends and 
gay companions, of our days of storm 
and sunshine ; sometimes indulging in 
prospects for the future, we trotted 
along, and, as the day was breaking, 
mounted the ridge of low hills, from 
whence, at the distance of a couple of 
leagues, the city of Brussels came into 
view. 
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Iunte-ccarreay, famed in song and 
story! what a halo of romance and 
old association is flung around thy 
venerable shores! Moore’s oft quoted 
stanzas upon the legend of the isle, 
are so inseparably connected with it, 
that it seems almost impossible to 
name the name of Scattery without 
subjoining them. The lady so ungra- 
ciously repulsed by Senanus, was a 
sister saint, St. Cannera; and an angel, 
we are told, took her to the island for 
the express purpose of introducing 
her to its solitary inhabitant. 


ST. SENANUS AND THE LADY. 
St. Senanus. 


** Oh haste and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 
For on thy deck, tho’ dark it be, 

A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod !” 


The Lady. 


** Oh, Father, send not hence my bark 
Through wintry winds and _ billows 
dark ; 
I come with humble heart to share 
Thy morn and evening prayer ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh, holy Saint, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint.” 


** The lady’s prayer Senanus spurned ; 

The winds blew fresh, the bark returned. 

But legends hint, that had the maid 
Till morning’s light delayed, 

And giv en the Saint one ros smile, 

She a er had left his lonely isle.” 





I have seldom enjoyed either the 
anticipation or the reality of an expe- 
dition so much as that to Scattery. 
Before I give you the particulars of it, 
I must relate something of the ancient 
history and legends of the place, ga- 
thered from the ‘* Monasticon Hiber- 
nicum,” and other records. 


** St. Senan of Corca Baiscin founded 
in abbey on the island of Scattery before 
he arrival of St. Patrick in Munster, 
is some report ; but others say that St. 


Patrick himself. was the founder, and 
that he placed St. Senan here. He had 
eleven churches for his monks, and no 
women were permitted to land on the 
island before the coming of the Danes 
into this country. The prelates of this 
noble and ancient church are some- 
times called by our ecclesiastical his- 
torians, bishops, and at other times 
abbots. In process of time it became a 
priory of regular canons.” 


In 816 the Danes plundered the 
island, put the monks to the sword, 
and defaced the monument of St. 
Senan. They became so powerful 
about the year 950, that they made 
Scattery a place of arms. In 1176 
the aie was again plundered by the 
Danes of Limerick. 

The last attack we read of was in 
1179, by William Hoel, an English 
knight, who wasted the whole island, 
not even sparing the churches. 

Besides the ruins of the abbey, and 
of the eleven—or, as some say, seven 
churches, there is on Scattery one 
of those lofty round towers which 
have puzzled antiquarians, and baffled 
hitherto all attempts to ascertain the 
cause of their erection. The height 
of this one is a hundred and twenty 
feet, and a stately and graceful object 
it is from every point whence it is 
visible. 

When the visit to Scattery was ar- 

ranged, there arose so many little 
delays and obstacles, that we decided 
the saint had surely resolved to op- 
pose our wishes, and that, from a rem- 
nant of his old enmity to the sex, he 
determined to raise up impediments to 
a woman’s approaching his holy isle. 
At last, however, we embarked in a 
small boat from the pier at Kilrush. 
The final effort of Saint Senanus’ ma- 
levolence was exhausted in a violent 


storm, accompanied by a deluge of 


rain, which overtook us during the 
short trajet across to the island. The 
waves of the Shannon heaved and rose 
like a mimic sea, and became crested 
with foam ; our boat tossed and could 
make no way, and the spray washed 
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over us. The hurricane, however, 
was soon over; the frowning skies 
cleared up, the sun shone out, and a 
beautiful rainbow that seemed to rise 
out of the waves spanned the bright- 
ening heavens. 

We were now approaching Scat- 
tery, and the view from the boat at 
that moment was very fine. In the 
back-ground the Kerry mountains, 
with the storm slowly ‘rolling away 
from their purple summits ; on the 
island, the ivy-clad ruins of the 
churches, the cottages dotted along 
the shore, and the lofty round tower 
rearing its graceful form, with a bright 
patch of light behind which brought 
out into full relief its slender propor- 
tions. To the left lies a smaller 
island, called Innisbeg, or Hog Island. 
A narrow creek only divides it from 
Scattery, so that, viewed from Kilrush 
and elsewhere, they both appear as one. 

But we were now arrived: the boat 
was pushed in to the shore, and my 
feet pressed the “ sainted sod!” 

The first object that met our eyes 
after we landed was a circle of stones 
disposed around a large flat slab in the 
centre. This is supposed to be the 
remains of an old Druvidical altar, 
which fortunately has been suffered to 
rest undisturbed. Alas! it is not so 
with the ruins of the abbey, which we 
next explored. Its time-stained walls 
have been rudely torn in many places, 
the top covered in with a rugged roof 
of turf and sods, and the sacred inclo- 
sure used as a sort of cattle-shed or 
stable. We looked inside at the 
cloisters ; they were defiled with mire 
and filth, in which a party of ducks 
were luxuriating, while cocks and 
hens hopped up and down among the 
arches. This abbey was a fortified 
place in the olden time; it was cele- 
brated as a seat of learning, and the 
young Irish chieftains and princes 
were sent here for the purposes of 
education and discipline. 

There is one church, that we next 
visited, which, until very lately, was 
used as a burying-place. It is full of 
graves. The bodies used to be taken 
across the Shannon in boats, and these 
funeral processions on the water must 
have been very striking. The only 
similar one I have ever seen was on 
the river Lee; and I thought, at the 
time, I had never witnessed a more 
picturesque or touching sight—but 


every thing connected with the beloved 
Cork river has a charm in my eyes. 
The boats were all attached together 
with ropes, so as to preserve an equal 
distance between them; at the head 
was that bearing the coffin, with a flag 
at its prow, and the relatives of the 
deceased seated round his narrow 
bed. The procession moved slowly, 
and the death-wail rose at intervals 
from the river, and mingled with the 
solemn measured stroke of the oars. 

The interments on Scattery have 
been discontinued, owing to frequent 
storms and the difficulty of getting 
the bodies across in rough weather. 
They are now buried in a church on 
the mainland, called Shanakill, or the 
old church. It lies exactly opposite 
the island burying-place, and the 
popular superstition is, that the saint 
afterwards conveys the remains across 
under the waves of the Shannon, and 
deposits them in the holy ground. 

After leaving the first church, we 
approached the inclosure within which 
the round tower rears its venerable 
head. The same inclosure contains the 
cathedral, or St. Senanus’ Chapel, as it 
is also called. The latter is in better 
preservation than any church on the 
island. There is a raised altar at one 
end, and the windows all differ from 
each other in size and form. This 
seems a favourite arrangement in the 
buildings of our ancestors. You re- 
member the old abbey-chamber at 
Adare, now converted into a school- 
room, where there are eleven windows, 
and no two among them alike. 

The chiselling of the stone-work 
round the fine window over the altar 
is very perfect. To the right of the 
latter are three stone heads, said to 
be those of three boys, pupils in the 
monastery. The legend concerning 
them is, that the youths were one day 
crossing the Shannon, when a storm 
came on. The boat was upset, and 
they were upon the point of being 
drowned, when they cried to St. Senan 
to save them, who immediately ap- 
peared, and, reaching his hands to 
them, drew them to land. 

The head of the saint himself, deco- 
rated with a mitre, is outside his cha- 
pel, over the large window. It is in 
admirable preservation,—the outline 
as sharp as if only executed yesterday. 
Some time since the coast-guard here 


painted this fine. old head with white, 
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but time and the elements have re- 
paired the outrage and washed away 
the paint. 


“ The tradition of Senanus at Kilrush 
(says the Statistical Account) is this. 
He was born at Mologha, on the site of 
the present ruined church, which was 
erected in honour of him. Before he 
was baptized, his mother took him out 
in her arms early in a summer's morn- 
ing, and, as she passed along, tasted 
some wild fruit that she met on her 
way; the child, to her utter astonish- 
ment, exclaimed— 

“*Es much a lungan thu a vahir'— 
* You have an early appetite, mother !’ 

**The mother answered, ‘Shan a 
lavrin thu a laniv.’—‘ You have old talk, 
my child.’ 

« ‘The word ‘ Shan’ or ‘ old’ was then 
adepted by the saint for his name. He 
desired his mother to pluck three rushes 
from a valley near his dwelling, where a 
lake sprang up, in which she baptized 
the child with a form of words pre- 
scribed by himself. To this day the 
lake remains, and is called Lough- 
shanan.” 


St. Senan died on the first of 
March, 544, and was buried in Scat- 
tery, a superb monument we read 
being erected there to his memory, 
and a festival celebrated in honour of 
him on the eighth of March in each 
year. 

The ground inside the inclosure is 
several feet higher than that outside, 
apparently from an accumulation of 
rubbish. If this were excavated, 
many curious relics might doubtless 
be discovered. A silver candlestick 
was found among the ruins not very 
long since. ‘ The saint's bell,” says 
the “ Monasticon Hibernicum,”’ “is still 
religiously preserved in the west part 
of this county, and many of the com- 
mon people believe, at this day, that 
to swear by it falsely would be imme- 
diately followed by convulsions and 
death.” It is, I have been told, a 
small altar bell lined with silver, hav- 
ing stones set inside, and was sup- 
posed to have been sent from heaven 
to St. Senanus. 

The old round tower is only a few 
_ distant from St. Senanus’ chapel. 

t was curious to look up and watch 
the quickly fleeting clouds passing be- 
tween it and the sky, and producin 
an effect as though its venerable oe 
were moving and swaying itself to and 


fro. A pair of ravens have built a 
nest every year, from time imme- 
morial, on the summit of the tower. 
They were there when we looked up, 
hopping in and out of the aperture, 
flapping their jetty wings, and croak- 
ing in their own hoarse peculiar note. 
Both the sight and the sound were 
very striking ; the presence of these 
birds, that love to haunt old buildings, 
being so perfectly in keeping with the 
venerable round tower, on whose sum- 
mit they were perched, and the hoary 
ruins around. 

It is said that as soon as the young 
ones know how to fly, the parent birds 
take them to the opposite castle of 
Carrig-a-foyle. Here they leave them, 
and they never come back; so that 
the old pair maintain sole and undis- 
turbed possession of their lofty nest on 
the tower top. They must be splendid 
birds, these ravens; judging from the 
size they looked, even at that immense 
height. 

We went into the tower, which is 
open all the way up from top to bot- 
tom, though it is said that there are 
traces of floors at different levels. It 
is lit by windows at the top, and by a 
desperate rent, caused by lightning, 
on the side next Kilrush. This rent 
it is quite fearful to behold; the first 
idea it suggests being that of the inse- 
curity of the pile, which really looks 
incapable, from the shock it has re- 
ceived, of braving the winter storms. 
The idea that this graceful and vene- 
rable building, so full of interest to the 
antiquarian,—so hallowed by time and 
association,—should come down, does 
not bear thinking of without dismay. 
It was quite a relief to learn that it 
had stood for nearly two hundred 
years in that state, and that it was 
considered to be perfectly safe. An 
architect has been lately consulted on 
the subject, who strongly advised its 
being left untouched, as any attempt 
to repair the damage might do more 
harm than good. Long may the beau- 
tiful round tower on Scattery rear its 
lofty head, to be the glory of the 
surrounding prospect, and the delight 
and wonder of antiquarians for years 
to come! 

A poor sick sheep, blind and scarcely 
able to keep itself on its feet, was tot- 
tering about among the ruins of the 
chapel. It never leaves the sacred in- 
closure, and is looked upon as some, 
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thing belonging to the place. We 
asked how long it had been in it? and 
the reply was, “ Oh! it was always 
there.” Until within the last six 
years, high mass used to be cele- 
brated in this cathedral on a particular 
day every year,—probably the eighth 
of March, St. Senanus’ festival. The 
ceremony must have been very im- 
posing in those roofless aisles tapes- 
tried with ivy, the sky above, and the 
free air and light of heaven coming in 
through the dilapidated windows ;— 
hallowed too by the devotions of past 
ages,—the prayers and praises of holy 
men whose earthly aspirations have 
been long since changed into “ songs 
around the throne.” 

The only well on the island is called 
“the Lady’s Well.” Itis so deep as to 
have been thought for a long time un- 
fathomable: but one unusually dry 
summer disclosed the bottom, and dis- 
pelled the illusion at the same time. 
This well was regarded as a spot of 
peculiar sanctity. No woman would 
dare to approach it under any cireum- 
stance, and the feeling was so strong 
on this point, that even until very 
lately the sod remained untainted by 
the pressure of female feet. 

From the Lady’s Well we proceeded 
to the Lady's Chapel, a beautiful little 
fairy ruin standing on a sort of raised 
terrace, and commanding very pretty 
peeps of the river and mainland from 
its small windows. A slight shower 
came on while we were here; the sun 
was shining at the same time, and the 
effect of the light and shade succeed- 
ing each other, and the sunbeams 
coming and going, as though they 
were sporting among the ruins, and 
coquetting with the graceful wreaths 
of ivy that grew fancifully over the 
altar, was charming. 

The only tree on the island, an 
alder, grows within the Lady’s Cha- 
pel. Some years since excavations 
were begun here: the country people 
imagined it was for treasure, and came 
at night to dig on their own account. 
In so doing they disturbed the roots 
of the alder, which for a long time 
seemed to be dead; but happily one 
vigorous branch at last shot out again, 
and put forth fresh suckers from the 
wreck. A leaf from this sacred tree 
carried about the person is considered 
an infallible charm against drowning. 
During the excavations a skeleton was 
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found within the chapel. The indi- 
vidual to whom it belonged had, doubt. 
less, been killed while endeavouring to 
make his escape from under the falling 
roof; for the bones were covered with 
heavy slates, such as those formerly 
used in ancient buildings, and the 
skull was fractured. A vast number 
of bones and skulls were dug up in 
various parts of the island, the relics 
of a desperate battle fought here in 
the wars with the Danes. 

Outside the Lady’s Chapel is St. 
Senan’s grave ;—a square inclosure, 
so ruined and overgrown with weeds 
and brambles, that it is difficult to re- 
alize the existence of the “superb 
monument” which history informs us 
was erected to his memory. A stone 
from St. Senan’s grave is held by 
sailors going to sea to be as effectual a 
talisman against danger as a leaf from 
the sacred alder tree. ‘ No boat- 
man,” we read, “ would venture ona 
cruise without a pilgrimage round the 
Sainted Isle, or a stone from the holy 
strand in the keel of his vessel to keep 
her from sinking.” 

The largest church in the island, 
said to be more ancient than any of 
the others, is beautifully situated on 
an eminence, from whence the pano- 
ramic view all round is very extensive 
and fine. The hard stone, of which 

art of the building is composed, was 
loonie from a great distance. Some 
of it has been traced to the neighbour- 
hood of Nenagh, and more to a quarry 
lying twenty miles beyond Killarney. 
1 often think the zeal of Christians 
for the temples of God in former times 
ought to put to shame the comparative 
indifference and lukewarmness of 
these our days. Then no cost or pains 
were deemed too much to bestow on 
the adornment and beautifying of a 
house of worship. How magnificent 
are the ancient cathedrals bequeathed 
to us by our forefathers, both in these 
countries and on the Continent! Our 
ancestors were surely imbued in no 
small degree with the zeal and the 
spirit that prompted David, when 
about to build an altar to the Lord, to 
exclaim, “ Neither will I offer unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing.” 

Seattery, as may be supposed, has a 
thousand legends and stories connected 
with it. An old man who accom- 
panied us said, as he looked round on 
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the time-stained ruins,—‘* Ah! I 
couldn’t repeat to you half the queer 
things I have heard tell of those an- 
cient places. When I was a boy, my 
grandfather used to get us round his 
knees on a winter’s evening by the 
blazing bog-wood, and tell us of what 
happened to himself often and often 
among them. He was fond of talking 
about them, and especially of a won- 
derful sight he once saw in one of the 
old churches—I forget exactly which, 
but I think it was the large one, with 
all the graves in it. It was on a Sun- 
day, and the day was very stormy, so 
that no boat could put out. My 
grandfather was not able to get across 
to Kilrush, therefore, to attend mass. 
He went to say his prayers in the old 
ehurch; and there he was on his 
knees before the altar, with his head 
bare of course, and the storm blowing 
and shaking the ivy about him. He 
was preparing to rise just at the time 
he thought the priest would be ele- 
vating the host in the chapel, when, 
on getting up from his knees and turn- 
ing round, what should he see but the 
old church full of people behind him. 
There were crowds, men and women ; 
some kneeling, some standing ; priests 
in their vestments, monks and friars ; 
not dressed like any one we see now, 
but all just the same as the people in 
printed books in the old ancient times. 

“ Well, my grandfather was greatly 
startled. He couldn’t say a word, 
but crossed himself, and turned round 
towards the altar again, to take up his 
hat—not knowing well what he did. 
He said some more prayers, and by 
the time he had done his courage re- 
turned. He faced round—they were 
all gone!—not another soul in the 
aisle but himself; nothing but empty 
space, with the clouds flitting over the 
roofless church, and the old ravens 
croaking and wheeling round their 
nest on the tower top. 

“ Another story that my grand- 
father—rest his soul!—used to be 
telling us was, about his being asleep 
one night in his little cabin on the 
island. He awoke suddenly in a great 
fright; the moon was shining in 
through the window right over the bed, 
und as he looked he saw a figure glide 
by outside, darkening the light as it 
passed. My grandfather rubbed his 
eyes and shook himself, thinking ‘twas 
dreaming he was. The next moment the 
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figure was beside him. He sat up in his 
bed, and the figure made signs, point- 
ing towards the door, and warning my 
grandfather to follow. He did so; 
and they went out of the cabin, and 
on and on until he heard a terrible 
moaning near one of the old churches, 
After searching about for some time, 
what should he find but his own cow 
—the only one he had—fallen into a 
deep hole, and within one inch of 
breaking her leg. He turned round 
—as well became him surely—to thank 
his guide for bringing him word of 
her danger ; but the figure had dis- 
appeared.” 

I do not wonder that the inhabitants 
of Scattery should be superstitious. 
The dwelling among ‘scenes haunted 
by the recollection of the past, where 
every crumbling wall and mouldering 
edifice is interwoven with some tale of 
the olden time—some by-gone story of 
saint or warrior—is enough to inflame 
the least excitable imagination. Were 
I to remain very long on this hallowed 
island, I think my mind would be so 
imbued with the spectres of the past, 
that I should expect to see a venerable 
monk or stoled abbot pacing the aisles 
of the ancient churches, or a haughty 
Dane striding over the shingly path 
that leads to the ruined abbey, once 
so famous a strong-hold. 

Our old story-teller told us that it 
was not until of late years that the 
feeling against the visits of women to 
the Lady’s Well, had died away. In 
the time of his grandfather, no women 
would approach it, or even taste the 
water that came from its sacred depths. 

** Now,” he said, “they go there 
often enough ; more than to any other 
spot in the whole island. But that’s 
always the way with them,” added the 
old man with a waggish toss of his 
head, “‘ whatever the women are kept 
from, they'll have double when they’re 
able ; and when they're let do a thing, 
fair and easy, they'll not care a straw 
about it. That’s why, if I wanted my 
wife to go east, I'd tell her west; and 
so on, by the law of contraries.” 

One of my companions suggested 
that St. Senanus might possibly have 
acted on this plan, when he forbade his 
holy isle to the sex; but the old man 
seemed quite shocked by such a blas- 
phemous application of his principle, 
and entered, forthwith into a vigorous 
defence of his patron’s sanctity, 
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Between Scattery and the Kerry 
coast is a smaller island, called Island- 
beg, on which I have been told are 
ruins, said to be those of a church, 
much more ancient than any in its 
neighbourhood. 

Scattery contains two hundred and 
ten acres of land, and is three miles in 
circumference. A very fine kind of 
clay for modelling is found here, as 
well as at Kilrush. 

Our voyage across from the holy 
isle was accomplished much more 
speedily than that to it. The view, 
while returning, was full of interest 
and variety. The woods of Kilrush 
House, and the hospitable mansion 
appearing among them—the town 
stretching away from the shore, and 
the church tower to the right—the 
bustling crowded pier, with the steam- 
er and shipping—the revenue cutter 
lying at anchor, and dark-sailed turf- 
boats moving about in various direc- 
tions—all formed a pleasant and ani- 
mated scene. 

Tuesday.— We have sometimes very 
amusing interviews with people coming 
to the door or windows with fish, 
apples, dilisk, &c. for sale. In this 
primitive place, they never think of 
going to the kitchen, but bring their 
baskets, and spread out their contents 
under the drawing-room windows for 
inspection. A few days since, an im- 
mense fish was laid on the grass-plot, 
with the announcement that it was “a 
rare take.” It proved to be a halibut ; 
the fish distinguished by the celebrated 
Quin, of Epicurean memory, as “ the 
most luscious and exquisite delicacy 
that comes out of the sea.” The one 
in question weighed fifteen pounds, and 
if it had appeared in the London 
market, instead of at a lodge on the 
shores of the Atlantic, would have cost 
a little fortune. We bought it for 
four shillings ! 

Truth compels me to confess, to the 
manifest discredit of our taste, that 
the rarity which would have rejoiced 
the heart of a Quin, was sadly thrown 
away upon us. We tried part of the 
halibut boiled and served up as a tur- 
bot ; but it fell so far short of our ex- 
pectations, that we imagined there 
must be some mistake in the mode of 
dressing. Some one who claimed con- 
noisseurship in culinary matters, opined 
that the correct way to treat halibut was 
to cut it up and cook it as veal cutlets ; 
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but neither did it find favour in this 
way, which was also tried. 

The same day that the halibut was 
bought, a large ling was brought to 
the door, which weighed thirty pounds, 
and was offered for one and sixpence ! 

This morning we were standing at 
the window, enjoying the delightful 
sea-breeze, when a wild-looking, bare- 
legged man came up with a basket at 
his back. He unstrapped it, and ina 
moment the window-sill was covered 
with crabs and lobsters, sprawling 
about in all directions. 

*‘ Beauties !” exclaimed the man, 
“real beauties!” and he pointed with 
rapture to the blue horrid-looking 
creatures. ‘ These lobsters are as 
fresh as a daisy, your honour ; buy the 
four of them ; they'll keep elegant, and 
be as alive and merry to-morrow as 
they’re now.” 

A little boy was standing with us at 
the window. 

* Will this crab be alive to-morrow, 
too ?” asked the child. 

* Ay, that will he, master.” 

‘* And the day after ?” pursued the 
little fellow. 

I was amused at the expression of 
the man’s face when this query was 
put. He looked at the poor crab with 
a face, whose prophetic meaning boded 
no good to the luckless animal. 

“« Why, then, master dear, I would 
notanswer for that. There’s no know- 
ing what might come across him be- 
tween this and then. *Tisn’t any 
great length of days that’s before him 
any way, I’m thinking.” 

Since my last letter, we made an ex- 
cursion which had all the charm of 
novelty to recommend it ; a somewhat 
rare charm in these days, when every 
thing is hackneyed and exhausted ; and 
when steam, on land and water, have 
made objects and places so easy of ac- 
cess, that nothing new is left to be 
seen. Our excursion was in a canoe, 
to visit the caves along the coast; 
the first time, strange to say, that I 
ever was in this sort of boat, often as 
I have been to Kilkee before. 

The day was lovely, and the sea like 
glass ; I never saw so perfect a calm. 
Saving round the bases of the head- 
lands, and over the sunken rocks, there 
was not a wreath of foam, or burst of 
spray to disturb the blue expanse. 
Our canoes glided smoothly along, and 
soon bore us to the entrance of the 
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first cave. I shall never forget the 
sensations produced by the first feeling 
of being within the cavern. The 
sing from the gay sunshine and 
right skies outside, into the solemn 
and gradually deepening gloom within ; 
the “cold blue water” underneath— 
the sudden check that seemed to come 
over the spirits as the silence and the 
darkness increased—the peculiar smell 
of the place, and feeling the air com- 
pressed as it were and rendered hea- 
vier on the chest by the low roof—the 
unearthly sounds, “ old ocean’s husky 
voice,” rumbling in hoarse and muffled 
tones—the white sea-birds perched 
here and there on the sides of the ca- 
vern, gazing apparently fixed and mo- 
tionless with astonishment at the in- 
truders upon their subterranean soli- 
tudes; all these, together with the 
sense of danger that must unavoidably 
enter the mind—for were a sharp- 
pointed angle, unmarked in the dark- 
ness by the wary boatman, to pierce 
the fragile canoe, it would go down in 
an instant—all these produced a thrill- 
ing sensation of awe, a sort of deep, 
silent, breathless delight, that is quite 
indescribable. 

We entered into several minor caves, 
one of which was beautifully shaped, 
forming a perfect gothic arch-way. 
As the dark shadow of our canoe ap- 
proached the mouth of this, a cloud 
of startled rock-pigeons, as white as 
snow, flew out against us. A narrow 
aperture at the extreme end of this 
cave, admitted a ray of light; and it 
was curious, in the midst of the damp 
dark rocks and inky water, to see the 
warm sunbeam, and the green, trans- 
parent wave dancing beneath it in that 
single spot. The sides of this cave 
were tinted with the most beautiful 
variety of colours ; streaks of yellow, 
emerald-green, and bright red inter- 
secting the shining grey. 

We were now approaching the 
Horse-shoe at Baltard. This is a sin- 
gular bay, shaped exactly like a horse- 
shoe, and walled in all round by a dark, 
perpendicular cliff, one hundred and 
sixty-two feet high. It is one of the 
greatest natural curiosities about Kil- 
kee, and often as we had been there by 
land, I had never visited it by water 
before. 

The feeling on entering the Horse- 
shoe, was not very unlike that experi- 
enced in the mouth of the caverns, 
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There was the same stirless calm in 
the air—the slight chill, and deep sha- 
dows—all caused by the dark lofty 
walls that enclosed us. A very fine 
cavern is at the extremity of the Horse- 
shoe, and into this we penetrated. It 
is flat at top, the entrance guarded by 
massive pillars, Nature’s fretwork. 
As we went on, the gloom increased, 
and the dark roof and sides of our 
prison began to close in gradually 
around us. The hollow plashing of 
the waves sounded fearfully in the 
darkness—rumbling and tossing, as 
though their echoes came up from’ the 
very bowels of the deep. Not a word 
was spoken in our canoe ; we seemed 
almost afraid to breathe, lest we should 
break the spell, and disturb the solemn 
effect of those awful sounds! 

The charm was rudely broken! <A 
canoe followed us into the cavern 
with a key bugle on board!—and 
there, in the midst of nature’s mighty 
music, when even a whisper would 
have seemed an impertinent intrusion, 
we had to endure the _ intolerable 
annoyance of “Jenny Jones,” and 
* Jim Crow,” and such tunes, redolent 
of London streets, and barrel-organs, 
hurdy-gurdys, and dancing monkeys. 
It was really no small trial to have a 
moment of such rare and exquisite 
enjoyment thus interrupted! Indeed, 
while the infliction lasted, all pleasure 
was wholly at an end; for the low 
roof and re-echoing sides of the cavern 
caused the bugle to be so insufferably 
loud, that our heads ached and throbbed 
from the clang. 

When at last it was ended, we 
began to enjoy the changes that every 
moment now brought, as we advanced 
deeper into the cave. The passage 
narrowed so that we could touch the 
projecting rocks on either side, and it 
grew pitchy dark. We had provided 
ourselves with candles, and they were 
now lit—but the lights only made the 
darkness more visible, and seemed to 
increase, by contrast, the gloom. 
Wherever the light flashed some fear- 
ful looking point or angle was brought 
out into strong relief, leaving all beside 
plunged in inky blackness. 

At length the rocks closed in so 
completely around us on all sides that 
we were obliged to crouch down and 
lie almost flat in the canoe. I longed 


to go on and explore the narrow pas- 
sage, hoping that perhaps a few mo- 
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ments more might bring us out into 
an opener region, and, raising the 
rocky roof over our heads, discover 
some lofty hall like that we had first 
entered. But some of our party were 
by this time so alarmed that their fears 
would not suffer them to proceed 
farther, and we accordingly decided 
on leaving the cavern. 

When we quitted the Horse-shoe, 
we coasted along close to the cliffs. 
One of ovr companions losing his 
hat, gave rise to an anecdote so illus- 
trative of Irish ingenuity that 1 must 
relate it to you. 

An English traveller was going up 
the Shannon in a steamer: the wind 
blew very fresh—his hat was not 
secured, and it soon flew overboard 
on the strong wings of the breeze. 
Five minutes after this mischance a 
boat came alongside with a queer- 
looking individual within, who was 
rowing it himself alone. His shrewd, 
comical face, the battered old hat, 
crushed into every imaginable shape, 
that was perched up on the side of his 
head, the short pipe in his mouth, 
and his tattered habiliments, all to- 
gether attracted the notice of the 
Englishman. The amused curiosity 
with which the latter regarded him 
was quite encouragement enough to 
cause Paddy to pull off his old hat, 
and ask, “* Wouldn’t the gentleman's 
honour give him the price of the 
drink ?” 

“If you had brought me my hat 
that was blown overboard just now,” 
said the traveller laughing, “ youmight 
have had some claim for money, my 
good fellow.” 

«© And maybe I might bring it,” 
replied the man, with a very knowing 
wink—* what will your honour pro- 
mise me if I do?” 

“I might promise any sum with 
perfect safety,” answered the gentle- 
man ; “there is not the slightest pro- 
bability, or indeed possibility, of its 
ever being recovered now.” 

* Not so sure of that,” persisted 
Paddy. ‘ Your honour will give me 
a crown if I bring you the hat, and 
nothing at all if I don’t ;—that’s a fair 
bargain, isn’t it, master ?” 

«With all my heart,” said the 
traveller ; “but I strongly advise you 
not to waste your time on such a wild- 
goose chase.” 

The little boat and its comical 
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occupant vanished, and in due course 
the steamer arrived in Limerick. The 
English traveller was spending the 
evening with a party of friends at 
Cruise's hotel, when a bustle was heard 
outside the sitting-room door ;—it 
soon opened, and a strange-looking 
visitor presented himself. 

‘** What will your honour say now ?” 
he exclaimed, holding up the lost hat 
before its astonished proprietor.— 
“Didn't I say I'd bring it if I had 
to search every inch of the Shannon 
for it ?”’ 

The guests surrounded the new 
comer, who was soon called upon to 
explain by what miracle he had found 
so small an object in the very broadest 
part of the broad Shannon. 

“Why, then, I'll tell you that, 
gentlemen,” said he. ‘ The bargain, 
you see, was made between myself and 
his honour ; and a crown was a thing 
not to be got every day, and well worth 
looking after. So there was I in the 
middle of the river, and the never a 
speck to be seen upon it right or left, 
only the steamer making for Limerick 
as fast as she could, and a cloud of 
smoke behind her. ‘ Where are you 
at all for a hat ?’ says 1; ‘maybe we'll 
soon find out where you're hiding your- 
self, clever as you are.’ So with that 
I takes off the old caubeen that was 
upon my own head—‘ Sink or swim, 
you'll be no great loss,’ says I to it, 
and off I flings it as far as ever I 
could into the river. Well, away 
went the old caubeen down the cur- 
rent, and myself after it as fast as 
ever [could pull. It ran me a race 
of a couple of miles at the least before 
it came to a stop; and that was under 
the shelter of a high bank, where there 
was a sudden lull inthe stream. There 
it stopped, and it was well it did, for 
my arms were tired with pulling so 
hard, the boat being heavy—and there 
I saw it bobbing up and down, and 
pushing and jostling quite friendly 
against something alongside of it. 
When I came up what should this 
be but the gentleman’s hat. Bad 
manners to the old caubeen, that 
couldn’t keep at a civil distance from 
its betters! for all the same current 
that carried down the one might make 
the other follow in its track.” 

The party at the hotel were so 
delighted with this novel mode of 
finding a lost hat that they immediately 
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made a subscription to reward Paddy 
for his ingenuity. 

We were coasting along, threading 
our way in and ont between the 
fantastic pillars of rock that lie out- 
side the Horse-shoe, when our old 
enemy the canoe with the bugle in 
it, appeared in sight. It by no means 
increased our benevolent feelings to- 
wards this source of annoyance to 
discover now that two of the party 
in it carried rifles, and that they were 
looking about for a “good shot.” 
During our morning’s excursion we 
had been constantly watching and 
admiring the sea-fowl ; gulls, puffins, 
rock-pigeons, cormorants, &c., dis- 
persed about among the cliffs, in the 
caverns, or perched in wild spots 
where they added greatly to the 
interest of the scene. Once we had 
stopped for nearly five minutes under 
a large rock in the middle of the 
waves to observe the operations of a 
fishing party of cormorants assembled 
upon it. They were all drawn up in 
line, ranged as regularly as a file of 
soldiers, and every head turned the 
same way. The eye being placed 
rather backwards causes the bird to 
turn half round, and appear to be 
looking out of the side of its head, 
which gives it a wise and very comical 
appearance. Our friends on the rock 
maintained a grave, staid, and per- 
fectly motionless deportment, standing 
upright and in line until suddenly one 
would dart down and dive into the 
waves after its prey—after swallowing 
which it resumed its position with 
great decorum. 

Three of our wise-looking friends, 
the cormorants, were standing on a 
high ledge of cliff when the obnoxious 
canoe approached, looking down in- 
nocently out of one eye at the in- 
truders, and not betraying the slightest 
alarm at their advance. It really 
seemed murder to fire upon them— 
to come thus into their ocean solitudes, 
and take an ungenerous advantage of 
unsuspecting, confiding creatures, that 
would almost have allowed themselves 
to be taken in your hand if within 
reach. How I longed that some one 
were near to scare them from the 
spot where they were so quietly en- 
joying themselves. But no—there 
they stood; and when the canoe ap- 

roached sufficiently near for the 
barous purpose, the horrible guns 
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were raised and levelled at the 
poor, unconscious birds. The shots 
were fired; and I dreaded to look 
when the smoke cleared away, lest 
I should see one fall into the waves 
deprived of its innocent life—more 
innocent, perhaps, and more useful 
than that of its wanton destroyer—or 
else, maimed and suffering, doomed 
to a lingering and agonizing death. 
Neither of these catastrophes, how- 
ever, happened. The only effect of 
the shots was, to cause one of the 
birds to move deliberately away, per- 
haps remembering some callow brood 
in a cleft of rock who might need 
the warmth and comfort of her soft 
feathers to cover and protect them. 
The other two remained motionless 
where they were. I was in agony 
lest their doing so should tempt the 
men to fire again ;—but the latter 
fortunately seemed ashamed of their 
bad sportsmanship in not bringing 
down the birds, and the canoe, to 
our great delight, guns, bugle and all, 
soon moved away. 

We landed near the Clari rocks, a 
group lying to the right of the Horse- 
shoe, and after some climbing gained 
the top of the chasm, and proceeded 
to walk round along by its edge. The 
sides are quite perpendicular, and sea- 
fowl make their nests in the holes of 
the rocks. We were told of a car- 
driver who once went down this awful 
precipice, overhanging in many places. 
It was at the season when the birds 
were hatching on their nests. He 
took off his shoes and stockings, and, 
clinging to the ledges, brought up two 
gulls, one under his arm, and the 
other between his teeth. It was quite 
awful to look from the dizzy height, 
and think that any human being could 
venture down the black slippery pre- 
cipice. The man was unable to swim ! 

Baltard signifies “ High home.” 
The castle is boldly situated, com- 
manding a beautiful and extensive 
view. It is in good preservation, and 
is used as a station for the coast-guard. 
The position is a very exposed one in 
winter, and its inmates told us that it 
sometimes rocks fearfully in stormy 
nights. 

The visit to Baltard castle made 
me melancholy. It.recalled a happy 
day passed here during a former so- 
journ at Kilkee, when we explored the 
Horse-shoe and the adjoining cliffs. 
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What a merry party we were, seated 
in a circle on the rocks and green 
turf after the motley contents of our 
provision-basket had been cleared 
away—while the guitar went round 
from hand to hand, and every one 
was obliged to contribute a song or 
a story to the general amusement. 
How delightful was the rest, and the 
cool sea-breeze, and the soothing music 
of the waves, tired and warm as we 
were after all our exploring. And 
what an interruption to our enjoyment 
was the grief of the poor woman in a 
neighbouring cabin, who came running 
towards us the picture of dismay, her 
face pale, her hair streaming, and 
wringing her hands while she exclaimed 
that her thirty geese—all her worldly 
goods—had gone over the cliff! What 
plans were devised for her consolation 
—what messengers despatched in all 
directions—and how great was the 
joy when at last the tidings came that, 
some from the sea in canoes, and some 
from holes in the cliff, all were re- 
covered, except one lame, sickly crea- 
ture, that was no great loss. 

Then in the evening, when we were 
preparing to return home, and went 
into the kitchen of the castle to take 
leave of our civil hostess, the coast- 
guard’s wife—how pleased she looked 
when we remarked the fragrant smell 
of baking, and admired the nice loaf 
just fresh out of the little bastable 
oven, and covered with a clean white 
cloth !~and how especially proud and 
gratified she was when our admiration 
of the tempting hot loaf ended in our 
buying it just as it was, cloth and all, 
and carrying it off in oyr jaunting-car 
for the tea-table at Kilkee. What a 
merry tea-table it was, and what a 
large, happy, hungry party were as- 
sembled round it, discussing the ad- 
ventures of the day, and talking over 
all we had seen, and done, and suf- 
fered. 

Alas! the memory of those “ de- 
parted joys” brings bitter associations 
now. Many of those who shared in 
them arenomore! Lord M » the 
gayest of our gay coterie, he is gone ; 
and so is a blooming young wife and 
mother whose voice that day mingled 
in our songs. Two among the circle, 
both near and dear to ourselves, whose 
loss has left a dreary chasm that no- 
thing in this world can supply, are 
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likewise numbered with the dead.— 
But a truce to these sad reminis- 
cences. 

Our canoes were waiting for us in 
a little bay at some distance from the 
«“ High home,” and thither we directed 
our steps. We had to get down a 
steep and very slippery path winding 
along the face of the cliff, to reach the 
shore ; and the view from the beach, 
when we had gained it, was most pic- 
turesque—the canoes, lingering about 
or drawn up on the strand, with our 
various-coloured cloaks and coats lying 
in them—the projecting cliffs casting 
their deep shadows across the little 
bay—our party, canoe-men, &c., dis- 
persed about on the beach, and, above 
all, the peasants who had gathered to 
see our departure, disposed in groups 
one above the other on the winding- 
path against the cliff. If these groups 
had been arranged there by the hand 
of a skilful artist, the effect could not 
have been more admirable: Here 
were two men stretched in graceful 
attitudes looking lazily on, a girl 
with a basket at her back standing 
beside them—there a group of chil- 
dren with a large shaggy dog seated 
in the midst, round whose neck was 
flung the chubby arm of one of the 
little ones—higher up a young woman 
with an infant in her arms, two bloom- 
ing damsels,and a grey-headed patriarch 
leaning his trembling hands on a stick 
—and, above these, was a party of 
merry urchins half hidden behind a 
rock, and peeping out at the bustle 
below, evidently in great delight and 
excitement. 

The tout-ensemble of this scene, with 
the lights and shadows, the varying 
tints of grey rock, patches of verdure, 
sea, sky, and many-coloured costume, 
it would be difficult to give you an 
idea of. 

In returning home, we passed through 
along defile or cleft in the rock, so 
narrow that we could touch the dark 
wall on either side in many places. 
The navigation of this pass was very 
difficult, and indeed dangerous, espe- 
cially as the tide was falling, and some 
of our canoe-men had never been 
through it before. It .was; however, 
so beautiful, and so singular, and the 
feeling of being thus walled in, as it 
were, in the heart of the solid lofty 
rock, with the sky above, and the sea 
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beneath, was so novel, that we were 
far too much engrossed to be alive to 
any sense of danger. 

‘The sun set in the waves before we 
reached home, and a glorious sight it 
was. The colouring of the whole 
western sky was truly gorgeous ;—the 
sea reflected back the rich crimson and 
amber hues with which the heavens 
were overspread ; and a tremulous 
column of red light seemed suspended 
over the waves. Just as we entered 
the bay, the fiery orb sank into the 
sea; and there, on the opposite side 
of the horizon, was the pale, meek- 
looking moon, just risen—so cold, so 
calm, so pure—such a contrast to the 
glowing fervour of the rosy western 
sky ! , 

“We had spent such a delightful day, 
and the enjoyment was altogether of 
so unique and new a kind, that I really 
felt quite sorry when our canoes 
touched the shore, and all was over. 
The pleasure of recalling past emo- 
tions, however, always remains; and 
I have since, more than once, tried to 
realize the sort of exalted feeling of 
mingled awe, wonder, admiration, and 
delight experienced in those solemn 
submarine caves. 

Friday.—The cabins and farm- 
houses here are all covered with a net- 
work of hay-ropes over the thatch, 
which has a neat and pretty effect, 
when newly done. It is used as a pro- 
tection against the storms, which com- 
mit sad depredations in winter against 
roofs and chimneys. Talking of 
storms reminds me of a story told here 
the other day, when Atlantic breezes 
were on the tapis. 

A stranger, riding along the road, 
observed that all the mile-stones were 
turned in a particular way, not facing 
the road, but rather averted from it. 
He called to a countryman and inquired 
the reason. ‘ 

“Oh, bless you, sir,” replied the 
man, “the wind is so strong some- 
times in these parts, that if we weren't 
to turn the backs of the mile-stones to 
it, the figures would be blown off them, 
clear and clean.” 

I mentioned in one of my letters, 
that in some particular winds the sea 
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is in a state of great convulsion, while 
on land there is not breeze enough to 
ruffle a ribbon. As an illustration of 
this, I send you an extract of a letter, 
received from a friend here before we 
came to this place, which describes an 
interesting scene :— 


“On Friday, the sea here, although 
the day was very fine and calm, ran ter- 
rifically high, and I never witnessed a 
more awful sight than that Iam going 
to describe. I was surprised in the 
morning to see a great crowd of — 
running towards the cliff, including Fa- 
ther C_—, the priest. I was told it 
was to look at the dashing of the sea; 
but on my going towards our field, I 
soon discovered a great multitude as- 
sembled on the other side, caused, as I 
learned, by a canoe which was out at 
the time. It was most fearful to behold 
the efforts made by the three men in the 
canoe, to endeavour to save their lives. 
Every immense breaker dashed com- 
pletely over the headlands opposite this 
side; and on the approach of each bil- 
low, the crowds on shore exclaimed— 
‘Now this wave will be their grave!’ 
Indeed, nothing but a canoe manned by 
such able and skilful sailors, could have 
struggled against such a mountain of 
waters. Now and then, when they saw 
a sea approach, that you would suppose 
nothing could withstand, they used to 
turn the head of the canoe round to the 
wave, and go out again to sea for some 
distance. 

‘« This scene of suspense continued for 
about an hour; and I often wished that 
an able artist were present to sketch so 
fine a spectacle as the dashing of that 
mighty phalanx of water, and the 
crowds of people gathered on the oppo- 
site shores. In the midst of the scene, 
the parish priest knelt down, surrounded 
by about thirty or forty men, all with 
their hats off, and holding up their hands 
in prayer—a most imposing and affect- 
ing sight. The poor men at last got to 
land in safety, alter, I may well say, a 
miraculous escape. You may imagine 
how they were hailed by those on shore, 
and by their three wives, who had al- 
ready fancied themselves widows. 

“¢ Last Sunday they went in procession 
to chapel, attended by their families and 
friends, to receive the sacrament, and 
return thanks to God for their deliver- 
ance. 
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WHEWELL’sS PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE &SCIENCES.* 


TUE SECOND ARTICLE. 


Arter an interval of very unexpected 
length, for which we have to apologise 
to our author and to our readers, but 
which has been produced by circum- 
stances over which we have had no con- 
trol, we proceed to open again the pages 
of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sci- 
ences. On this occasion, as the best 
atonement which we can make to both 
author and readers, we shall present 
them with somewhat more of the able 
Original, and somewhat less of Our- 
selves, than in our previous discussion. 
And as far as may be at all feasible, 
we shall eschew that unpopular science 
which Voltaire has so cruelly defined : 
Quand celui qui ecoute n entend rien, 
et celui qui parle w entend plus, c'est 
metaphysique. 

We parted with Mr. Whewell in 
the middle of his fourth Book ; and on 
the interesting subject of the percep- 
tions of Vision. The peculiar criti- 
cisms which he offers on certain pre- 
vious theories of this matter, and from 
which we took occasion slightly to dis- 
sent, do not long delay our author’s 
vigorous course through the provinces 
of science. We doubt not he heartily 
rejoices when he gets quit of this 
thorny ground, and in the open coun- 
try can throw the reins upon the neck 
of his gallant courser. He is then 
more eminently himself. As a general 
characteristic, it might, perhaps, be 
said, that it is not so much in minute 
inquisition, as in comprehensive views, 
that Mr. Whewell’s peculiar strength 
lies ; his intellect is more telescopic 
than microscopic. It is the sort of 
mind that plans a system, while others 
are balancing a distinction. The re- 
sult is much the same difference as 
that between oil-painting and engrav- 
ing ; between large strokes in which 
the unity of the general effect absorbs all 
smaller inequalities, and exact touches 
that trust for their appreciation to 
close and patient inspection. This 


powerful thinker possesses obviously 
so large agift of imagination, that our 
highest opinion of his absolute strength 
is derived from the ease and vigour 
with which he still controls this noble, 
but dangerous and busy element ; with 
which he moulds it to the purposes of 
the judgment—trains it to follow the 
guiding light of reason—makes it 
“the slave of the lamp.” 

After a couple of excellent chapters 
on the application of the idea of a Me- 
dium, and the various schemes and de- 
vices for measuring the intensity of 
sensible qualities—for Mr. Whewell is 
always interesting in his historical 
summaries of physical science—he pro- 
ceeds to devote a separate division to 
an idea which has only of late emerged 
into distinct appreciation—the idea of 
Pocanity. This brings our author upon 
what is now the romance-land of philo- 
sophical enterprise ; the secret con- 
nexions of electrical, magnetic, che- 
mical, crystalline, optical polarities. 
From the present position of the in- 
quiry, every general discussion of these 
matters must tend to conjectural pro- 
phecies of possible interagencies and 
identities; and Mr. Whewell very 
properly determines not to deny him- 
self jis “liberty of prophesying.” 
The condition of physical investiga- 
tion, in this most exciting department, 
may be said to resemble that of geo- 
graphical research in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ; every travel- 
ler returns, fraught with strange ad- 
venture from these wondrous regions ; 
and the fire-side public, now as then, 
listen open-mouthed, expecting every 
new voyage to unfold new prodigies. 
Doubtless, as the great Revealer him- 
self¢ foreshadowed, this is the des- 
tined region of the next all-embracing 
discovery. Were we advising the 
pursuits of a young genius, gifted with 
inventive power, and thirsting for sci- 
entific immortality, we would, beyond 
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doubt, bid him betake himself to the 
paths of the CErsteds, the Ampéres, 
and the Faradays. 

It is, perhaps, to the last of these 
great explorers that, as Mr. Whewell 
seems to acknowledge, the simplifica- 
tion of the idea of polarity is mainly 
due; its restriction to the “ contrast 
of properties corresponding to a con- 
trast of positions.” This is a very re- 
markable instance of the gradual dis- 
engagement of hypothesis in the pro- 
gress of scientific inquiry ; and the ar- 
rival by the path of experiment at an 
almost metaphysical abstractness of 
conception. Aristotle would have 
hailed this doctrine of polarity as a 
tribute to the power of his tvavrirns ; 
and the students of modern German 
speculation will not require to be re- 
minded how the idea has taken posses- 
sion of the schools of logical philoso- 
phy ; and formed a main instrument in 
that daring but most illusive science of 
world-framing, in which metaphysical 
cosmogonies have taken the place of 
the mythological ones of early ages. 
But how signal is the difference be- 
tween abstractions taken at random, 
unauthorized and unaccredited, and 
rudely fitted to Nature without her 
own consent, and such abstractions as 
these, that express, in a few refined 
words, the quintessence distilled from 
years of patient labour, that are but 
Nature herself, spiritualized. Of po- 
larities in electricity, Mr. Whewell 
observes— 


** But we find, in addition to these, 
other polar relations of a more abstruse 
kind, and which the supposition of two 
fluids does not so readily explain. For 
instance, if such fluids existed, distinct 
from each other, it might be expected 
that it would be possible to exhibit one 
of them separate from the other. Yet 
in all the phenomena of electromotive 
eurrents, we attempt in vain to obtain 
one kind of electricity separately. ‘I 
have not,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘ been able 
to find a single fact which could be ad- 
duced to prove the theory of two elec- 
tricities rather than one, in electric cur- 
rents ; nor, admitting the hypothesis of 
two electricities, have I been able to per- 
eeive the slightest grounds that one 
electricity can be more powerful than 
the other,—or that it can be present 
without the other,—or that it can be va- 
ried or in the slightest degrec affected 
without a corresponding variation in the 
other.” ‘Thus, he adds, ‘the polar 
character of the powers is rigorous and 
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complete.’ Thus, we too may remark, 
all the superfluous and precarious parts 
gradually drop off from the hypothesis 
which we devise in order to represent 
polar phenomena; and the abstract no- 
tion of polarity—of equal and opposite 
powers called into existence by a com- 
mon condition—remains unincumbered 
with extraneous machinery.” 


And similarly, of the manifestation 
of polar relations in chemical action : 


‘‘In chemical processes, opposites 
tend to unite, and to neutralize each 
other by their union. Thus an acid or 
an alkali combine with vehemence, and 
form a compound, a neutral salt, which 
is neither acid nor alkaline. 

** This conception of contrariety and 
mutual neutralization, involves the idea 
of polarity. In the conception, as enter- 
tained by the earlier chemists, the idea 
enters very obscurely: but in the at- 
tempts which have more recently been 
made to connect this relation (of acid 
and base,) with other relations, the che- 
mical elements have been conceived as 
composed of particles which possess 
poles; like poles repelling, and unlike 
attracting each other, as they do in 
magnetic and electric phenomena. This 
is, however, a rude and arbitrary way 
of expressing polarity, and, as may be 
easily shown, involves. many difficulties 
which do not belong to the idea itself. 
Mr. Faraday, who has been led by his 
researches to a conviction of the polar 
nature of the forces of chemical affinity, 
has expressed their character in a more 
general manner, and without any of the 
machinery of particles indued with poles. 
According to his view, chemical synthe- 
sis and analysis must always be con- 
ceived as taking place in virtue of equal 
and opposite forces, by which the par- 
ticles are united or separated. These 
forces, by the very circumstance of their 
being polar, may be transferred from 
point to point. For if we conceive a 
string of particles, and if the positive 
force of the first particle be liberated 
and brought into action, its negative 
force also must be set free: this nega- 
tive force neutralizes the positive force 
of the next particle, and therefore the 
negative force of this particle (before 
employed in neutralizing its positive 
force,) is set free; this is in the same 
way transferred to the next particle, 
and so on. And thus we have a posi- 
tive force active at one extremity of a 
line of particles, corresponding to a ne- 
gative force at the other extremity, all 
the intermediate particles reciprocally 
neutralizing each other’s action. This 
conception of the transfer of chemical 
action was indeed at an earlier period 
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introduced by Grotthus, and confirmed 
by Davy. Butin Mr. Faraday’s hands 
we see it divested of all that is super- 
fluous, and spoken of, not as a line of 
particles, but as ‘an axis of power, hav- 
ing [at every point,] contrary forces 
exactly equal, in opposite directions.’ 

“Thus, as we see, the notion of po- 
larity is applicable to many large classes 
of phenomena. Yet the idea in a dis- 
tinct and general form is only of late 
growth among philosophers. It has 
gradually been abstracted and refined 
from many extraneous hypotheses which 
were at first supposed to be essential to 
it. We have noticed some of these hy- 
potheses: as the poles of a body; the 
poles of the particles of a fluid; two op- 
posite fluids ; a single fluid in excess and 
defect ; transverse vibrations. To these 
others might be added. Thus Dr. 
Prout assumes that the polarity of mole- 
cules results from their rotation on their 
axes, the opposite motions of contiguous 
molecules being the cause of opposite 
(positive and negative) polarities. 

‘** But none of these hypotheses can be 
proved by the fact of polarity alone ; 
and they have been in succession rejected 
when they had been assumed on that 
ground.” 


The researches of all the latest in- 
quirers, and especially of the distin- 
guished chemist alluded to in these 
passages, seem to have left no reason- 
able doubt as to the identity of all the 
species of electricity. It can scarcely 
be questioned, but that any deficiencies 
in the results that are to test this iden- 
tity, can only be ascribed to the com- 
parative inferiority in quantity or in- 
tensity of the fluid obtained. The 
heating power of the magnetic fluid 
has now fully identified it in one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
electric action, with the voltaic and the 
common electricity; while the mag- 
netic influence, in its turn, is found to 
belong to them all, and common elec- 
tricity is at length discovered to deflect 
the needle. Animal and thermo-elec- 
tricity, as well as magnetic agency, de- 
compose water. As far as their powers 
can be summoned into sufficient ac- 
tivity, they all appear to perform each 
other's work ; and it seems an exag- 
geration of timidity to hesitate in pro- 
claiming them the various manifesta- 
tions of some single and pervading 
principle. The intimate connexion of 
this principle, again, with heat and 
with light, which is, perhaps, little 
more than the peculiar effect of thé 
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vibrations of heat upon the optic 
nerve—plainly associate these with the 
former; and invite us to expect the 
near approach of some decisive discos 
very, which, in combining them all, 
shall, indeed, lift the veil of Isis, and 
form, before long, the great philoso- 
phical glory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The ideas that lie at the basis of 
CHEMICAL science, are not, like those 
just alluded to, of late formation ; as 
Mr. Whewell truly observes, “ they 
have been current in men’s minds from 
very early times, and formed the sub- 
ject of some of the first speculations of 
philosophers.” The greater portion 
of the physical doctrines of the Ionic 
school was, indeed, a rude chemistry ; 
the science whose perfection is the 
latest, was in its imperfect infancy the 
first that interested the human mind. 
All others require an effort and habit 
of abstraction which can never belong 
to the dawn of intellect, and chemistrys 
in its mature form, requires as much 
as any; but as far as the blind ims 
pulses of a superficial curiosity can 
deserve the name, every man is natu- 
rally a chemist. The first exertions 
of conjecture will, in the common or- 
der of nature, be employed upon the 
first and most vivid objects of know- 
ledge ; and these are the masses pre- 
sented to the senses, and which power- 
fully modify our pleasures and pains, 
That these things may be compounded 
and separated, is obvious to even the first 
feeble energies of observation ; the ats 
tempt to guess, however vaguely, at 
further unknown compositions and ses 
parations, originates chemistry. 

The chemistry of antiquity is one of 
the prettiest romances in the world. 
It bears exactly the same relation to 
science, as Waverley or Rob Roy 
bears to the History of Scotland. One 
almost wishes it was nature; se non é 
vero, e ben trovato. It is all over 
marked with the impress of the exqui+ 
site Grecian mind; the perfection of 
form, and comparative neglect of subs 
stance ; it is as essentially Greek, as the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, or the Parthenon. 
The love of external perfection—a 
surface of absolute smoothness, made 
the Athenian or Ionian savant as ims 
patient of an unfinished theory, as thé 
Athenian or lonian poet was of & 
blemish of plan or expression in his 
tragedy, or the statuary of an unpd- 
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lished arm in his Venus. The science 
of the Greek was a grave poem upon 
nature ; a solemn epic, in which Hot 
and Cold, Moist and Dry, took the 
places of the gods and heroes of the 
Tliad or Odyssey. The same degree 
of general adherence to phenomena 
was necessary in both; the pleasant 
illusion could not succeed without this: 
but this once secured, the creative 
brain of Thales, and Parmenides, and 
Anaxagoras, and Heraclitus answered 
for the rest. These sorcerers charmed 
into novelty the old materials of daily 
nature, exactly as our age has siniled 
to see the old recesses of history en- 
chanted by Scott. Grecian physical 
philosophy began in poetry, and it 
never wholly left it. Parmenides 
taught the theory of the universe in 
impassioned verses ; but the style and 
decoration apart, is there less of ima- 
gination in the books wig xecuov of 
Aristotle? And hence naturally arose 
the vast number of poetical treatises 
on the philosophy of the material 
world, with which antiquity abounds, 
as compared with modern literature. 
The Epicurean or Platonic physics 
lent themselves easily to the plastic 
hand of the muse that had presided 
over their own creation ; nothing could 
be much more insufferable than the 
Principia thrown into pentameters. 
This is the whole secret of that 
wonderful Grecian mind,—the over- 
whelming love of beauty of external 
form. It was this that made it prefer 
mythology to theology ; mythology had 
lovely statues, graceful processions, 
majestic temples gleaming through 
the dim woods, and the faint belief 
of nymphs and demigods cherished 
even against the better sense of later 
times, as we try to prolong a pleasant 
dream though the cold grey dawn is 
peeping through our eyelids. This it 
was that made their tragedians often 
willingly sacrifice even strength of 
passion and interest to the preservation 
of ideal unity; that forced even De- 
mosthenes himself to labour every 
word of every sentence, knowing that 
all the fire that rolled through his 
riods could never surprise out of 
its irritable sensibility the fastidious 
taste of an Athenian audience. It was 
this that made them prefer sophistry 
itself to truth, the professional sophist 
to their own Socrates; sophistry was 
the perfection of art—it was ail form. 
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And this made the physical systems 
popular. They were easy helps to 
see greater perfection of harmony in 
Nature, a picture more lovely than the 
mere untheorized original: they were 
no dissections of the inanimate form 
of the goddess, like our nasty chemis- 
try; but a rich mantle thrown grace- 
fully around it, concealing every con- 
ceivable blemish and heightening every 
fair proportion. 

The history of conjectures formed 
on such a principle can throw little 
light upon the progress of knowledge ; 
but may deeply interest students of the 
workings of imagination employed in 
the peculiar amusement of guessing at 
truth. A curious subject; and not, 
perhaps, uninstructive ; for we cannot 
be quite certain that similar illusions 
may not be, even in this inquisitive 
age, more rife than we are ready to 
admit ; that these ghosts of the theo- 
rizing fancy which men deem so long 
“laid” by the exorcist of the Novum 
Organum, may not now and then 
venture to walk by daylight. 

The logic of the ancient Chemistry 

was built upon the maxim so famous 
through every part of their specula- 
tions, that “from nothing nothing can 
arise.” The qualities of the compound 
must be in some way involved in the 
ingredients ; and the mode of this in- 
volution was the question that divided 
the schools. Amid all the confusion 
of their controversies, the confusion of 
men who fought in the dark, and who 
were therefore entangled both by the 
fight and by the darkness,—we may 
discern three leading forms of thought. 
The qualities of masses were either 
actually in the particles themselves ; or 
they were actually in the new form and 
position of the particles, and therefore 
potentially (Svvaus:) in the particles ; or 
they were neither, but in a nature 
generically different, which was super- 
added to the particles, but which was 
itself, whether in or out of its material 
subject, eternal and indestructible. It 
is observable, that the discoveries of 
modern chemistry would, in all pro- 
bability, to a hearer from the schools 
of Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Aris- 
totle, be cleaned as countenancing in 
turns the views of every one of the 
three. When the acid and alkali com- 
bine, the utterly new and surprising 
result would be insisted on as demand- 
ing the theory of Forms; the definite 
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proportions of combination would be 
claimed as a triumph by the Epicurean 
atomist; while the undeniable fact, 
that the specific nature of the particles 
must be at the bottom of the whole 
mystery, would be still urged as con- 
taining the principle, at least, of that 
many-syllabled “ Homeomeria,” 


Quam Greci memorant, nostra 


dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 


nec 


After passing through many revolu- 
tions of hypothesis, the notion of de- 
Jinite elective affinities became at length 
established as the peculiar and fun- 
damental truth of chemistry. Mr. 
Whewell justly observes, in comparing 
the term and its corresponding idea 
with those of attraction,— 


‘“*T have said above that the term 
affinity is worthy of being retained as 
a technical term. If we use the word 
attraction in this case, we identify or 
compare chemical with mechanical at- 
traction; from which identification and 
comparison, as I have already remarked, 
no one has yet been able to extract the 
means of expressing any single scientific 
truth. If such an identification or com- 
parison be not intended, the use of the 
same word in two different senses can 
only lead to confusion: and the proper 
course, recommended by all the best 
analogies of scientific history, is to adopt 
a peculiar term for that peculiar relation 
on which chemical composition depends, 
The word affinity, even if it were not 
rigorously proper according to its com- 
mon meaning, still, being simple, familiar, 
and well established in this very usage, 
is much to be preferred before any other. 

But further, there are some analogies 
drawn from the common meaning of this 
word, which appear to recommend it as 
suitable for the office which it has to 
discharge. For common mechanical 
attractions and repulsions, the forces 
by which one body considered as a whole 
acts upon another external to it, are, as 
we have said, to be distinguished from 
those more intimate ties by which the 
parts of each body are held together. 
Now this difference is implied, if we 
compare the former relations, the attrac- 
tions and repulsions, to alliances and 
wars between states ; and the latter, the 


internal union of particles, to those 
bonds of affinity which connect the 
citizens of the same state with one 


another, — especially, to the ties of 
family. We have seen that Boerhaave 
compares he union of two elements of 
@ compound to their marriage; ‘we 
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must allow,’ says an eminent chemist 
of our own time, ‘that there is some 
truth in this poetical comparison.’ It 
contains this truth, that the two become 
one to most intents and purposes, and 
that the unit thus formed (the family) 
is not a mere juxtaposition of the com- 
ponent parts. And thus the idea of 
affinity as the peculiar principle of che- 
mical composition, is established among 
chemists, and designated by a familiar 
and appropriate name.” 


We should be glad to present our 
readers interested in chemical discus- 
sions with Mr. Whewell’s ingenious 
criticisms of the hypothesis of impon- 
derable elements. The limitations of 
our space will only allow of the fol- 
lowing paragraph designed to correct 
a popular assumption of a different 
kind :— 


‘So far as the assumption of such 
atoms as we have spoken of, serves to 
express those laws of chemical compo- 
sition which we have referred to, it is a 
clear and useful generalization. But if 
the atomic theory be put forward (and 
its author, Dr. Dalton, appears to have 
put it forward with such an intention) 
as asserting that chemical elements are 
really composed of atoms, that is, of 
such particles not further divisible, we 
cannot avoid remarking, that for such 
a conclusion, chemical research has not 
afforded, nor can afford, any satisfactory 
evidence whatever. The smallest ob- 
servable quantities of ingredients, as 
well as the largest, combine according 
to the laws of proportions and equiva- 
lence which have been cited above. 
How are we to deduce from such facts 
any inference with regard to the exis- 
tence of certain smallest possible par- 
ticles? The theory, when dogmatically 
taught as a physical truth, asserts that 
all observable quantities of elements 
are composed of proportional numbers 
of particles which can no further be 
subdivided ; but all, which observation 
teaches us is, that if there be such par- 
teiles, they are smaller than the smallest 
observable quantities. In chemical ex- 
periment, at least, there is not the 
slightest positive evidence for the exis- 
tence of such atoms. The assumption 
of indivisible particles, smaller than the 
smallest observable, which combine, par- 
ticle with particle, will explain the phe- 
nomena ; but the assumption of particles 
bearing ‘this proportion, but not pos- 
sessing the property of indivisibility, 
will explain the phenomena at least 
equally well. ‘The decision of the ques- 
tion, therefore, whether the atomic 
hypothesis be the proper way of con 
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ceiving the chemical combinations of 
substances, must depend, not upon che- 
mical facts, but upon our conception of 
substance.” 


The phenomena of CrysTALLizaTion 
conduct Mr. Whewell to a considera- 
tion of the principles that govern 
the constitution of symmetrical forms 
in organic and inorganic nature. His 
discussions of this subject are among 
the most valuable of the whole collec- 
tion ; the opening exposition clear and 
striking, and the subsequent remarks 
on the views of Haiy and others, at 
least ingenious. The topic is, how- 
ever, one which it would be impossible 
to familiarize to those who are not 
accustomed to geometrical conceptions. 
Much the same may be said of the 
discussions of the different mineralo- 
ee arrangements in the following 

ook. This latter subject is viewed 
as a portion or exemplification of the 
general subject of CiassiricaTion ; on 
which so much has of late been written 
by the advocates of the various rival 
systems of natural history. Between 
the artificial, and the more aspiring 
“natural” systems of classification, 
our author holds the balance with 
equitable impartiality. The former 
are at all events an excellent scaffold- 
ing of which the workmen may avail 
themselves for temporary use, while 
they are attempting to raise the vaster 
and more permanent structure.* The 
truth is, that, of late, naturalists have 
shown somewhat too much impatience 
in this work of arrangement ; the old 
precipitancy of hypothesis, beaten off 
the ground everywhere else, seems to 
have arisen in a new form here. The 
mineral and botanical world dance 
before us in such perplexing varieties 
of “ figure,” that we begin almost to 
long for the good old nursery classifi- 
cations. Men really think that they 
have done nothing unless they have 
revolutionised the nomenclature of the 
whole vegetable or mineral kingdom ; 
every new Regne Mineral, or Sy:t2me 
Phytologique, is like learning algebra. 
On the strength of a single perhaps 
not very important discovery, every 
‘old friend” in our cabinet assumes 
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“a new face ;” each has suddenly cut 
his old acquaintance and formed new 
connexions ; it isa sort of kaleidescope 
metamorphose, in which the elements 
remain unchanged and the form of 
arrangement is perpetually and per- 
plexingly shifting. After all, these 
bold reformers have not taken the 
safest road to fame; their technical 
language perishes, and with it the 
thoughts they have so laboriously 
enshrined in that envelope ; and after 
a few years the immortal author of 
the “New System of Mineralogy” 
becomes almost as unintelligible and 
as disregarded as the alchymists. 

.Natural Systems assuredly exist 
in every department of nature; no 
province of the “mighty maze” is 
without a plan” of its own, deeper 
and more fertile of reasons and results, 
than any that men have yet guessed ; 
but all experience shows it is not by 
this precipitate eureka it will ever be 
proclaimed. Natural systems will un- 
fold themselves as the results of great 
discoveries ; they will be the magnifi- 
cent perspective opened by some sudden 
bursting of the doors of the temple. 
They must lie deep. They cannot 
but be the fructification of a seed 
profoundly buried in the inmost re- 
cesses of nature; it is idle to raise 
an inch or two of the surface, and 
talk of having ‘found the master prin- 
ciple of the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms there. 

The fullowing comparison of the two 
methods is graphic and luminous :— 


‘* But since the artificial system thus 
regards natural groups, in what does it 
differ from a natural system? It differs 
in this :—That though it allows certain 
subordinate natural groups, it merely 
allows these, and does not endeavour to 
ascend to any wider natural groups. It 
takes all the higher divisions of its 
scheme from its artificial characters, its 
stamens and pistils, without looking to 
any natural affinities. It accepts natu- 
ral genera, but it does not seek natural 
It as- 
sumes natural groups, but does not in- 
vestigate any ; it forms wider and higher 
groups, but professes to frame them ar- 
bitrarily. 





* One of the most amusingly artificial systems of the classification of intellectual 
prodnctions that we know, occurs at the end of Bishop Watson’s Theological 
racts. He classes his student's library by folio, quarto, and octavo, This, we 


suppose, was part of the busy prelate’s practicalism, 
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‘**But then, on the other hand, the 
question oceurs, this being the case, 
what can be the use of the artificial sys- 
tem? If its characters, in the higher 
stages of classification, be arbitrary, 
how can it lead us to the natural rela- 
tions of plants? And the answer is, 
that it does so in virtue of the original 
condition, that there shall be certain na-~ 
tural relations which the artificial sys- 
tem shall not transgress; and that its 
use arises from the facility with which 
we can follow the artificial arrangement 
as far as it goes. We can count the 
stamens and pistils, and thus we know 
the class and order of our plant; and 
we have then to discover its genus and 
species by means less symmetrical but 
more natural. The artificial system, 
though arbitrary in a certain degree, 
brings us to a class in which the whole 
of each genus is contained, and there we 
can find the proper genus by a suitable 
method of seeking. No artificial system 
can conduct us into the extreme of de- 
tail, but it can place us ina situation 
where the detail is within our reach. 
We cannot find the house of a foreign 
friend by its latitude and longitude ; but 
we may be enabled, by a knowledge of 
the latitude and longitude, to find the 
city in which he dwells, or at least the 
island ; and we then ean reach his abode 
by following the road or exploring the 
locality. The artificial system is such 
a method of travelling by latitude and 
longitude; the natural system is that 
which is guided by a knowledge of the 
country.” 


The author's next transition is into 
the region of physiology, or, according 
to the more distinctive language which 
herightly adopts, BroLoc y—the science 
of life. Many of the criticisms on the 
various popular theories of life and 
organization contained in this division 
of the subject, are of considerable 
ingenuity and value; yet, perhaps, 
marked with a somewhat less familiar 
mastery of the entire theme of discus- 
sion than characterises the accom- 
plished author in other parts of his 
work. He is more completely at 
home in the excellent chapter on final 
causes, with which he closes the sub- 
ject of organization. The following 
is a true and forcible proof of the 
irresistible power of the idea of final 
causation in the sciences of organized 
matter :— 


“Again; I may quote from the 
writer last mentioned another remark, 
which shows that in the organical sci- 
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ences, and in them alone, the idea of 
forces as means acting to an end, is in- 
evitably assumed and acknowledged as 
of supreme authority. In biology alone, 
observes Bichat, have we to contemplate 
the state of disease. ‘ Physiology is to 
the movements of living bodies, what 
astronomy, dynamics, hydraulics, &e., 
are to those of inert matter: but these 
latter sciences have no branches which 
correspond to them as pathology corres- 
ponds to physiology. For the same rea- 
son all notion of a medicament is repug- 
nant to the physical sciences. A medi- 
cament has for its object to bring the 
properties of the system back to their 
natural type; but the physical proper- 
ties never depart from this type, and 
have no need to be brought back to it: 
and thus there is nothing in the physical 
sciences which holds the place of thera- 
peutick in physiology.’ dr, as we might 
express it otherwise, of inert forces we 
have no conception of what they ought 
to do except what they do. The forces 
of gravity, elasticity, affinity, never act 
in a diseased manner ; we never conceive 
them as failing in their purpose : for we 
do not conceive them as having any pur- 
pose which is answered by one mode of 
their action rather than another. But 
with organical forces the case is differ- 
ent ; they are necessarily conceived as 
acting for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the system in which they reside, 
If they do not do this, they fail, they are 
deranged, diseased. They have for their 
object to conform the living being to a 
certain type: and if they cause or allow 
it to deviate from this type, their action 
is distorted, morbid, contrary to the 
ends of nature. And thus this a 
tion of organized beings as susceptible 
of disease, implies the recognition of a 
state of health, and of the organs and 
the vital forces as means for preserving 
this normal condition. The state of 
health and of perpetual development is 
necessarily contemplated as the final 
cause of the processes and powers with 
which the different parts of plants and 
animals are endowed.” 


And the principle stated in the 
following passage, however evident, 
is too often forgotten not to demand 
constant reiteration and enforcement : 


**T will only make this remark; that 
the assertion appears to be quite un- 
founded, that as science advances from 

oint to point, final causes recede before 
it, and disappear one after the other. 
The principle of design changes its mode 
of application indeed, but it loses none 
of its force. We no longer consider 
particular facts as produced by special 
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interpesitions, but we consider design as 
exhibited in the establishment and ad- 
justment of the laws by which pariicu- 
ar facts are produced. We do not look 
upon each particular cloud as brought 
near us that it may drop fatness on our 
fields, but the general adaptation of the 
laws of heat, and air, and moisture, to 
the promotion of vegetation, does not 
become doubtful. We do not consider 
the sun as less intended to warm and 
vivify the tribes of plants and animals, 
because we find that, instead of revolv- 
ing round the earth as an attendant, the 
earth along with other planets revolves 
round him. We are rather, by the dis- 
covery of the general laws of nature, 
led into a scene of wider design, of 
deeper contrivance, of more comprehen- 
sive adjustments. Final causes, if they 
appear driven further from us by such 
an extension of our views, embrace us 
only with a vaster and more majestic 
circuit: instead of a few threads con- 
necting some detached objects, they be- 
come a stupendous net-work, which is 
wound round and round the universal 
frame of things.” 


The last division of the inductive 
sciences in Mr. Whewell's review, 
comprehends the large and interesting 
body of speculation in which an attempt 
is made to discover from the present 
state of things their origin and succes- 
sive developments in past ages. This 
kind of inquiry Mr. Whewell desig- 
nates PaLtetio.ocy, or the science of 
the operation of past causes. Its most 
striking instance in modern times is 
unquestionably, Geology, of which it 
forms the portion perhaps most in- 
teresting to the majority of students. 
The history of languages, as subjected 
to general principles of change—the 
geographical distribution of plants and 
animals—the theory of the formation 
of the planetary system—are similar 
examples of a research which endea- 
vours to calculate back from the pre- 
sent condition of facts, their former 
arrangement, and the series of changes 
by which they may have been brought 
into their existing position. The best 
portion of our author's discussions of 
this class of investigations, is probably 
his very acute criticisms of the preten- 
sions of the advocates of uniformity 
in the history of geological successions. 
He shows, as we think very conclu- 
sively, that the claim of greater philo- 
sophical simplicity advanced by these 
theorists is altogether unfounded ; for 
that, the limit of the intensity of the 
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action of geological forces being un- 
known, catastrophes are really as pro- 
bable in themselves as the series of uni- 
form changes; that in fact, it is im- 
possible to say at what degree of force 
the “uniform” change shall be pro- 
nounced to have assumed the dignity 
of a catastrophe—a catastrophe being 
only the accomplishment, in a short 
time, and with greater violence, of that 
which the uniform operation effects 
with less violence, and in a longer pe- 
riod. The differences between these 
systems become less and less observ- 
able, when we find the uniformitarians 
including, in their catalogue of causes, 
a variety of efficiencies now existing, 
which are really of the most violent 
description, and to which they can 
scarcely venture to assign any precise 
maximum of power. Who shall say 
at what point volcanic agency ceases to 
be admissible as an uniform cause in 
our speculations on the past changes 
of the earth’s crust? When does the 
earthquake, or the inundation become 
so catastrophic as to break the charm 
of uniformity in our theory of the for- 
mation of mountains or lakes? While 
in all these attempts to apply to physi- 
cal history the moral adage of Solo- 
mon, that “ there is nothing whereof 
it may be said—see, this is new; it 
hath been already of old time which 
was before us ;” we are met by the 
one overwhelming difficulty, the ori- 
gination of absolutely new species of 
organic life ; in which it seems impos- 
sible to deny the constant operation of 
a supernatural creative power, busy in 
our physical world from an early pe- 
riod to this hour. Indeed, in point of 
fact, there is none of the vaster theo- 
ries of cosmogony or geogony, in which 
links are not interpolated of a metal 
and fashion totally different from the 
rest of the chain ; to form an unbroken 
and homogeneous series that shall bind 
the present moment with the farthest 
supposable moment in the infinite Past, 
has exceeded, and must ever exceed, 
all human ingenuity. 

In the formation of theories of the 
past physical mutations of the world, the 
voice, however ambiguous and myste- 
rious, of History, must not be neglect- 
ed; the testimony of old Traditions 
must be collected, and compared, and 
cross-examined ; the very Superstitions 
of ancient nations point dimly and un- 
certainly to changes of so vast an ex. 
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tent, that gods, and giants, and genii 
alone were competent to achieve them. 
Among all the records in the library 
of the geological antiquarian, there is 
One of surpassing authority and inte- 
rest ; but one from which, it must can- 
didly be confessed, the veil has as yet 
been scarcely lifte€d—the Mosaic ac- 
count of the process by which the 
world assumed its present form. We 
have perused, with much interest, Mr. 
Whewell’s notice of this subject.* 
With the entire strain of his observa- 
tions on the spirit in which men of 
science, and the public at large should 
deal with the cursory and popular 
physical language of Scripture, we 
fully concur. Nothing can be more 
judicious, candid, and temperate. But 
we doubt whether the principle stated 
in the following passage, will be found 
of much service, when the real diffi- 
culties of the case are to be grappled 
with :— 


** The sacred narrative in some of its 
earliest portions speaks of natural ob- 
jects and occurrences respecting them. 
In the very beginning of the course of 
the world, we may readily believe (in- 
deed as we have seen in the last chapter, 
our scientific researches lead us to be- 
lieve) that such occurrences were very 
different from any thing which now takes 
place ;—different to an extent and in a 
manner which we cannot estimate. Now 
the narrative must speak of objects and 
occurrences in the words onl phrases 
which have derived their meaning from 
their application to the existing natural 
state of things. When applied to an 
initial supernatural state therefore, these 
words*and phrases cannot help being to 
us obscure and mysterious, perhaps am- 
biguous and seemingly contradictory.” 


If the Mosaic narrative of creation 
bore the appearance of an allegorical 
description of mysterious and incon- 
ceivable processes, this principle would 
be perfectly applicable. And to a cer- 
tain extent, probably, it is in its de- 
gree not incapable of being applied to 
lessen some one or two of the obscu- 
rities of the detail. But the real dif- 
ficulty of the Mosaic account is its 
simplicity, its straightforwardness, the 
plainness of the narrative which seems 
as if purposely to reject every more 
esoteric interpretation. The Mosaic 


* Vol. II. 
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account is not the effort of a mind 
struggling to express, in the language 
of common life, what is in itself inex- 
pressible ; it is not—at least it seems 
not—a picture of supernatural myste- 
ries, drawn in the colours of sensible 
analogies; it appears in its whole 
structure and language, as direct a 
story of actual events, as the history 
of David's wars, or Ahab’s iniquities. 
Such minuteness of description is not, 
indeed, inconsistent with the genius of 
oriental allegory ; it may be intended 
as a popular and striking picture of 
events, which really took place, on a 
level totally unapproachable by man ; 
and in an order which the mass of 
mankind could never have understood, 
if it had been literally presented ; the 
difficulty is, that the narrative itself 
does not give the slightest indication of 
any such design. It is not like the 
wrapt symbolism of the prophetic vi- 
sions of unutterable truths ; the docu- 
ment seems to offer itself for nothing 
beyond a simple register of successive 
facts. We, therefore, are inclined, 
among all the varieties of hypothesis, 
which this singular record has origi- 
nated, to prefer those which attempt, 
on whatever scale, to explain it as a 
literal physical history. For example, 
such views as those which are suggest- 
ed in Dr. Pye Smith’s ingenious vo- 
lume, and which apply the entire de- 
tail (after the general introduction,) 
to that limited portion of the earth’s 
surface, which the Divine Governor 
prepared for the immediate habitation 
of Adam and his earlier descendants. 
Whatever be the value or solidity of 
this particular hypothesis, it at least 
seems to us to attack the difficulty on 
the most practicable point for scaling 
the ascent. 

Sciences which attempt to investi- 
gate the probable succession of past 
changes in the various departments 
of existence, naturally conduct to the 
consideration of the Origin and Pri- 
mary Cause of all. On this subject, 
accordingly, Mr. Whewell enters, at 
the close of his first part; as after- 
wards (by another train of thought,) 
at the close of his entire work. On 
such topics as these, to any one accus- 
tomed to the cold, cynical, and unsatis- 
factory style of comment usual (with 
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few exceptions,) among the scientists 
of the Continent, it is a real relief to 
observe the solemn and reverential 
tone of the English philosopher. 
Blessed effects of our mild and ra- 
tional English church! In other 
countries, too often authorized super- 
stition, or unregulated fanaticism, has 
left no refuge for superior minds short 
of infidelity; decorously to despise 
the church or the conventicle, be- 
comes, as it were, a settled function of 
a man of literature or science; and 
the philosopher sternly revenges him- 
self in his books for the disagreeable 
necessity of seeming in public to ap- 
prove the objects of his secret scorn. 
The religion around him, his practised 
eye penetrates with a glance; and he 
knows of no other. Supernatural 
existences, or inferences, are a matter 
of delusion, or imposture, or uncer- 
tainty, in the only form in which he 
has ever met them or heard of them ; 
and the whole bias of his mind is thence 
fixed against admitting their possibi- 
lity in any form. Toa pervading disin- 
clination of this kind, natural theology 
rapidly becomes as distasteful as re- 
vealed. The philosophic thinker is 
so wearied with being asked to believe 
hourly prodigies above sense which he 
knows to be spurious, that he at length 
quietly determines to believe nothing but 
what the senses will directly a&credit. 
Hisreligious teachers have burdened the 
simplicity of truth, till it falls under 
the weight ; the scaffolding pulls down 
thehouse. The miracles of Alphonso 
Liguori frighten him out of the doc- 
trine of a special providence ; the om- 
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nipresence of God lies crushed and 
gasping under transubstantiation ; pur- 
gatory and its masses dispatch the fu- 
ture state. The notion of religion, as 
in any way connected with science, 
brings with it unpleasant associations 
of the endless subtleties of Scotus and 
Aquinas ; he knows that they have not 
much to do with the bright simplicity 
of true philosophy, and he hates the 
thought of a theological appendix to 
natural science, which is to lead him 
through such a wilderness. Hence, 
the moment that Thought was eman- 
cipated in the fifteenth century, Infi- 
delity started to viper life, in every 
province and section of the Romish 
dominion: the Scriptures (it is a 
strange fact, and tov little known,) 
were—if it be possible—a more tho- 
rough subject of scoff and merriment 
to the popes and cardinals of the Ro- 
man court, than they afterwards be- 
came to Voltaire and Diderot.* In 
the reformation countries of the 
Continent, the danger at this crisis was 
only that of religious excess—an un- 
happy extreme, but a noble one ; men 
dazzled with the immediate presence 
of God and God’s mercy, were some- 
times half blinded by the light; yet 
even thus to see but half, and see by 
starts, is better than to dwell in dark- 
ness, and not see at all. But here, 
too, the work was imperfectly done. 
God has established two co-ordinate 
principles in his church—the principle 
of Liberty and the principle of Order ; 
he will not suffer either to encroach 
on its fellow. We know that in Ger- 
many, this equilibrium has not been 





* The rage for classical purity of expression was one main cause of this. The 

















refined ears of the Ciceronians and Virgilians of Italy (which had just recovered 
her own old inheritance of ancient literature,) could not tolerate the rudeness of 
Scripture phraseology. Cardinal Bembo declined the uncouthness of ‘the Holy 
Spirit,” which he was pleased to render, ‘‘ the breath of the Zephyr of Heaven !” 
He habitually wrote of Christ, as ‘* Minerva sprung from Jove.” St. Paul, above 
all the writers of the New Testament, afforded amusement to these critical purists. 
His “‘ speech” was found once more “ contemptible” by censors accustomed to the 
regularity of rhetorical exposition; and few things, in the ribald effusions of Paine 
or Voltaire, exceed the mockery with which the venerable apostle’s ardent and 
affecting style was treated by these ministers of infallible doctrine. It is very 
plain, however, that other and deeper motives than these, were busy in the attempt 
to depreciate the authority and estimation of the Scripture records. They were a 
troublesome and explosive element. This plain, unlettered enemy, was feared, now 
that he had at length broken loose from the prison of monastic libraries. He might 
not stand the test of the Florentine academy ; but he had a very taking way among 
the honest burghers of Switzerland and Germany. Men, athirst for the water of 
life, (they knew,) would never stop to ask whether the vessel that held it was of 
the purest Grecian mould and manufacture ! 
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accurately preserved ; that the “enemy 
has come in like a flood” (how perfect 
is the metaphor !) through this one un- 
guarded crevice ; and that while infi- 
delity is the habitual philosophy of the 
educated orders in every Romish coun- 
try, certain of the men of learning and 
science have too largely yielded to its 
seductions in the earliest theatre of 
the reformation. This evil, however, 
we believe, was never as extensive as 
has been imagined. Scattered profes- 
sors of criticism and philosophy, how- 
ever able and zealous in their exer- 
tions, however multitudinous in their 
tracts and dissertations, are not the 
public. The Germans are essentially 
an honest people, and honesty can 
never be long astray; and there can 
be little doubt that even already the 
audiences are beginning to weary of 
the sophists of the universities. These 
sophists were created by exactly the 
same spirit of professional exhibition, 
which created the sophists of Athens ; 
the latter found a Socrates, and the for- 
mer will not, we confidently hope, be 
long without one. Now, that continen- 
tal spirit which soared into Infidelity in 
its native clime, has stopped at Dissent 
when transplanted to England; be- 
cause checked in its development by 
the steady and corrective doctrinal tes- 
timony of the English Church. It is 
that church, we repeat, which exer- 
cises so powerful and attractive an in- 
fluence on our men of letters and sci- 
ence, that they can seldom wander far 
from her presiding control ; they can- 
not help respecting an arbitress so 
mild, so rational, so convincing ; and 
hence it is—or what else can be the 
cause ?—that amid a few occasional 
blemishes to our libraries, which no 
system can prevent or provide for, the 
science and literature of England are 
—almost alone in the world—the open, 
resolute, and avowed advocates of 
Christian doctrine and Christian mo- 
rality. Men talk of the exaggerated 
wealth of the Church in Kngland. 
Their allegations are false, and we 
fear it must be added, wilfully and 
knowingly false ; but were they to the 
letter true, would tens of millions an- 
nually, be too dear a price to pay for 
such a blessing as this is ? 

It is a subject on which we cannot 
now pause to enlarge ; yet we must add 
one further remark. Let any man 
jook to the history of infidelity in 
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England. The English mind is mighty 
in every thing ; that giant cannot essay 
any labour to which he is not com- 
petent ; yet if there be any one mode 
or form of thought in which English 
intellect is pre-eminent, it is in strong 
common sense,—in the pursuit of the 
materially and visibly useful. Now 
this, admirable as it is for all the pur- 
poses of this life, is unhappily the very 
temper of mind and form of intellec- 
tual power, which, of itself, most dis- 
poses to coldness and scepticism as to 
spiritual realities. Every experienced 
minister of the Gospel knows this well. 
He knows that the very felon of the 
gaol, if he have but a tincture of ima- 
gination, is often a more hopeful sub- 


ject of indoctrination than the most 


accurate cultivator of exterior decen- 
cies and physical well-being. This is 
an extreme case, but it points clearly 
enough at what we mean. And ae- 
cordingly, in point of fact, when an 
Englishman is an infidel, he is a master 
in his calling. The British infidels 
are men of might in the work of evil 
—Titans warring against the gods; 
the sarcastic philosophers of France 
are really but their graceful feeble 
copyists. Hobbes (that eminently 
English thinker), Anthony Collins, 
Hume (whose mental training was 
English), Tindal, Chutb, Toland,— 
these were tough and muscular minds, 
which, when superficial, were forced 
to be so by the sheer poverty of their 
case, rather than any failure of native 
earnestness and depth. Yet what has 
heen the success of infidelity in Eng- 
lish soil? It has fructified in scattered 
times and districts; the weed has 
sprung up among some who were in- 
tensely worldly, and some who were 
miserably shallow ; in times of national 
distress it has given a language to dis- 
content and despair—as now among 
the hungry forces of chartism and so- 
cialism, to most of whom—poor fel- 
lows !—a loaf of bread would often be 
the most infallible of arguments for 
the established Christianity ; contact 
with France, which never did us much 
good, has sometimes done us this evil ; 
but on the whole, Infidelity has never 
gained a lodgment in our real science, 
and our real literature. The most in- 
fluential Poet of the age, was an Eng- 
lishman; no inquisition attacked his 
liberty,—no stern bishop denounced 
his heresy,—but the national conscience 
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disavowed him, and he had to fly Eng- 
land, when he declared war against 
the Gospel of Christ. The whole 
body of the literati of France—La- 
martine, Chateaubriand, Guizot, and 
one or two other excellent and gifted 
men excepted—conspire to deluge the 
press of that country with a torrent 
of cold and sneering licentiousness ; 
they know they could not count on a 
paying auditory, if they assumed any 
nobler strain ; yet France is a land of 
bounding and sparkling intellects—the 
very home (one would dream) of the 
enthusiastic and the spiritual. What 
has wrought and preserved to us this 
inestimable advantage? How is it that 
our genius—prone, even in spite of our 
mighty poets, to devise and calculate 
within the limits of the world that now 
is,—has so constantly expelled this too 
congenial virus from its system? The 
ground of the difference is plain ; it is 
to be found in our pure, and simple, 
and unexaggerated theology ; taught 
under a uniform and attractive sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical discipline ; a sys- 
tem ensuring a high education to all 
its teachers, through the great univer- 
sities (which modify the state, and are 
above its controlling interference) ; 
binding these teachers to all society, by 
numbering among them men of every, 
even the highest, rank ; binding them 
to all true improvement in literature 
and science, by numbering among them 
men of the most transcendant powers 
and accomplishments. This — this 
alone—is the Anchor, that, amidst a 
thousand storms, has still fixed to the 
Rock of everlasting truth, the waver- 
ing vessel of our English mind. 

This may seem a digression from 
our immediate subject ; but it is not 
so. The religious and reverential tone 
of Mr. Whewell’s work, is one of its 
most striking characteristics ; and they 
who know any thing of the abbés of 
France, in the palmy days of her 
church, will not think this fact suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the prefix to 
his name. But, in truth, the fact is 
universal. There is scarcely a man of 
science, of the slightest real import- 
ance in these countries, who is not an 
avowed believer in Christianity : infide- 
lity, wherever it exists, is chiefly found 
among the small-minded subordinates, 
who mistake for science, their own 
petty sciolism. Surely this is a fact in 

which we may glory. Surely the esta- 


blished teachers of our land are doing 
their duty to some effect, when they 
produce and preserve such a result in 
such an age as this. Those alone can 
know the blessedness and the import- 
ance of such an attitude of our na- 
tional science, who converse with the 
cultivators of natural knowledge in 
other countries. Their unfeigned asto- 
nishment, when the revelation reaches 
their ears, that we of these islands, do 
actually, in spite of all our mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics, and che- 
mistry, and physiology,—yea, in virtue 
of them all,—continue to accept the 
old-fashioned faith of Paul and John ; 
that we listen with real and not sar- 
castic reverence to “our spiritual pas- 
tors ;” that we consider it a very grave 
offence to neglect the ordinances of 
public worship, even though they may 
hazard the interruption or loss of the 
happiest course of inquiry ;—the 
amazement, at all this, of men who 
have, unfortunately, identified proces- 
sions of the Host and the Virgin, with 
the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, may well send a glow of honest 
exultation to the heart and to the 
cheek of a literary or scientific Eng- 
lishman, who feels that the * reason- 
able service” of his faith, welcomes, 
as a kindred triumph, every victory of 
that enlightened Reason which best 
secures its own evidence and success. 


A large portion—an entire division, 
of Mr. Whewell’s work lies still be- 
fore us; we heartily wish we had time 
and room to do it justice. He pro- 
ceeds, as our readers will anticipate, 
to apply to the actual construction of 
science, the principles already laid 
down. Science itself is related to 
Facts and Ideas, somewhat as Art is 
related to Science ; it is the glorious 
craft which applies them to profit. 
This Art of scientific construction has 
its own subtle rules and devices; 
though, as in every Art, the ingenious 
workman gains a knack, and feels his 
way to practical secrets, which no 
written rules canconvey. This art of 
scientific creation is also an art of ever- 
changing novelty; unlike ordinary 
arts, it never returns to travel again 
the same ground; its path is, and 
must be, (if it rightly move,) onward 
to infinity. Jf it rightly move—tfor 
this is the point. The philosophic lo. 
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gician does not undertake to tell it, 
how to explore new countries, how to 
cross difficult ravines, how to ford 
mighty rivers, how to trace its un- 
couth way through pathless deserts ; 
all these things genius must for itself 
devise, as the successive trials arise to 
perplex and prove it; but he does un- 
dertake to tell it how to walk straight- 
forward—how to ensure being neither 
stationary, when it thinks to move, 
nor retrograde, when it is really in 
motion. <A limited scope, apparently; 
yet the aberrations of ages have proved 
how all-important is that simple know- 
ledge. 

On the nature of this motion of the 
Intellect in the work of collecting Laws 
and Causes of Phenomena, it may easily 
be conceived that a writer, so conver- 
sant as our author, with all the hap- 
piest examples of the process, is rich 
in maxims and directions for prosecut- 
ing it successfully. Of these, the 
reader will be pleased and instructed 
with the excellent observations on the 
necessity of clearing our conceptions, 
that is, of arresting and fixing the 
forms of thought under which we are 
gathering our facts ; on the propriety 
of combining our definitions with pro- 
positions that make them practically 
available: on the necessary appropri- 
ateness of the conceptions applied for 
the explanation of phenomena, to the 
peculiar phenomena to be explained ; 
and hence—on the absurdity of the 
popular notion that scientific discove- 
ries can be made by accident. The 
minuteness with which former writers 
have analysed the process of decom- 
posing complex facts, has not precluded 
Mr. Whewell from contributing some- 
thing to this subject ; nor among the 
many who have observed the unsound- 
ness of the notion formerly prevalent 
among the puritans of science, that all 
use of hypothesis must be abjured, has 
any one illustrated the value of this 
temporary intellectual machinery, with 
greater force and variety. The evi- 
dence afforded what he happily calls 
« the consilience of inductions,” is well 
stated ; the thing meant is exemplified 
in the relation of the procession of the 
equinoxes to the general theory of gra- 
vitation ; an unexplained phenomenon 
suddenly marshalling itself under a 
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theory established from other and dis- 
tinct facts, and thereby unequivocally 
attesting the truth of that theory. It 
is the testimony of a witness that can- 
not have been primed to depose in fa- 
vour of the doctrine at issue. The 
history of the wave theory of light, 
(as he observes) abounds with these 
brilliant coincidences. In this case, 
indeed, the theorist more than once 
boldly challenged a remote witness, 
whom he had never seen, to appear in 
the court of experiment ; and the pre- 
dicted evidence was given, to the letter. 
Sometimes, too, the witness was re- 
buked as faltering and inaccurate, and 
being sternly recalled by his penetrat- 
ing judge, meekly acknowledged his 
error, and prayed of the court leave 
to correct his evidence. The theory 
that can do these wonders, must have 
drank deep into the spirit of Nature; 
but the case is even more wonderful, 
when, from some distant province of 
creation, and perhaps after years, an 
unexpected resonance is heard to offer 
itself as a new and voluntary con- 
cord in the harmony of some great 
theory. 

Into the details of inductive pro- 
cesses—the methods of observation, 
the special methods of collecting facts 
of quantity, and the like—we cannot 
now follow Mr. Whewell. His histo- 
rical review of theories of human 
knowledge is for its special purpose 
impressive ; but on such a subject the 
vast researches of continental writers 
really overwhelm the competition of 
all who are not ready to devote a life 
to its consideration. In discussing the 
merits of Bacon and of Newton, he is, 
perhaps, more firmly on his own 
ground than in any other portion of 
this historical sketch ; and we have al- 
ready expressed our thorough concur- 
rence in his very valuable criticisms on 
the logical maxims of the latter. 

The cardinal points of Mr. Whewell’s 
philosophy of Induction are, however, 
these: the doctrine of @ new concep- 
tion apart from and above the mere 
aggregate of the phenomena in every 
successful induction ;* and the earnest 
inculcation of the inquiry into the 
causes of phenomena no less than into 
their laws.¢ These are both reclama- 
tions on behalf of the idealistic side of 





* Sce Vol. IL, pp. 213—219, &e 





¢ Vol. II. pp. 267—270: also p. 570, xe. 
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the philosophy of nature; and if not 
altogether omitted by previous writers,* 
have never certainly been exhibited 
with such force and distinctness. 
I.—In the process of ‘ induction,” 
(Mr. Whewell insists, ) not only are the 
facts drawn intv one general fact, but 
(as the name will bear) a new concep- 
tion is in that very act drawn on them. 
The facts are seen under a new re- 
lation, and this relation is an element 
purely mental.¢ The discovery of 
this relation is the great step in induc- 
tion; it is the step which scientific 
sagacity feels to be its greatest tri- 
umph. It is the point which at once 
separates the first order of intellectual 
powers from all inferior faculties ; it 
is reserved for the Newtons, Galileos, 
Keplers, Youngs, and their fellows. 
That these suggestions are neces- 
sary in the work of systematizing 
facts,—that thus alone any harmony 
can be really infused among them, or 
any “law” extricated from the chaos of 
miscellaneous events, no one will, we 
suppose, be inclined to deny. That it 
is of great importance to consider 
them distinctly, is equally undeniable. 
Any objection to Mr. Whewell’s clear 
and admirable statements on the sub- 
ject, would probably be little more 
than verbal. Thus, the rigorist, who 
is jealous of the slightest intrusion of 
the mind into external facts, would, 
perhaps, allege that the facts are not 


seen as the facts of nature until they 
are seen under the true relation; that 
before the mental supplement, they 
were only partially seen, or falsely 
seen; and that thus this intellectual 
bond is really a portion of the whole 
phenomenon as it exists in the uni- 
verse, and inductively admissible only 
as such. All that is believed on ge- 
nuine inductive evidence must be given 
from without, not imposed from with- 
in. All that is purely and exclusively 
mental, such a reasoner would urge, 
is, however disguised, hypothetical 
only, as long as it is mental only ; and 
must rest upon grounds altogether 
distinct from those which warrant our 
certainty of “ facts.” In pure indue- 
tion the law is a part of the fact ; and 
if not originally suggested as such, is 
inductively collected and admitted as 
such. The previous conjecture, how- 
ever subsequently verified, is as yet 
no part of the induction, though it 
may direct and prepare the process of 
induction ; when it becomes an induc- 
tive truth, it is as a simple statement 
of external facts. When the new con- 
ception is imagined antecedently (as 
in Kepler's hypothesis, while yet ten- 
tative, of an elliptic orbit for planet ary 
motion), it is only an hypothesis, until 
the facts are found to answer it; and 
when they are so found, it then be- 
comes a portion of the facts, or the 
sum of the facts, and has all its evi- 


* This new conception is in fact the “ —_, of Lord Bacon, when understood 


as equivalent to ‘* Law.”— Nov. Org. Lib. 


, Aph. 2 


¢ It is easy to conceive how the eidhealite contemplation of this part of the 
rocess of inquiry, even in the defective and limited examples which antiquity 


could furnish, must have fortified the convictions of the Platonist. For every 
inquirer is, as if instinctively, led to expect simplicity and harmony in natural laws ; 
and every discovery confirms the expectation. Now whence arises this simplicity 


and harmony ? Where is its proper seat ? 
appreciates it, and anal furnishes (as the views before us so earnestly ee 
the very laws of nature that manifest it. 


Surely in the mind itself, which both 


So that not only the beauty and per- 


fection of nature, but the ver , laws of nature, are intellectual formations. These 
laws are collected by aid of facts, but not from facts, or as the sum of facts; and 
under this view, it is evidently more plausible to affirm that the World is the image 
of the mind of man,—its creature and copy, than that the Mind of man is the image 
or copy of the world. Now to have entered thoroughly into this conviction, is to 
have imbibed the true pervading spirit of the whole ‘Platonic philosophy. The 
better half of creation, its entire dignity, its whole value as more than the brute 
material of mere sense, is thus shown to be essentially and exclusively mental. 
But more than this,—its very reality is purely intellectual. For the laws, we our- 


selves can detect, are alone permanent ; 


the subject of the law is in unceasing 


change: and these laws, we have seen, are the offspring of intellect alone. Es- 
pecially is this forcible where (the favourite case of the Platonist,) the law is 
mathematical ; and thus appears to assume an eternal immutable necessity. The 
central principle of Platonism may be reached in other ways ; but this is obviously 


one path to it, and one unquéstionably récoguised by the Master himself, 
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dence that is properly inductive only as 
such. Ellipse is but a short word to ex- 
press the sum of the successive positions 
of the body during its period ; andthese 
successive positions are themselves the 
facts. If, instead of a familiar and 
symmetrical curve, previously conjec- 
tured, Kepler had, by slowly mapping 
down the successive places of a planet, 
found it to describe an unknown, 
nameless, irregular orbit, this orbit 
would have been collected by pure in- 
ductive investigation ; yet no one will 
say that any thing would here have 
been added by the mind to the register 
of simple external facts. It is thus 
the simplicity and harmony of the 
result, suggesting it before the induc- 
tion is really completed, that leads us 
to imagine that the mind has added 
any conception of its own to the facts 
of nature. In truth, the elliptic path 
is believed on the same evidence as 
the existence of the body that travels 
it. The conception set forth to ex- 
explain the phenomena is, in short, 
either an unproved hypothesis, and no 
doubt the suggestion of a true hypo- 
thesis is the great attribute of inven- 
tive genius ; or it is the proved hypo- 
thesis, and then it is nothing more 
than a word for the facts as they are 
perceived really to exist. So that 
Kepler, until he conceived the el- 
lipse, had not truly seen the facts ; 
and if in the ellipse any man con- 
ceives more than the actual and ex- 
ternal facts, that residual element 
is analogy, or hypothesis,—it is not 
induction. 

Sucha form of objection as this, which 
we mention as conceiving it likely to 
arise in the minds of many readers, it is 
obvious, will not disturb the real value 
of Mr. Whewell’s views. Even con- 
ceding that induction should be con- 
fined to the simple collection of the 
facts from nature ; to the establishment 
of the happy hypothesis by nature’s 
testimony; it cannot still be denied 
that in that process of collection they 
are seen under a new aspect and re- 
lation ; and that in this new relation 
lies the value of the discovery. 

I].—Perhaps the same school of ob- 
jectors might similarly question the im- 
portance which Mr. Whewell assigns 
to the inquiry of Causes as distinct 
from the Laws of phenomena. We 
knew that many critics look coldly upon 
these ulterior région’ of speculation, 
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as darkening with vague and visionary 
phantoms, the bright serenity of pure 
inductive evidence. Falsa mittunt in- 
somnia. When the effect can spring 
from but one cause, as organization 
from intelligent design, change of di- 
rection in bodies from force, the infer- 
ence of the cause is inevitable, and 
need not be impressed ; where it can 
be conceived as the result of many 
indifferently, the real cause can only 
be the subject of conjecture, and out- 
lies the legitimate province of scien- 
tific proof. These causes transcending 
the definite conclusions of induction 
and deduction, are the suggestions of 
analozy, interesting, and perhaps use- 
ful in their own field of speculation ; 
but, except as hypotheses to direct 
further scrutiny of observation and 
experiment, that is, to obtain further 
Laws,—holding no relaticn to accurate 
science. The history, however, of the 
only efficient cause which these critics 
are apt to admit, and which, in point 
of fact, many of them in the last cen- 
tury proposed to banish—mechanical 
Force,—may fairly lead them to doubt 
whether time and thought are not ne- 
cessary to explore and establish the 
validity of causes which, when esta- 
blished, seem self-evident. The subor- 
dinate varieties and modifications of 
force must be expected equally to 
transcend direct immediate observa- 
tion, to be collected only as the secret 
causes of visible laws; and the whole 
later history of science—especially of 
electricity — seems to promise that 
these, too, shall be, in their due time, 
established as definite portions of our 
knowledge, with no less certainty 
than any form of mechanical force. 
At all events, we like this strain of 
thought. We like its hopefulness. 
The excessive caution required by the 
follies of the time in Bacon’s day, may, 
at length, safely admit of a little re- 
laxation. Natural science is now, by 
long practice and example, so secure 
from all such intrusions of mere con- 
jecture as could really endanger its 
progress, that it can afford to disport 
in possibilities. A vigorous constitu. 
tion can indulge now and then without 
peril. As long as the main army is 
advancing in unshaken order, it is no 
breach of discipline to despatch a 
scout or two from the vanguard, to 
explore the difficult country beyond. 
A knight in old romance has lost his 
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way in the depth of a starless mid- 
night ; he shouts aloud, and though 
no hospitable peasant hears his call, 
the echo of his own voice reveals to 
him, however vaguely, the position and 
bearings of the unknown country, by 
reverberating froin the hills on either 
side of the valley of his wanderings. 
These conjectures—even though the 
mind catch but the reflection of its 
own voice—are echoes from the invi- 
sible territory of hidden truth; and 
obscurely announce those outlines 
which the noontide of discovery is one 
day to illumine. 

But these are the licences of genius, 
that vindicate themselves only by their 
success. A daring conjecture must 
be the exception; caution is still the 
rule. The perception of the neces- 
sity of this caution was the master- 
thought that originated and governed 
the inductive logic of modern science. 
Its Fabian founder, cunctando restituit 
rem. The mightiest effort of human 
genius was to sce clearly its own limi- 
tations. 

Chemistry, as the most directly 
experimental of all sciences, is per- 
haps the most suitable for impress- 
ing this utter and absolute folly of 
trusting to mere conjecture in the 
scrutiny of nature. But it is only the 
best and most obvious example of a 
principle which is universal. In every 
department of existence, nature works 
by the method of synthesis, she pre- 
sents composite results; and there- 
fore the way of analysis is the equally 
universal method of inquiry. We 
might as well expect an old man—say 
a Talleyrand or Metternich—to pre- 
sent us, after a life of intricate finesse, 
with the simple elementary feelings of 
human nature, separate and unmin- 
gled, as to expect that a simple ele- 
ment shall be spontaneously exposed in 
this ever busy workshop—this regu- 
lated chaos—of the world. The mu- 
sic of nature is not to be “read at 
sight.” Conceive a peasant with no 
qualifications beyond a good ear, and 
a passion for sweet sounds, to be intro- 
duced into a concert room, to listen to 
one of the creations of Mozart or 
of Beethoven; suppose to THE sym- 
phony in C minor; and to be requested, 
after he withdrew, to state his views 
as to the plan of the whole, and the 
means by which all the innumerable 
complex effects of the harmony were 


achieved! Yet, infinitely more unpro- 
vided is the mere imagination to pene- 
trate those infinitely more various and 
intricate devices of Nature, by which 
are harmonized all the parts of that 
grand Hallelujah Chorus with which 
she evermore salutes the throne of 
her Almighty Author. 


These are the things that lead us 
every hour more profoundly to feel 
that, much as has been said and written 
of the Inductive Philosophy, its real 
merits transcend all its encomiums. 
For our part, we are more and more 
inclined to place it in the class of (at 
least secondary) divine revelations to 
man. Master-thoughts of this rare 
stamp, that give a bent for all ages to 
the intellectual history of mankind, 
that turn a new and celestial stream 
into the common current of thought, 
and a stream that increases every year, 
and from its very nature, must in- 
crease for ever in vastness, depth, and 
rapidity ; why should we not grate- 
fully recognise them as a special bene- 
fit of heaven, even though not con- 
firmed by the credentials of miracle ? 
Miracles are “a sign not to them that 
believe, but to them that believe not ;” 
and where the gift instantly evidences 
its own value, and thus enforces “ be- 
lief,” they are not required to authen- 
ticate its excellence. ‘ The inspira- 
tion of the Almighty hath given them 
understanding ;” why not, then, the 
best and truest use of understanding ? 
And while the distinctive sense of a 
revelation, as that which cannot be 
known by any exertion of human facul- 
ties, justly places the revelations of 
religion on an eminence altogether 
unapproachable ; is it unwarrantable 
to claim the honours of a secondary 
class of revelations for such a special 
interference with the operations of 
those faculties, in the divine manage- 
ment of the world, as banishes the 
errors of ages, and places the whole 
human family, according as its advan- 
tages are spread, upon a new road to 
unbounded knowledge of the marvel- 
lous works of God? It is vain to 
object to the doctrine of a. special 
providence in this case : the abuses that 
have too often debased and vulgarised 
inductive inquiry, into the mere slave 
of interest and sensuality ; the argu- 
ment from abuse, were that miserable 
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sophism for a moment tolerated, would 
prostrate the divinity of every reve- 
lation alike. It would render it im- 
possible that any divine gift could ever 
descend to a being who would corrupt 
it ; that is, it would deny the possibility 
of any extension of divine mercy to 
the very case in which it is most re- 
quired. 

But the special interference of the 
Framer of the human intellect in this 
signal reformation of its use, becomes 
the more remarkable when we regard 
it as contemporary with the parallel 
restoration of the religion he sent 
from heaven. Protestantism, consi- 
dered in its most general and justifiable* 
sense, as the re-action of the Christian 
mind against the unscriptural claim of 
absolute human infallibility,— Protes- 
tantism and the Inductive Method 
sprang to light together. Men's 
views of matter and of spirit were 
purified at the same crisis, and they 
purified each other ; “ the earth helped 
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the woman.” It is, indeed, no wonder 
that the art of true physical inquiry 
should help the art of theological in- 
vestigation ; for the founder of Chris- 
tianity has so placed his religion in the 
world, that its doctrines must be 
sought, or when traditionally possessed 
must be confirmed, by a process as 
truly inductive as the proof of gravita- 
tion or of definite proportions. Being 
really the universal law of the human 
mind in relation to objects of investi- 
gation, it must equally apply wherever 
these objects exist; the objects may 
differ as widely as earth and heaven, 
but the mind that regards them, and 
therefore the laws of determining 
truth which are inherent in that mind, 
must remain unalterably the same. It 
is the same eye, including the same 
laws of refraction, that contemplates 
Sirius, and that contemplates a fly ; it 
is the same intellect, with its unchange- 
able laws of inquiry, that examines 
the meaning of him who “ was caught 


* An ambiguity in the word Protestant, or Protestantism, has occasioned a 
good deal of needless bitterness in the theological controversy which now engages 
the Church of England. When the word “Protestant” is understood (which, 
surely, it seldom is) as identifying the English Church, absolutely and in all 
respects, with the Lutherans of the Augsburg confession, it is of course to be 
rejected ; when it is meant to impress and perpetuate our character of protesters 
against the deep and dangerous corruptions of the Roman Churches, it is certainly 
justifiable, expedient, and in all sincerity to be maintained. In this sense St. 
Augustine was a Protestant against Donatism, St. Ireneus against Gnosticism, 
St. Athanasius against Arianism; in this sense all three would probably (under 
suitable circumstances of education) be ** Protestants” against the more permanet t 
heresies of Tridentine Romanism now. Who can doubt, that in the fourth 
century the title of Protestant might have been fairly adopted, as a familiar badge 
of their primitive belief, by those Catholics who resisted the portentous spread 
(perhaps as great, in proportion to the whole Church of that day, as Romanism 
now is,) of the Arian error? Had they done so, could they have been justly 
charged with a defect of Catholic spirit? Where Arianism and anti-Arianism had 
become the great question of the day, would it have been wrong to have insisted 
upon the significancy of their adopted title of Protestant? or would it have im- 
peached their Catholicity, when they would really have been Protestant because 
Catholic, just as we of the English Church are now? And because Arian bishops 
had true episcopal succession, would it have been incumbent on St, Athanasius, or 
St. Basil, to delight in enlarging on the bonds of Catholic love that bound them to 
these prelates, even in despite of their excommunications ; to glory in dwelling on 
the “unity” that combined congregations which could not, without a flagrant vio- 
lation of avowed beliefs, have joined in the same religious services ; and, for the sake 
of encouraging that unity, to have denounced as inconsistent, and ridiculed as 
puerile, the term that recorded the unhappy necessity of their continued protest ? 

There really seems to be even something eminently Catholic in the adoption of 
this peculiar word. In our legislative phraseology, to “ protest” is, publicly and 
plainly to declare against certain special measures, nut only without resigning a 
place in the legislative body, but because of possessing that place, and in the very 
spirit of the wget attachment to the constitution at large. Nothing can 
more accurately express the position, which, as long as Rome remains the same, 
the Church of England is solicitous to maintain. The member protests because, 
and as, he is a member of the general body; the English church protests— 
Caner beeen, and as, she is essentially a portion of the Catholic 

urch. 
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up into Paradise, and heard unspeak- 
able words,” and that explores the 
structure of a feather. In relation to 
the Roman tyranny, the alliance was, 
on other grounds, perfectly natural 
between the Baconian philosophy and 
the spirit of religious reformation. 
The theologians who laboured into 
shape the decrees of the Roman court, 
had, by a succession of circumstances, 
been at length led to ally with the in- 
fallibility of the supposed successor of 
St. Peter, another infallibility not at 
all less positive and determined ; Aris- 
totle was the pope of the schools. 
How much the form and the spirit of 
the Roman dogmas was identified with 
Aristotelism, and to what a degree the 
fortunes of Romish Christianity had 
been (however independently) em- 
barked in the same bottom with those 
of the old heathen logician,—became 
strikingly manifested in the despairing 
tenacity with which the court of Rome 
clung to the last shreds of that dying 
philosophy. Not Luther himself was 
more terrible than Newton. But it 
was all in vain; the world would go 
round in spite of her decrees; she 
cried, she stamped, she swore, she 
anathematised, she forced her miserable 
servants to perjury, she compelled the 
very men that proved the point to 
deny their own geometry,—but for all 
that, the holy conclave of cardinals 
was, in spite of itself, carried round 
the sun once a year. £ pur si muove. 
Like Zeno of old, they moved, denying 
the possibility of motion. Never has 
the world beheld a stranger, a more 
pitiable sight ; never shall it behold 


such another till a revolution as mighty 
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shall strip her of her remaining des- 
potism. There she lay, surrounded by 
her old dilapidated bulwarks of ex- 
ploded sophistry, her piled volumes 
of undistinguishable distinctions, her 
grave impossibilities, her insolent pre- 
tensions rising in arrogance as she 
sank in power ;—there she lay, return- 
ing with a frown of impotent ‘nalignity 
the laughter of intellectual Europe, 
storming at the light that forced its 
way through every chink of her shat- 
tered fortress, shrieking as it touched 
at length even her own weak eyes, and 
at last, by a wretched compromise, 
slowly submitting to make contradic 
tory terms with the assailing reason of 
man, and in order to keep her peculiar 
theology, surrendering the very philo- 
sophy on which that theology was 
built. 

If the dawn of the true Philosophy 
of Inquiry has thus been the signal for 
the first great assault upon this unhappy 
system—the gathered result of ages that 
either inquired not at all, or inquired 
not rightly ; if, to say the least, sound 
philosophy and restored Christianity 
have thus strikingly coincided in time 
and operation ; it seems impossible 
not to cherish the awakening and ele- 
vating conviction, that these twins of 
truth were purposely meant to coun- 
tenance and sustain each other through 
infancy and youth, that they are meant 
to travel in company through all future 
ages, giving and receiving mutual suc- 
cour, and together unfolding the glory 
of God in the two great divisions of 
His universal kingdom ! 

B. 


Earatum.—For the last sentence in the note, p. 196, of the former article, substitute, “ Thus many infidels 
who admit the major of the syllogism of the Christian evidences, affirming the validity of the proof 
of a revelation by miracles, deny the conclusion which affirms the claims of Christianity. And #o in 
the innumerable instances of the same kind, which indeed are almost the only instances’ in which the 


syllogistic form is ever practically employed.” 


The fact stated in the note is true; but the author, writing in some haste at the time, overlooked its less 
imamediate relation to the question in hand, until, in reading the article in its published form, he 


detected his own inadvertence. 
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A SKETCH. 


BY MISS M. A. BROWNE, 


She was not made for happiness ; her eyes 
Were all too soft and deep, 

Shade ’midst their radiance—as in lovely skies 
Of April, when they weep. 

Yet when she spake, with earnest eloquence 
The soul beneath them burned, 

As if her thoughts, concentred and intense, 
Them into stars had turned. 


She was not made for happiness: her bro 
Had lines of early thought, 

Traced even in childhood’s sunny time, and now 
Still daily deeper wrought. 

And her sweet lips! they were not chiselled forms, 
Such as the sculptor knows— 

The quivering smile, that saddens whilst it charms, 
Hung o’er their rose. 


She was not made for happiness: too much 
She felt for others’ woe, 

What to another's heart was but a touch, 
Hers felt a cruel blow. 

No tale of suffering, sorrow or disease, 
But found an echo there— 

A wounded bird, a broken flower—even these 
Her sympathy might share. 


She was not made for happiness: and yet 
How much of ours she made! 

With what unmingled anguish and regret, 
We saw her droop and fade ! 

Suffering had ever seemed her birthright dower, 
Years of sad pain went o'er, 

And yet we loved our frail and feeble flower, 
Even for this the more. 


But, standing by her dying bed, we felt 
A better prospect dawn ; 

A mist around her spirit seemed to melt, 
A curtain was withdrawn. 

Bright happy glances from her eyes, were sent 
Unto the summer sky— 

Ah! now she knew her own true element, 
The better world on high! 


And hopefully she spake, and happily, 
Of communings with God— 
Of light and glory, that we could not see 
Upon the path she trod. 
A setting sunbeam from her cloudy lot 
At length broke brightly forth— 
Oh! she was made for peaerete ine not 
The happiness of earth. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F, R, CHESNEY, ROYAL ARTILLERY, F.R.S. AND F.G.S.,5 


Colonel in Asia, Honorary Fellow of the Royal Humane Society, and one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Royal Shipwreck Society of France. 


Francis Rawpon Cuesney is descended from Raphe de Caineto, or Cheney, 
whose services the Conqueror rewarded with large possessions. Robert 
Chesney, the descendant of a Scotch branch of the family, removed to the 
north of Ireland in 1641, on account of the religious contests: and Captain 
Alexander Chesney, the father of Colonel Chesney, was born there in 1755. 
A few years afterwards the family removed to America, and settled in South 
Carolina. When the American revolution broke out, Captain Chesney took a 
very active part on the royalists’ side, and being taken prisoner, narrowly 
escaped with his life. In 1780, he was appointed a lieutenant in the South 
Carolina militia ; and after several successful engagements, was again taken 
prisoner in an important reconnoissance, but escaped while being conveyed to 
the American camp. In consequence of his numerous services, he was then 
promoted, and placed on the staff. After much hard service, he was severely 
wounded in a desperate encounter, taken prisoner a third time, and threatened 
with death; but was again so fortunate as to escape in a night march, and 
wandered for some weeks in the woods. He now raised a troop of dragoons, 
which was placed under the command of the late Marquis of Hastings (then 
Lord Rawdon) at ‘Dorchester. Again he was wounded in one of his numerous 
engagements with the enemy; and at last, when Lord Rawdon’s force was 
surrounded, and put to the greatest difficulties, Captain Chesney, at his immi- 
nent personal risk, opened a communication with the head-quarters of Charles- 
ton, and won for himself the lasting kindness of Lord Rawdon; and by his 
subsequent services, that of Lord Cornwallis. At the expiration of the war, 
having lost his wife, and his property having been confiscated, Captain Chesney 
returned to Ireland almost penniless, with an impaired constitution, and was 
obliged to accept an inferior situation in the Customs, until the claim of the 
Loyalists should be settled. With the sum ultimately awarded to him, he 
purchased land in Ireland, sti!l remaining in charge of the district of Morne, 
under the Customs, until his superannuation in 1822. At the commencement 
of the disturbance in Ireland, in 1797, he raised a corps of yeomanry, and by 
his activity as an officer and magistrate, prevented any rising in his own 
district, and afforded material assistance to the surrounding country. For 
upwards of half a century, the conduct of Captain Chesney as a man anda 
magistrate, has earned for him.the confidence and respect of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of his populous district. 

On the 16th of March, 1789, the subject of the present memoir, Captain 
A. Chesney’s eldest son, was born in the townland of Ballyvea, and named 
Francis Rawdon, after the late Marquis of Hastings. The army being chosen, 
instead of the church, as proposed by his lordship, his education was directed 
almost entirely to mathematics, with the exception of the limited knowledge of 
the classics requisite for Woolwich ; and being then prepared, he joined the 
Royal Military Academy on the 12th of January, 1804, and passed his examina- 
tion for a commission in the royal regiment of artillery, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber following ; and succeeded to a first-lieutenancy in a company stationed at 
Portsmouth, on the 20th of October, 1805. 

Lieutenant Chesney remained in that garrison until 1808, when the com- 
pany (being the first for foreign service) formed part of the reinforcements 
sent to protect the important harbours in the Channel Islands, and landed at 
Guernsey in the month of March, which was occupied, in addition to a rear- 
admiral's squadron, by five regiments of the line, and_as many of local militia ; 
in all about 8,000 bayonets, supported by numerous heavy batteries. 

As the French speedily found too much occupation in Spain, to do more 
than keep the Channel Islands on the alert, Lieutenant Chesney remained part 
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of the time on the staff,* but deprived of all chance of serving more actively. 
The time was not however lost, for a large portion of each day was carefully 
devoted to improvement, especially in military tactics, for which there were 
peculiar facilities, by obtaining from France (in Napoleon’s licensed vessels) 
the valuable works then confined almost entirely to that empire; whilst the 
desire of witnessing something of the reality of great operations, caused hiin 
to solicit leave of absence, and prepare the necessary equipments to join the 
army of the Crown Prince of Sweden ; but some regimental difficulties pre- 
vented his sharing in that campaign, which terminated by the glorious battle of 
— in 1813. 

Early in the following year, a circumstance occurred which deserves a pro- 
minent ‘place i in this notice, since it will prove that we are not always denied 
honour in our own country. During a sudden and terrific storm on the 10th 
of January, 1814, Lieutenant Chesney (then on a visit to his family) fearlessly 
ventured through a raging sea, and succeeded in bringing to the shore one of 
the perishing fishermen, whose life (like his own) was preserved with extreme 
difficulty from the effects of exposure to the cold. Notwithstanding his narrow 
escape, at the close of that eventful day, when forty fishermen perished, he had 
the satisfaction on the following, to lead the way through the breakers to a 
ledge of rocks, from whence a line was thrown on board a stranded brig ; and 
then by means of a grummet along her cable, the exhausted crew of the Leda 
of Lynn Were safely landed, one by one, during the continued storm beating 
violently on a lee shore. The praise of this intrepid conduct was not confined 
to ballads, and other humble effusions near the spot; for Lieutenant Chesney 
was elected an honorary member of the Royal Humane Society, and the 
recently established Shipwreck Society of France has reverted to the cir- 
cumstance of the Leda, by awarding its medal, with the additional honour of 
appointing Colonel Chesney a vice-president. 

It was only on the 20th of June, 1815, that tardy promotion, by succession, 
gave him the rank of second captain, from which he was reduced by the peace 
establishment of January, 1819, to half-pay ; until brought in by turn in Octo- 
ber, 1821. A foreign station subsequently fell to his lot; and he sailed for 
Gibraltar, shortly after marrying Georgette, daughter of the late John Forster, 
of Bordeaux, Esq. ., and niece of his friend, Sir A. Gledstanes. The Rock did 
not prove a fortunate station ; and having lost his wife and son, he returned to 
England with his infant daughter, in 1825, 

Being of that turn of mind which seeks, while patiently submitting to the 
will of Providence, to divert the attention to some active and useful object, 
Captain Chesney formed the project of crossing the Desert of Zahara, to solve 
the problem of the then mysterious Niger. Some Moors, in whom he could 
confide were, if successful, to have the benefit of the mercantile speculation 
which formed the ground-work of the enterprize. But the expense, and ulti- 
mately the fate of Major Laing, caused ministers to abandon the undertaking. 
Part of the years ’27 and ’28 was employed by the captain in walking over 
those fields of battle in France, Italy, and Germany, on which the giant minds 
of Napoleon and Frederick had astonished the world. Slight circumstances 
frequently carry us almost imperceptibly towards objects which had not been 
contemplated; and on this occasion, extensive journeyings in the east formed 
the new chain, of which the battle-fields of Lutzen, Bautzen, &c., seem to 
_ been the first links. After preparations, involving certain combinations, 

Captain Chesney sailed for Constantinople, in July, 1829, hoping to be still in 
time, and that the strong recommendations of the late distinguished Admiral 
Sir Sydney Smith, would induce the Porte to place the necessary confidence in 
an individual, who only sought the distinction of being useful in the existing 
struggle against the Russians. For this purpose, he was not only prepared 
to form a corps to assist in defending the most vulnerable points with Con- 





* Aid-de-camp to Major-General Sir A. Gledstanes. 

t An attack being confidently expected at cne pcriod, Lieutenant Chesney was 
one of three officers who, by a successful reconnoissance, ascertained that the 
supposed encampment did not exist at Cherbor rg; (r any preparations, except a 
large fleet in the Basin, 
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greve rockets, but also to enable the Turks to obtain speedily the amplest 
means in S, ammunition, and stores, to make the line of the Balkan defen- 
sible ; ak aie gain sufficient time to commence the next grand object, of 
increasing the Turkish fleet by additional ships, with a large proportion of 
steam-vessels, armed as they are at present ; in order to contest, if not recover, 
the supremacy in the Black Sea, which was transferred to Russia at Navarino. 
Such was the outline plan, and those who know the extensive resources which 
the sinews of war might then have commanded, will readily understand that it 
was any thing but visionary. The entrance of the Dardanelles, however, was 
scarcely reached, when Diebitch executed the perilous manceuvre of turning 
Schumla by the passage of the Balkan; and Captain Chesney did but reach 
the Turkish position covering the capital at Buyuk Checkmedje, when the 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Adrianople. After examining the 
fortresses and positions then, and previously, occupied by the contending 
armies, additional leave of absence being obtained (through the kindness of 
his Excellency Sir R. Gordon), journeyings followed into Asia Minor, Greece, 
and thence to Egypt, where steam communication became the guiding object 
of farther research. 

On perusing some queries drawn up by Mr. Peacock, of the India House, 
and sent out by Lord Aberdeen, Captain Chesney proposed to Sir Robert 
Gordon to endeavour to ascertain the relative advantages of the two routes ; 
and after sailing down the Red Sea to Cosseir, and then examining the course 
of the Nile, Lake Menzaleh, &c., a paper was forwarded to his excellency, on 
the 2d September, 1830, regarding the practicability of a steam communica- 
tion, and calculating on twenty-one days between Bombay and Suez, with four 
or five more to reach Alexandria; being the first regular report which was sub- 
mitted to government on that line.” 

These examinations were succeeded by a journey through Palestine, Arabia 
Petrea, and across the Arabian desert to El Kaim, from whence the great river 
was followed to Ana; where he embarked on one of the most remarkable 
and important undertakings hitherto accomplished by a single individual ; 
and, ‘perhaps, the most graphic sketch of his character, is that which naturally 
presents itself at the commencement of this unprecedented voyage. Illness, 
eaused by the Desert journey, enabled the captain to lull the suspicions of the 
Arabs, and a raft having been prepared, on the Ist of January, 1831, he turned his 
back on the Mediterranean to descend along the current for six hundred and 
thirty-eight miles to the Indian Ocean; accompanied only by a Turk, as 
an interpreter, with his slave, (a mere boy,) and three Arabs to manage the raft 
and the inflated skins by which it was supported. The method of examination 
was suited to such novel and peculiar circumstances. The time and speed of 
the current gave the distance from bend to bend, the width of the stream, with 
the nature of the banks being sketched, and noted step by step as the raft 
passed onward mid-stream. As regular soundings would have caused suspicion 
and danger, the all-important question of depth was determined (approximately) 
by means of a ten-feet rod passed through the bottom of the raft, the dimi- 
nution being carefully noted when it was forced upwards by touching rocks or 
shoals. Moreover, supplies, means of cooking, &c. made the raft independent 
of the Arabs on the banks. The advantages of this precaution became evident 
during the afternoon of the first day, when the courage and constancy of our 
voyager were put to the test, by finding the little party exposed to a dropping 
fire from the brushwood ; but the examination continued in comparative safety 
till nightfall ; under the protection of a parapet which was hastily formed of 
the baggage and provisions. The raft was afterwards exchanged for one of 
the - 3 ee of Hit, and this again, for a still more commodious bark at 
Hilla. With the exception of witnessing the miseries which accompanied the 
great plague at Baghdad in 1831, and being twice robbed by the Arabs, this 
extraordinary voyage was safely completed, and the result given, (including the 
ascent of the river Karun,) by sending a large map and memoir to Sir Robert 
Gordon, from Shuster in June, 1831; describing about eight hundred miles of 
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the river Euphrates. But, as something still remained, Captain Chesney 
proceeded through Persia and Asia Minor to make another examination, and 
forwarded an additional paper through his Excellency, Sir Stratford Canning, 
describing the Upper Euphrates, and the routes through the intervening 
country to the Mediterranean. He returned in the autumn of 1832 to 
England, with the full expectation of finding that some officer had already been 
sent to make the proposed experiment; but, as England continued to be 
absorbed in the Reform question, it became necessary to print the information 
collected, with the comparative advantages of the two routes. These docu- 
ments soon obtained the particular attention of certain members of the Cabinet,* 
as well as subsequently that of the King. His Majesty William IV. after 
commanding the presence of Captain Chesney with the maps and papers, gave 
it (as a national object) that support, which led to the committee of the House 
of Commons in 1834, and the grant of £20,000 for an experiment. His 
obligations, as a parent, induced Captain Chesney to decline the charge of the 
expedition, but as the individuals then appealed tof were not available, he con- 
sidered it his duty to accede to the renewed request of Mr. Grant; and the 
various preparations were immediately commenced, and received that kind of 
direct support from his late majesty, which superseded the usual formality of 
the public departments, more particularly the ordnance. 

A few words will suffice to give the reader some idea of the peculiar com- 
binations and equipments necessary for the gigantic undertaking of trans- 
porting and floating an expedition on a distant river. 

Whilst two iron steamers (on the best principles then known) were being 
constructed by Mr. John Laird, a selection of smiths, carpenters, &c. was 
made from volunteers of the artillery and sappers, who after being exercised 
in the movement of heavy weights, were employed in other operations of no 
less importance to success. Some were practised in mining under water at 
Chatham; others in working the engines of passage boats, whilst the 
remainder were rivetting in Mr. Laird’s yard at Liverpool ; and, finally, the 
personnel was gradually completed by a careful selection of naval and other 
officers, in addition to a proportion of boiler-makers, engineers, and ex- 
perienced seamen. The rank of colonel on a particular service was then 
conferred upon the commander, and as the officers had no additional pay, a 
minute was made at the India board, holding out a step of promotion (if they 
gave satisfaction,) also the permanent rank of Lieutenant-Colonel to the com- 
mander, (from the date of the higher commission, 27th November, 1834,) 
with the reimbursement of his previous expenses whilst exploring and mapping 
the river. 

When the preparations were almost complete, Colonel Chesney was again 
summoned to St. James’, and having satisfied the king regarding the equip- 
ments generally, and the individual fitness of the officers, his majesty in 
addition to other objects, called the attention of the commander, to the vast 
importance of new openings for our commerce, which he observed emphatically 
is the sheet anchor of the prosperity of Great Britain. 

Before his departure, Colonel Chesney submitted to government the plan 
for a simultaneous experiment of eighteen months, alternately by the Red Sea 
and Euphrates, in order, thus, to determine the relative speed and expense, so 
that both might be at the command of the country; and the expedition 
sailed from Liverpool on the 10th of February, 1835, under instructions from 
the Duke of Wellington, as well as the president of the board of control, 
Lord Ellenborough. After remaining nine days at Malta, completing the 
equipments in flat boats, &c. the George Canning reached the coast of Syria 
in company with the Columbine sloop-of-war, the evening of the 3rd of April, 
1835. Great difficulties and obstructions were now experienced from Ibrahim 
Pagha and the subordinate native authorities of Syria, first in the landing, 
and afterwards in the transport of the vessels and stores from the coast through 
Syria, and across the desert to the nearest point of the Euphrates at Bir, 
where an officer had previously been sent to make preparations. Partly to 


* Lords Palmerston, Lansdowne, Goderich, and Mr. Charles Grant. 
} Six W. Colebrook and Dr. Colquhon, the former resident at Baghdad, 
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keep the workmen employed, and partly to facilitate the transmission of the 
heavy stores to Antioch, while negociations were in train, Colonel Chesney 
determined to put up the smaller vessel (the “ Tigris”) in the river Orontes, 
and the month of May was spent in this duty, and also in repairing and widen- 
ing the road from the coast to the Euphrates, and in various geographical, 
astronomical, and scientific researches 

The remaining seven months of the year 1835 were spent in the transit of 
the iron boats, machinery, and stores from the coast of Syria to the Euphrates. 
The extraordinary difficulty and delay is chiefly attributed to the impediments 
created by the authorities, to the purchase or hire of cattle, which were re- 
quired in considerable numbers to drag the numerous waggons and trucks 
constructed for the removal of so many heavy materials. In consequence of the 
delay, and loss of the favourable season, the waggons were up to their axles in 
water, and the diving bell was flooded and dragged to a considerable distance 
completely under water. Owing partly to the same cause, the heavy machinery 
could only be got over some portion of the road, inch by inch, through means 
of jack screws, and the greatest exertions of the officers and men. 

The unhealthiness of the marshy country, which the materials were so long 
in crossing, and the extraordinary fatigue endured by all parties, soon produced 
their natural effects on the health of the expedition. No individual escaped 
without an attack of fever or ague; many had repeated attacks, under which 
eight of the party died. No one suffered more than Colonel Chesney himself 
from reiterated attacks of fever and ague, which were aggravated by his 
unremitting labours, and the continual vexatious impediments suffered by the 

. expedition. Indeed no description can give an adequate idea of the unceasing 
annoyances and interruptions occasioned by the jealousy of the Pagha of Egypt. 

The unexpected difficulties and delays having exhausted the funds devoted 
to the expedition, Colonel Chesney nevertheless determined to prosecute it at 
his own risk, and advanced sums from his own resources to a large amount, 
lest it should be supposed that the expedition was stopped from difficulties in 
the river. 

While the greater part of the officers and men were employed in the transit 
of the heavy materials, the surveyors and scientific men (occasionally including 
the commander,) were engaged in examining and surveying the surrounding 
country, and a portion of the coast and ports of northern Syria. They also 
made excursions to a considerable distance, in districts little known to Europeans, 
of which detailed reports were sent to government. 

As soon as the parts of the larger steamer arrived at the Euphrates, they 
were put together at aspot one and three-quarters mile below Bir, selected 
and prepared for the purpose, called Port William, where the vessel was 
launched on the 26th of September. But she was not completed till the fol- 
lowing January. The last piece of the smaller steamer entered Port William 
at the end of February, under a triumphant arch. It was drawn by one 
hundred bullocks, assisted by fifty peasants. This vessel was finished by the 
middle of March, thus terminating nine months’ continued labours in transport- 
ing across the desert and floating on the Euphrates, two iron steamers; under 
sickness, privations, and opposition of no ordinary kind. 

On the 16th of March, 1836, the expedition commenced the descent of the 
Euphrates, and surveyed favourably five hundred and nine miles, meeting with 
no obstructions from the Arabs, who on the contrary aided in the formation of 
depots of fuel and in many other ways. When near Is Geria, on the 2Ist of 
May, 1836, a terrific hurricane came on suddenly, in which the “ Tigris’ 
foundered, and the “ Euphrates” escaped with difficulty. Colonel Chesney and 
Lieutenant H. B. Lynch, who were on board the “ Tigris,” saved themselves 
by diving ; but fifteen Europeans, including Lieutenant H. B. Lynch of the 
Bengal army, Lieutenant R. Cockburn of the artillery, and five natives, were 
drowned. All subsequent attempts to recover this vessel and most of the 
valuable instruments, journals, and surveys, which were on board, were 
fruitless. 

It is difficult to imagine a more trying situation than that of a commander 
who had lost one-half of his moral strength at a spot equally remote from 
succour either from Jndiaor England, Up to the moment of this great calamity, 
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Colone) Chesney looked forward to breaking up the expedition, on the 31st of 
July in obedience to orders he had then recently received from England ; but he 
now thought it his duty to act otherwise, taking into consideration the marked 
difference between a termination under such circumstances, compared with a 
cessation while the full tide of prosperity continued. Having assembled his 
officers and made known to them the orders of government for the disconti- 
nuance of the expedition, he announced his determination to take upon himself 
the risk of continuing the enterprize, lest it might seem to the world that the 
cessation was caused by the loss of the vessel; and thus give an erroneous 
impression respecting the capabilities of the river. Having made these 
observations, the warmest support, and the most undaunted resolution were 
manifested by all present, especially when the commander read that part of his 
despatch detailing the loss of the vessel, which he observed “had no more to do 
with the navigation of the river, than the loss of a packet in the Irish Channel, 
and which might retard, but could not put an end to the intercourse,” 
adding, “ that he hoped to demonstrate the speed, economy and commercial 
advantages of the river Euphrates, provided the decision of ministers should be 
in the true spirit of Englishmen, to give it a fair trial, rather than abandon 
the original purpose, in consequence of an unforeseen and unavoidable 
calamity.”* 

Breathing this unshaken spirit, the surviving officers of the ill-fated Tigris 
were dispatched to England through Constantinople, furnished with an urgent 
letter to Lord Ponsonby ; and his excellency answered the appeal by writing 
strongly to ministers, who speedily had the opportunity of ascertaining from 
Lieutenants Lynch and Eden that there was every reason for continuing the 
navigation of the river with other vessels. Having made these arrangements 
the descent and survey were continued without any casualty; and a gun for 
each year of the king’s age was fired off Basra on the 19th of June, with the 
ensigns of England, Austria, France, Turkey, and Arabia floating on the 
remaining steamer, in commemoration of having passed through the heart of 
Arabia from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. 

Being disappointed in finding the stores, &c. expected from India, Colonel 
Chesney ventured in his river vessel to cross the Persian Gulf to Bushire, from 
whence separate reports from the different officers were forwarded to England, 
showing the capabilities of the Euphrates, and the means of carrying on its 
navigation.t 

The change from extreme exertions and constant excitement to comparative 
inactivity, caused the whole of the seamen to insist on quitting the expedition, 
which the articles of agreement entitled them to do. This event proved a 
more serious trial to the commander than the storm of the 2]st of May; but 
even this did not discourage that spirit which had never been shaken during 
the enterprise ; and after difficulties which can neither be described nor un- 
derstood, he succeeded (with the assistance of the resident, Captain Hennell) 
in borrowing a limited crew, from the India company’s sloops of war, Amherst, 
Coote, and Elphinstone, and the stores, provisions, &c. having at length arrived 
from India, the steamer was towed across to the estuary of the Euphrates, by 
Captain Low, inthe Elphinstone, sloop of war. 

After surveying a great part of the large rivers Karun and Baamishire, 
near the Euphrates, the steamer ascended the river Tigris, five hundred and 
thirty-one miles with an Indian mail brought by the company’s schooner Shan- 
non, from Bombay ; and having dispatched it from Baghdad she returned to 
Korna, where a large Indian mail and two passengers (Messrs. Stewart and 
Alexander) were received from the Hugh Lindsay. The ascent of the great 
river was then commenced, but after advancing nearly two hundred miles, an 
accident disabled the larboard engine, and Mr. Fitzjames being dispatched 
overland with the mail, the vessel dropped down to Basra. A temporary 
repair was effected by the engineer of the Hugh Lindsay; and the commander 





* Copies or extracts from communications or despatches regarding the recent 
expedition to the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, ordered 22nd February, 1838,— 
p. 250. 

t See Parliamentary Papers from page 29 to 40. 
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roceeded to Bombay, to urge in person, the continuation of the expedition, 
fotos Major Estcourt to complete the surveys of the rivers Karun and 
Tigris. The Bombay chamber of commerce, (with the sanction of his late 
majesty) presented a valuable sword to Colonel C hesney, and what was still 
more gratifying to his feelings, a liberal subscription was raised in the dif- 
ferent presidencies for the benefit of the relatives of the men who had perished 
during the expedition. The Bombay government eventually decided to con- 
tinue the expedition; but owing to a repetition of the previous orders from 
England, Major Estcourt had already laid up the vessel at Baghdad: and the 
seamen being returned to their ships, agreeably to promise, he proceeded (with 
the officers and the remainder of the men) through Arabia to England. 
Colonel Chesney speedily followed, and being entrusted with important de- 
spatches from the Indian government, he crossed the Arabian desert by com- 
pass (in seventeen days to Damascus) and having hired a small schooner at 
Beyrout, he took passage in one of the French steamers from Alexandria. 
On approaching the French coast, British flags, half-mast high, announced the 
lamented decease of William the Fourth; but on landing the Indian mail and 
despatches at Marseilles, Colonel C hesney had the unspeakable satisfaction of 
finding that his recommendations had aed sanctioned by his late majesty ; and 
that Lieutenant Lynch of the Indian navy was already on his way to carry out 
the navigation of the rivers of Mesopotamia, with officers belonging to, and at 
theexpense of the East India Company. In addition to double pay, each of the 
men who returned with Major Estcourt, received a gratuity, as an acknow- 
ledgment of their constant trials and exertions during a period of two years 
and seven months. And with the exception of the medical gentlemen,* (in 
whose cases there was greater difficulty,) the government awarded the much 
valued boon of promotion to each of the officers: but as yet only one of the 
minutes spontaneously made in the case of the commander, has “been partly 
redeemed. He has, however, had the highest of all gratifications, by finding 
his opinions as well as those of his officers fully borne out by the recent ascent 
of the Nimrod and Nitocris steamert for one thousand one hundred and 
thirty miles to the ruins of Bales, the ancient port of Aleppo, and the nearest 
point being only one hundred and ten miles from the Mediterranean Sea. 
Lieutenant Charles Campbell, I. N. being impressed with the capabilities of 
the river, quitted a valuable appointment at Bombay to serve on the Euphrates ; 
and whilst in command, during the absence of Captain Lynch (on sick leave to 
England,) it fell to his lot to settle the question of the practicability of the 
navigation for the transport of mails and merchandize. Already a direct and 
lucrative trade has been opened with England, chiefly through the exertions of 
Mr. Hector, who had remained for this purpose when Colonel Chesney 
returned ; and he is now about to introduce cotton, indigo, and other return 
products with the advantage of British capital and machinery. Therefore, in 
addition to opening another route to India, the subject of these pages has been 
the main instrument of introducing commerce, civilization (and as it is hoped 
preparing the road for Christianity also) into the regions from whence those 
blessings came to us originally. At the very instant when Colonel Chesney 
was completing ten years’{ unremitted labours, by sending to the press an ex- 
tensive historical and geographical work with fourteen sheet maps, and one 
hundred and forty-eight illustrations, the severest of all calamities, the loss 
of an early friend and tenderly attached wife} arrested his progress. But we 
trust that the time is approaching, when health and other circumstances 
will permit his placing before the public all that has been done, so much 
to his own credit, as well as to that of the kingdom which claims the honour 
of his birth. 

Those who are acquainted with him, cannot fail to appreciate the accompany- 
ing sketch of this officer from the pencil of Mr. Grey. 


* Doctor Staunton, Royal Artillery, Mr. Ainsworth, the Geologist, and Mr, 
A. A. Staunton, R.A. 
Two of the vessels now floating on the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
i Colonel Chesney embarked on the raft at Ana, the last day of 1830, 
§ Everilda, second daughter of General Sir John Fraser, G.C.H. 
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A TALE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue beautiful island of Mauritius, the 
gem of the Indian ocean, a little 
paradise on earth, lies contiguous to 
Madagascar. For richness of soil and 
charming diversity of scenery it stands 
unrivalled, perhaps, by any other spot 
of similar extent; and, though it is 
situated within the tropics, the climate 
is particularly salubrious, as a south- 
east wind prevails with little intermis- 
sion, arriving uninterrupted on its 
shores from the colder latitudes, and, 
in calm or light weather a sea breeze 
almost always sets in at sunset, cooling 
and refreshing all Nature, and delight- 
fully counteracting the parching effects 
of the sun during the day. It is a 
fitting spot for the indulgence of ideas 
of romance, and Bernardin de St. 
Pierre has rendered it classic ground 
by making it the scene of his interest- 
ing story of Paul and Virginia. 

But what nature has adorned and 
beautified with so liberal a hand, cir- 
cumstances have contributed materially 
to deface; and slavery, and more par- 
ticularly the slave trade, with all their 
attendant evil consequences, have till 
very lately flourished in the island. 

At this enlightened period, when 
such efficient means have been adopted 
for their abolition, it would be ridi- 
culous in any one to commence anti- 
slavery champion ; nor is it my pur- 
pose to do so. The British public 
have given too solid proofs of their 
wishes with regard to them, and the 
light in which they are viewed, to doubt 
any longer their intention to annihilate 
them. But in order to place my 
narrative before my readers inas clear a 
point of view as possible, it is nécessarv 
to point out some of the evils with 
which the system is fraught; and 
particularly the debasing effect that it 
produces on the minds of all concerned 
in it, as well on the enslavers as on 
those enthralled. 

Born to the exercise of undue power 
over their fellow creatures, the most 
dangerous privilege with which huma- 
nity can be invested—the one are 
rendered by birth-right oppressors, 


tyrants in the very embryo ; while the 
other, trained in the precepts of 
passive obedience, enforced by arbi- 
trary power, and fostered by the habit 
of looking on their enslavers as by 
nature their superiors, become the 
ready and convenient tools for the 
perpetration of whatever a depraved 
inclination may suggest. Thus pre- 
pared from infancy to play into each 
other’s hands, the prejudices of educa- 
tion on the one side, and the total 
want of it on the other, result in a 
code of laws and enactments calculated 
to assist those who have the upper 
hand, and take from the oppressed the 
power of resistance. The habit of 
looking on what has been sanctioned 
by law, causes it in the end to be 
received as justice; and step by step 
a pinnacle is thus attained—in looking 
down from whence, the eye that is 
unaccustomed to this most deceptive 
sort of refraction will in vain look for 
one ray of justice. 

Thus the ordinances with respect 
to marriage alone (premising that it is 
a vulgar error to suppose that law must 
necessarily be considered apart from 
justice) had finished by embodying a 
gross violation of all law, both human 
and divine. By the French code 
existing in the isle of France, not only 
was the marriage of a white man with 
a slave prohibited, but all intermar- 
riages between their descendants, 
however remote, and white people 
were rendered null and void. No 
such thing could exist, as the law did 
not recognise it; and the act of 
marriage, could it have been so- 
lemnised, would, in itself, not have 
secured any rights of property to the 
offspring of such a union; and even 
when the father had taken the pre- 
caution of conveying it to them in 
some other way, the law afforded every 
facility to his more distant white 
relatives for gaining possession of it. 

The enactments with respect to 
women were even more severe. The 
slave who was found to have approached 
a white woman instantly lost his head; 
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and though a freeman of colour would 
not have come within the grasp of the 
penal code for a like offence, the con- 
sequences to the woman were just as 
serious. The circumstance of her 
partiality having been for a man of 
colour gave an additional and doubly 
pointed stigma to her disgrace, and she 
was for ever shut out from all society ; 
the very people of colour joining in the 
outery against her ; and by assisting 
in persecuting her, lending a hand to 
their own debasement. Nor did the 
opprobrium rest with her, her family 
and connexions participated in it, and 
were glad to hide their heads and 
escape the notice that her misdemean- 
our attracted. 

Under such heavy penalties it may 
be supposed that offences against 
morals were of rare occurrence on the 
part of white females ; but not so with 
regard to males, no such opprobrium 
attached to them ; and as much as the 
white female was degraded by an 
alliance with a man of colour, so high 
was the woman of colour exalted in 
the eyes of her compeers, by a like 
alliance with a white man; so much 
so, indeed, that she would at any time 
have preferred such a connexion to a 
legal marriage with a man of her own 
class. And where neither morality nor 
fear for the consequences restrained 
the females of the lower orders, but 
on the contrary, what is in most com- 
munities looked on as a disgrace, was 
by them esteemed a high honour, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that 
the young men became libertines in 
their youth; or, in a few instances, 
where natural affection prevailed over 
more sordid motives, settled down into 
leading a life of reprobation in the 
implied disregard for public opinion. 

To prevent this evil as much as 
possible naturally became the object 
of the more aged legislators, and those 
who viewed the matter with a partial 
eye; and as there was no possibility 
of curbing the passions and inclinations 
of those between whom and a legal 
union law, custom, and prejudice had 
interposed such a barrier, it could 
only be effected by heaping obstacle 
on obstacle in their way, and every 
sort of disability on their progeny. 

This, as I have already stated, was 
done with an unsparing hand. Inge- 
nuity was taxed in order to find out 
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lutely depriving them of the benefit 
of the law for the protection of pro- 
perty that they had acquired, or the 
right of self-defence. Thus, in a 
quarrel with a white man, they could 
not give the first blow, nor even 
return one, except under circumstances 
of peculiar aggravation; and they, con- 
sequently, never mixed in society with 
whites on an equal footing. Nothing 
serves to show the rigour and asperity 
with which these conditions were en- 
forced, more than the circumstance of 
their being followed up even beyond 
the grave. The festering carcasses of 
a white man and a man of colour 
could not rot within the same enclo- 
sure ; and to this day their burying- 
places, partitioned off and apart from 
each other, are to be seen near Fort 
Blane. Furthermore, to show how 
completely interest took precedence of 
justice and even of humanity, blunting, 
nay effacing every sentiment of morality 
and generosity, even two slaves 
could not be united in marriage per- 
manently or legally ; and, on account 
of the all-important consideration, 
that it might have interfered with the 
convenience of their masters. For, if 
two slaves, belonging to different 
masters, but{living near each other, 
had happened to contract a marriage, 
in the event. of one of their masters 
choosing to change his residence or 
sell his slave, as it might be, a perma- 
nent union of the two slaves would 
have presented an obstacle to his 
carrying his purpose into effect. 
Therefore there was no such thing 
as marriage amongst slaves; they 
might, indeed, cohabit as long as no 
disagreement arose between them, if 
it was not inconvenient to their 
masters; but whenever either contin- 
gency emerged te interfere with their 
union it was dissolved. . The conse- 
quence was, that the whole progeny of 
the slave population were placed in 
the unnatural and revolting predica- 
ment of not knowing or not recognising 
their fathers, and they were thus 
sacrilegiously deprived of all paternal 
care ; for the children, as a matter of 
course, went with their mother, who 
had the trouble of rearing them, and 
belonged to her master, who bore the 
expense of it; and they seldom con- 
cerned themselves about “ who was 
their father,” as they had no claim 


on him, even if their_mother had 
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thought fit to point him out to them ; 
and, under the circumstances, it was 
sometimes not very easy, and often not 
worth her while. In fact, to sum up, 
the most sacred ties that form the bond 
of society, even amongst savages, were 
unceremoniously set aside for the all- 
absorbing consideration of the master’s 
interest. 

The object of such a system was, of 
course, to keep down the slave popu- 
lation ; and one of its natural conse- 
quences, to create two distinct orders 
of human being—one of which, no 
talent nor learning, no worth nor riches, 
no endowments, either natural or 
acquired, could raise to an equality 
with the other: and, if it never was 
productive of any other harm than 
the catastrophe I propose relating, it 
alone would be sufficient to stamp it as 
infamous. 

Thus much ofa treatise upon slavery 
I have been obliged to write, and so 
far to become the unwilling censor of 
manners and morals, in order to point 
out the peculiar state of society in the 
island, preparatory to introducing to 
my readers two persons of whom I 
entertain a high opinion, and in whose 
favour, therefore, J naturally wish and 
hope to engage them. 

There was in the island, at the time 
to which this story relates. a planter 
named Oudenard, whose father had 
been one of the original French 
settlers, and had left him an inde- 
pendent property ; so that he lived in 
affluence, and moved in the first 
society in the island. In his youth he 
had given way to the failing that I 
have mentioned as so general among 
the Creoles* of these climates and 
islands, and had formed an attachment 
to a beautiful gir), the daughter of an 
Indian slave of his father’s, who readily 
returned his love, and whom he after- 
wards as lightly repudiated on his 
marriage with a lady of his own rank. 

But let it not be supposed that in 
so doing he was particularly charge- 
able with either cruelty or injustice. 
The manners and customs of different 
countries have, time immemorial, 
sanctioned the strangest moral and 
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religious inconsistencies; and, how- 
ever wrong such practice may be 
in a religious, or injurious in a moral 
point of view, it was, at least, excused 
by general consent, if not warranted 
by universal usage. 

Monsieur Oudenard’s conduct to 
the object of his youthful affections 
was even unusually kind ; he gave her 
her liberty, as he did also to a child 
she had borne him, a boy to whom the 
name of Frangois had been given, but 
who had not taken his father’s surname, 
that being contrary to the established 
custom in such cases; and having 
built her a house on a small piece of 
land that he had bought her, and given 
her a couple of slaves, in conformity 
with the most liberal mode of providing 
for ladies on such occasions, she was 
looked up to by her former companions 
as a person of superior rank, on whom 
Fortune had smiled with unusual kind- 
ness. 

She was also a frequent visitor at 
Mons. Oudenard's plantation, and that 
with the knowledge and concurrence 
of Madame Oudenard, from whom she 
experienced many little acts of kind- 
ness; for the custom of living in a 
state of concubinage before marriage 
is so common in the island that, strange 
as it may appear, the ladies not 
unfrequently look upon the former 
objects of their husbands’ affections 
much as the Scotch do upon a foster- 
brother or sister—as a sort of humble 
relative who has a strong claim on 
them. 

The children, too, of the two at- 
tachments may often be seen on the 
best possible terms; and for a very 
good reason, because they perfectly 
understand their respective positions, 
and those who know the nature of 
their lien to be but a sufferance are 
the more careful not to give offence. 

This was the case with young Fran- 
gois, who early discovered an engag- 
ingness of disposition and prepossess- 
ing exterior, that rendered him a fa- 
vourite with most of the inmates of 
his father’s house; and particularly 
with Madame Oudenard, who took 
considerable pains with his education, 


* Creole is a term that was first applied to the “children of Spaniards” born in 
Mexico, and afterwards more generally to the ‘‘ children of any Europeans” born 
in the West Indies ; but it is now commonly used to designate the descendants of 


all settlers, white and coloured, in the West and East India Islands. 
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and had him taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with her own children, 
whose constant companion and play- 
mate he was for many years. The 
day he usually passed at the planta- 
tion, and at night he returned to his 
mother’s house, often carrying her 
some trifling present, in the way of 
provisions from Madame Oudenard. 
As he grew up, he was employed by 
his father to superintend various plan- 
tation matters; and as he always 
showed himself trustworthy, he be- 
came at an early age his confidential 
overseer. And so he went on to the 
age of seventeen. The promise of his 
childhood was fully realized by his 
youth. From his father he inherited 
a frank open disposition, and manly 
and athletic person, which with the 
beautiful contour of his Indian mo- 
ther’s features, rendered his person 
most prepossessing ; and as for his 
colour, a connoisseur in human cattle 
would have detected certain marks 
about his knuckles and elbows, that 
showed him to be not without a cross, 
as it is termed; but his appearance 
was that of a very handsome youth, of 
a rather dark complexion. 

Yet with all these attractions, the 
insuperable barrier which I have al- 
ready mentioned was interposed be- 
tween Frangois and the society, that 
but for the disabilities of his birth he 
would have been every way fitted to 
move in. And this gave him a dis- 
taste for society and general amuse- 
ment, that was attributed by most of 
his acquaintances and inferiors to 
pride; for the recreations that he 
could have participated in, he really 
had no taste for ; and he was in conse- 
quence generally to be found alone in 
his leisure hours, and cultivating such 
amusements as he could enjoy alone. 
From hence he contracted an ap- 
pearance of more or less moroseness in 
disposition, that really did not at all 
enter into his character; and was 
merely the effect of a sensitiveness of 
feeling that made him avoid alike 
those who had it in their power to in- 
sult him with impunity, and those who 
put up with all sorts of indignity as a 
matter of course. 

This taciturn disposition and distant 
deportment in Frangois, was remarked 
by many of Monsieur Oudenard’s 
friends, and some of the more intimate 
amongst them taking umbrage at it, 
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had ventured to hint to him that he 
was making too much of Frangois. 
But as his conduct was altogether de- 
void of downright offence, and besides, 
he was a most useful person to his fa- 
ther, he continued to hold his ground 
till an unlucky accident at length 
turned the tide of his affairs. 

He was in the habit of often going 
out shooting, as well for his amuse- 
ment as to procure some game for 
Madame Oudenard’s table ; the island 
abounding in hares and partridge of 
all sorts; and he had one day re- 
turned, and, as was his custom, was 
giving some birds that he had shot to 
the housekeeper in the veranda, when 
some young gentlemen, sons of diffe- 
rent acquaintances of Monsieur Oude- 
nard, who were amusing themselves 
in its shade, in the frolic of the mo- 
ment played off some trick upon his 
dog. The animal, however, not un- 
derstanding the distinctions of rank or 
grade, or perhaps not gifted with the 
faculty of distinguishing shades of co- 
lour in the human species, turned 
round to remonstrate ; but this only 
drew on him their united annoyance ; 
and he had, in his own defence, attacked 
one of his assailants, when Frangois 
perceiving it, immediately drew him 
off, and reproved him sharply. He 
retreated behind his master, by no 
means satisfied with his decision, and 
showing by his look and manner, and 
by a grumbling snarl, that Frangois’s 
presence and reproofs could not wholly 
suppress the utter contempt in which 
he held the fairest skin, if it was ac- 
companied by foul usage on the part of 
its possessor. 

To be growled at thus by the dog 
of a man of colour, was to the young 
blades most provoking ; it raised their 
blood, and as Frangois was retiring 
with his dog bringing up the rere, a 
volley of missiles was hurled indiscri- 
minately after both of them. It was 
now Frangois’s turn to remonstrate, 
which he did with much indignation ; 
but he was answered by various terms 
of reproach, and by renewed and re- 
peated attacks upon himself and his 
dog, who singling out one from 
amongst his assailants, fastened on 
him, and a general onset ensued, Fran- 
gois taking the part of his dog, and 
repelling, as well as he was able, the 
attacks of superior numbers ; till his 
indignation being at length raised to 
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the highest pitch by repeated and un- 
provoked blows and insults, he hastily 
cocked his gun, and peremptorily de- 
sired them, at their peril, to con- 
tinue. 

Alarmed at the passionate determi- 
nation of his manner and attitude, the 
young bloods thought it time to desist, 
and a wordy altercation and exchange 
of threats ensued, during which Ma- 
dame Oudenard, who had overheard 
the noise, entered the veranda, and in- 
quired the reason of it, and what had 
given rise to the dispute. On seeing 
her, Frangois, who had the greatest 
respect for her, immediately lowered 
his tone, and dropped his gun on his 
arm. Conscious of having somewhat 
overstepped the bounds of discretion, 
he looked rather guilty ; and appear- 
ances being against him, the others 
quickly raised the ery, and framed a 
story to their own advantage, which 
was repeated and attested by all 
of them. Frangois, who was con- 
founded by being caught in a posture 
of offence, and by so many white voices 
uniting to belie him, made but a poor 
defence. The old black housekeeper 
was applied to, but she threw but little 
light upon the matter, and after repri- 
manding him severely, Madame Oude- 
nard was about to dismiss him in high 
disgrace, when the door of an adjoin- 
ing apartment opening, a young lady 
appeared at it, and beckoning to Ma- 
dame Oudenard, signed to her in to- 
ken of a wish to speak with her apart. 
She immediately complied with the re- 
quest, and returning after a few mi- 
nutes, with a manner rather softened, 
but not otherwise intentionally altered, 
told Frangois that he had better go 
and attend to his business, and that it 
was most improper for him to have 
given way to his temper so much; but 
that he ought rather to have tr usted to 
Monsieur Oudenard or herself for 
having his wrongs redressed. To the 
others she said nothing, thinking she 
had conveyed them a sufficient reproof, 
in not deigning to notice them any fur- 
ther. As she left the veranda, the 
young gentlemen feeling the force of 
her tacit rebuke, appeared considera- 
bly disconeerted; and one of the 
youngest of them observed to his com- 
panions, when she was out of hearing, 
“I tell you what, Aimée’s been telling 
her all about it, I see plainly; but 
I'll, match her for her telling tales.” 


He was quite right, for the you ng lady 
who had called Madame Oudenard 
away, had seen the whole transaction 
from behind the venetian blinds of a 
window of an adjoining apartment ; 
and though her brother, the youth who 
has just spoken, was one of those who 
had made the unprovoked attack on 
Frangois, she was determined that he 
should not suffer wrongfully; and 
she had accordingly, with this praise- 
worthy purpose, called Madame Oude- 
nard apart, and explained to her the 
way in which the affair had taken 
place. 

But as this young lady is about to 
act a distinguished part throughout 
the story, a more particular descrip- 
tion of her will be necessary. 

She was the daughter of a planter 
named Rhenaudin, a neighbour of 
Monsieur Oudenard’s ; and as she had 
been always a great favourite with Ma- 
dame Oudenard, she was a frequent 
visitor at her house. She had known 
Francois from his childhood, and they 
had often been playmates in their 
younger days ; but as they had grown 
up, the stain upon his birth had had 
its natural effect of checking their in- 
timacy, and gradually removing them 
to the distance that became their re- 
spective expectations, and the society 
in which each of them was about to 
move. This had, however, nothing 
diminished her friendship for him as 
an humble acquaintance ; and as she 
knew that Madame Oudenard had a 
high opinion of him, her regard was 
in consequence enhanced. And indeed 
under any circumstances, she was not 
one to allow a mistake that she could 
rectify, to injure the character or pros- 
pects of any one, who had but his good 
reputation to trust to through life. 

Mademoiselle Amanda Rhenaudin 
was at the time of the incident I have 
just related, in her sixteenth year; 
and the bloom of youth and health, 
and the dignity of opening woman- 
hood contributed to render her an ob- 
ject of universal admiration. Of the 
beauty of her person, however, I shall 
say but little; not that I would be 
supposed by any means to undervalue 

it—far from it—nothing sets off a 
splendid assortment of any kind more 
than a suitable repository ; and cer- 
tainly female excellency is no exception 
to the maxim. But like other dealers 
in valuable commodities, in my adver- 
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tisement | shall confine myself princi- 

lly to a description of them. Of 
oe beauty then it will be sufficient to 
say, that it was of the order most cal- 
culated to call forth admiration where 
the prevailing colour of the sex is 
dark. She was fair in every sense of 
the word, uniting elegance with grace 
in her deportment—affable and unas- 
suming in her manners—gay, sprightly, 
and gentle in her disposition. Above 
all, she was wholly unacquainted with 
repartee. If she was offended, she 
retired, and silent she asserted her dig- 
nity with more eloquence than by the 
most pointed reply. Though she was 
by nomeans “a genius,” in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, yet was 
she seldom found at fault ; and without 
being a philosopher, she would at once 
distinguish accurately between right 
and wrong ; and without any effort on 
her part, (I might almost have said in- 
tuitively,) adopt the former ; for she 
was in truth one of these lineal de- 
scendants of Eve, that makes it 
difficult for the imagination to divine, 
what the state was from whence she 
fell. 

Such was the advocate that had vo- 
lunteered to defend Francois’s cause ; 
and who had saved him for the time 
from disgrace and trouble. Without 
supposing him. to have been deficient 
in common sense and every better 
feeling, he could not have failed to 
appreciate, highly the honour she had 
done him, and entertain towards her 
sentiments of lasting gratitude. 

He certainly failed in neither the 
one nor the other part. If he had 
admired and respected her before, he 
now owned all the devotion for her, 
that. gratitude in one of inferior 
rank’’can prompt for a superior to 
whom he ‘owes no involuntary obli- 

;gation. Such as a loyal subject feels 
for a beloved sovereign; and as J, and 
I trust the countless millions of her 
subjects, entertain towards the young 
and enlightened princess of whose wis- 
dom and goodness every arrival on 
these distant shores* bears some new 
and convincing proof in evidence. 
Nor was he at any pains to conceal 
his sentiments with respect to her; fur 
as admiration of her disinterested and 
honourable interference rendered it 
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often the theme of conversation 
amongst his acquaintance, he was 
more than once heard to declare, in 
the enthusiasm of his gratitude, that 
he would serve her at the expense of 
his life if it became necessary. 

Such language is often used by 
those who see no prospect of their 
being called to risk a limb in behalf of 
the object of their admiration, with- 
out attracting more notice than it in 
general deserves. But unfortunately 
for Francois it was uttered in the pre- 
sence of one, who had an object in 
perverting his meaning, and who did 
not fail to profit by the opportunity. 

This person was no other than 
the old black housekeeper I have 
already mentioned. The duties of her 
station often brought her in contact 
with Frangois, who kept the keys of 
his father’s store-houses, and distri- 
buted provisions for the consumption 
of the house, as well as the slaves of 
the plantation. She had long viewed 
Francois with a jealous eye; for she 
looked on every step that he advanced, 
as calculated to throw her and her 
services into the back ground. And 
a cunning old politician in her small 
way, she had said little about it, while 
it could avail her nothing to speak, 
but had on the contrary been always 
rather obsequious to Francois: so 
that even if he had thought there 
was any thing wrong in what he said, 
she would not have been a person 
from whom he would have been par- 
ticularly anxious to conceal it. 

The consequence was, that when- 
ever she mentioned the subject to him, 
which, like all old gossips in the con- 
fidence of a young man, and in pos- 
session of a fact, relating to a young 
woman, which she knows to be inter- 
esting to him, she never lost an op- 
portunity of doing; he always ex- 
pressed to her his undisguised senti- 
ments with respect to Mademoiselle 
Rhenaudin’s conduct; and, on the 
other hand, like most young men, who 
either inadvertently or intentionally, 
mention any thing to an old woman 
of the kind, that she can by any pos- 
sibility turn to her own account, he 
soon had reason to repent it. 

She at first heard his declarations 
without much surprise, and without 
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giving him any reason to think that there 
wasanything very strange in them, as in- 
deed there was not. But asshe brooded 
over them in her own mind, the jea- 
lousy with which she viewed all 
Francois’s movements, prompted her 
to look upon them as the effect of 
audacity and pride: and she was not 
long in arriving at the conclusion, that 
he had the assurance to rank himself 
in his own estimation as an admirer, 
in the common acceptation of the 
word, of Mademoiselle Rhenaudin. 

This she very plainly insinuated in 
her conversation with others of her 
acquaintance, who like herself were 
disposed to deal hardly with Frangois ; 
for as I have said he was by no means 
a favourite; and the effrontery of a 
man of colour aspiring to a place in 
the affections of a white lady, was just 
the subject that suited their taste, at 
the same time that it gave them an 
opportunity of gratifying a feeling of 
more or less malice. Mademoiselle 
Rhenaudin’s conduct was next ani- 
madverted on in the same strain, and 
with the same desire to find out 
something extraordinary and improper. 
And it was found by these partial 
judges to tally so exactly, that the 
conclusion was obvious, namely, that 
Francois was not without encourage- 
ment, presuming to regard her with 
an eye of affection. 

Few persons will have arrived at an 
age, even the earliest at which they 
may be supposed to be capable of 
reading this story, without having had 
an opportunity of observing the sub- 
tlety with which scandal of any kind 
creeps, and insinuates itself into fami- 
lies and coteries, and the avidity with 
which it is received and disseminated : 
those to whom the object of it is 
indifferent, listening from mere cu- 
riosity, and those who are interested, 
from a desire to know what is said of 
one, for whose reputation they feel 
anxious: and all the time it not un- 
frequently happens, that the person, 
at whose expense the report is circu- 
lated, remains in total ignorance of 
what is passing around him. 

In this way the report to Frangois’s 
prejudice gained ground and spread, 
till it at length reached the ears of 
Madame Rhenaudin. One of her 
female friends who had heard it from 
a negress servant mentioned it to her 
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in confidence ; recommending it to her 
consideration as a serious matter, and 
one that ought to be forthwith put a 
stop to; which was indeed perfectly 
correct, for in the state of society 
that I have described, it involved the 
reputation of her daughter. But as 
it happened, there was no need of sti- 
mulating Madame Rhenaudin to ac- 
tion. In addition to the reasons 
urged by her friends, she had others 
of her own which shall appear in due 
time, for making the most of the af- 
fair, and as the most likely means 
of attaining her end, she determined 
to acquaint Monsieur Rhenaudin with 
the whole occurrence immediately, and 
then propose her remedy. But here 
Madame Rhenaudin reckoned without 
her host. 

She had intended to awaken in her 
husband’s mind, precisely that amount 
of suspicion and alarm, that should 
dispose him to lend a favourable ear 
to her proposal, and no more; but 
she overshot the mark. For no sooner 
had she arrived at that part of her 
story, which related to Frangois’s love 
for Amanda, as she represented it, 
than, enraged at the idea of such a 
person presuming to think for a mo- 
ment of his daughter, Monsieur Rhe- 
naudin lost all temper, and sallied 
forth with the intention of wreaking 
summary vengeance on him. 

On arriving, however, at Monsieur 
Oudenard’s plantation, Francois was 
not to be found, so he was obliged to 
content himself for the time with in- 
veighing loudly against Monsieur Ou- 
denard’s conduct in bringing him up 
in a way, that was only calculated, as 
he said, to set him altogether above 
himself; telling him that he had often 
warned him of the consequence, and 
finishing by declaring that if ever he 
came across him, he would most as- 
suredly mutilate him in various ways, 
crop his ears and spoil his beauty, for 
a damned black rascal as he was. 
Having given utterance to this and 
many more fearful threats, which 
there is little doubt that he had both 
the will and intention to execute, he 
returned towards his home leaving 
Monsieur and Madame Oudenard, 
in equal astonishment and perplexity, 
at his violent conduct and the natur 
of his unexpected communication. 
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« The sea! the sea! the open sea” — 
a very beautiful song, and a much ap- 
proved remedy for many diseases ; 
also an old and favourite prescription 
in cases of wayward or refractory 
youth: not so much indeed for the 
sake of the air or bathing, as on ac- 
count of the regimen and discipline ; 
though, how they are intended to act, 
or even what effect is usually looked 
for from them, does by no means 
clearly appear. As alteratives, in nine 
cases out of ten, they signally fail ; 
whatever vice the youth sent to this 
moral watering-place had contracted, 
being generally confirmed, and one or 
more often added to it; and as for 
tonics, they are given rather witha 
view to strengthening weakly systems, 
or invigorating healthy ones, than for 
the reduction of acute disease. It 
may, perhaps, be classed under the 


head of nostrums, and like many of 
them, often renders incurable, what, if 


it had been allowed to take its way, 
would have spent itself in due course 
of time; or creates disease where none 
had existed. No matter—quacks, 
with their nostrums in medicine and 
ethics, will flourish in despite of science, 
as long as a saving of expense and 
trouble are rendered convenient by 
circumstances ; and for this reason— 
« send him to sea,” will continue a 
prescription in vogue for boys, though 
Solomon himself should rise, and write 
against the practice. 

Notwithstanding the high estima- 
tion in which Monsieur and Madame 
Oudenard held Frangois, they could 
not altogether refuse credence to 
Monsieur Rhenaudin’s story. Ap- 
pearances were by no means unfavour- 
able to the supposition, that Frangois 
might entertain some affection for 
Amanda, more than became a person 
in his cireumstances. On recapitulat- 
ing the evidence of what they had seen 
of his conduct with respect to her for 
a long time back, many little circum- 
stances were discernible, that when 
the accusation was directly made 
against him, led to such a conclusion. 
The intimacy of the two families had 
given Frangois frequent opportunities 
of making advances to Amanda un- 
observed, had she been inclined to 


permit them. He had often been sent 
to see her home by night, when she 
had been spending the day with 
Madame Oudenard; and his demea- 
nour on such occasions had always 
been remarkable for particular respect 
and attention to her. Her manners, 
at all times polite and condescending 
to her inferiors, and her late inter- 
ference in his behalf, were then viewed 
in conjunction with the charge; and 
when their long intimacy, and there 
being no moral offence attributable to 
either of them, were brought to bear 
upon it—notwithstanding the preju- 
dices that have been mentioned as ex- 
isting—the whole wore a colouring of 
probability, that even the uniform pro- 
priety of Mademoiselle Rhenaudin’s 
conduct was not sufficient to remove. 

Monsieur and Madame Oudenard 
were in the unpleasant predicament 
of a person who is unable to ac- 
quit one that he is reluctant to con- 
demn, when Madame RKhenaudin 
called on them, for the two-fold pur- 
pose of learning, under an appearance 
of apologizing for, and offering an ex- 
planation of it, how far her husband 
had really carried his precipitancy ; 
and also of instituting an inquiry re- 
specting the matter on the tapis, and 
comparing notes, not in order to ar- 
rive at the truth, but, strange as it 
may appear, with the predetermina- 
tion of finding her previous informa- 
tion on the subject correct, and, if 
possible, of corroborating it. 

I have before stated, that Madame 
Rhenaudin had a reason for making 
the most of Frangois’s alleged inti- 
macy with her daughter; and it is 
time that I should tell it. She had a 
brother, a merchant, settled at Pondi- 
cherry, in India, who had been ex- 
tremely fond of Amanda in her child- 
hood; so much so, that being a 
bachelor, he had often proposed to her 
parents to adopt her, and settle a con- 
siderable part of his fortune on her. 
The offer had been highly agreeable to 
Madame Rhenaudin, who saw in ita 
delightful prospect of future grandeur 
for her daughter; but she had never 
been able to prevail upon her husband, 
who was a man of awarm temperament, 
and not so likely to be swayed by inte- 
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rested motives, to part with Amanda, 
w 0 was his favourite child: and, as 
like many ladies who have made choice 
in their youth of a partner differing 
widely from themselves in temper and 
turn of mind, she found it impossible 
tomake him see with her eyes, and 
discern through the medium of her 
understanding, she was often obliged 
to have recourse to little stratagems 
or bye-play, in order to gain her ends. 

Thus it happened, that in alarming 
Monsieur Rhenaudin for his daughter's 
reputation, she now saw the most 
likely means of gaining his consent to 
a separation from her, and so attaining 
her darling object of consigning 
Amanda to her uncle’s care; and as 
she had already persuaded herself to 
see the greatest danger in allowing 
Amanda to remain any longer in 
the neighbourhood, she now came 
thoroughly predisposed to see every 
thing in the light favourable to the 
prosecution of her scheme; and she 
quickly produced to Monsieur and 
Madame Oudenard such proofs, in 
what she alleged that she had herself 
heard and seen, and recognised at 
once in whatever they related, so many 
coincidences that were favourable to 
her views, as corroborated so strongly 
their fancied observations and sus- 
picions, that no further doubt was left 
in their mind, of there being good 
foundation for her anxiety about her 
daughter. 

This was to them then a very 
serious matter. Both Monsieur and 
Madame Oudenard entertained for 
Amanda an affection that was only 
second to what they felt for their own 
children; and besides that, they viewed 
Francois’s supposed approaches to her 
with the asperity that their prejudices 
prompted ; they could not help looking 
on his conduct as more or less in- 
volving a breach of the confidence 
they had reposed in him. Actuated, 
then, by both these considerations, and 
by a lurking fear that Frangois might 
some day appear minus some of the 
appendages with which he had come 
into the world; for Monsieur Khe- 


naudin’s design upon his ears, as ex- 
pressed in his threat, was neither for- 
gotten nor unworthy of attention; 
and, moreover, Francois’s. conduct on 
the oceasion that had given rise to all 
this fracas, gave them good reason to 
think that ' 


e was not one likely to 
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submit quietly to such curtailing ; 
they judged it expedient, as the like- 
liest mode of preventing further trou- 
ble and mischief to all parties, to re- 
move Francois from the neighbour- 
hood, and place him at once beyond 
the reach of Monsieur Rhenaudin, and 
out of Amanda’s sight; for Madame 
Rhenaudin had not said any thing to 
them of her wish to send Amanda to 
her uncle ; that forming no part of the 
object of her visit. 

After consulting then with his 
mother on the subject, it was deter- 
mined, in accordance with the pream- 
ble to this chapter, and as the easiest 
way of attaining both these ends, to 
send Frangois to sea. To sea he was 
accordingly sent, ostensibly for the 
purpose of affording him a fairer op- 
portunity for the display of any abi- 
lity he might possess; and where his 
merit, whatever it might be, would 
be more likely to meet with its reward, 
than could, under the circumstances, 
be expected in the island. He was 
placed on board a vessel engaged in 
the Madagascar trade ; for as the at- 
tention of the Mauritius planters was 
almost exclusively directed to the pro- 
duction of spices and articles for the 
home market, their supplies of provi- 
sions, particularly beef, were princi- 
pally derived from Madagascar. 

In this new sphere, Frangois con- 
tinued to acquit himself with satisfac- 
tion to his employers. The sea life 
was congenial to his disposition, and 
he soon made considerable proficiency 
in its duties, and rose in the estima- 
tion of his superiors. 

But nothing could divert his mind 
from the recollection of the past, nor 
obliterate from it the remembrance of 
the plantation, and the many reminis- 
cences associated with it. As he knew 
only enough of the cause of the change 
in his circumstances to perplex and tor- 
ment him, it was a source of constant 
vexation. He knew that his father and 
Madame Oudenard were displeased 
with him; and he also knew that it 
was on Amanda's account ; but what. 
misrepresentations had been made to 
them, or how far his father’s affections 
might have been estranged from him, 
he could only surmise ; and the state of 
uncertainty in which he was necessarily 
kept on this point, was most galling. In 
the silent hours of night, so favourable 
to contemplation and reflection, as he 
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paced the deck, his thoughts would in- 
voluntarily recur to his former home, 
and to the hardship of his case. 

But there are many cases of hard- 
ship for which there is no cure, 
which may be much alleviated by their 
being borne with equanimity; and a 
rational mind will generally learn in 
time to contemplate them and their 
cause with little of rancour or resent- 
ment ; nay, will often contrive to con- 
sole itself for what is least endurable 
in them, by drawing on any circum- 
stance attending them, that tends to 
lighten or extenuate them. Frangois 
naturally felt that his father's treat- 
ment of him had been severe; but as 
it had not been adopted unkindly, and 
was perhaps unavoidable, for it he 
only felt regret, wholly unmixed with 
resentment. But when he turned to 
the more agreeable remembrance of 
Amanda’s generous conduct, he dwelt 
on it as much longer, as it was more 
acceptable, and fondly in proportion to 
his admiration of it. 

It is an attribute of humanity, and 
not the least beautiful one, that distin- 
guishes man from the inferior animals, 
that suffering in behalf of an object, 
provided it be not itself actively in- 
strumental in the infliction, endears it 
tous. Now, following up the propo- 
sition, the conclusion we shall arrive 
at, in a case like the one under con- 
sideration, will be, that love will most 
likely be the result. Frangois felt, 
though he was too generous to avow 
it, that Amanda had been the involun- 
tary cause of involving him in the dif- 
ficulties in which he was placed; that 
he was in fact a sufferer for her sake ; 
and the regard and esteem that he had 
before had for her, insensibly changed 
in consequence to warmer feelings. 
He sought the only recompense at her 
hands that he could seek, consistently 
with the generosity ofhis nature,namely, 
that of loving her ; which he did, not 
the less fondly, because to all appear- 
ance hopelessly. 

But though his love was hopeless in 
the extreme, it was not of a nature to 
induce despondency: for as he had 
hardly ventured to avow its existence 
to himself, he had never indulged the 
hope that it would be rewarded ; and 
it was therefore impossible that he 
should be disappointed. It was con- 
sequently rather consolatory than other- 
wise ; a pleasant illusion, that served 
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to cheer him in the midst of painful 
reality; a waking dream, on which 
his mind delighted to dwell, because it 
was in its power to place all that was 
unpleasant attending it out of sight. 

But indulging in such illusions is 
at all times dangerous to youth; as, 
in proportion as they are attractive, 
they lead to their giving them the 
preference to the plain, unadorned, 
and oftentimes, stern matter-of-fact 
that fate has allotted as their por- 
tion. 

At each return of Frangois’s vessel 
from Madagascar, he never failed, 
when he could obtain leave of absence, 
to repair to his mother’s house, near 
Monsieur Oudenard’s plantation, in 
the hope of hearing something of 
Amanda. Some allusion to her—or 
even the casual mention of her name— 
would have repaid him for the fatigue 
of a walk of ten miles, 

The circumstances required that his 
visits should be clandestine ; and they 
were often made by night. And as he 
was returning on one occasion to his 
vessel, Monsieur Rhenaudin’s planta- 
tion, lying nearly in his way, the at- 
traction of Amanda’s abode had the 
very natural effect of producing a 
slight deviation from his course. He 
could not resist the temptation of turn- 
ing aside to take a look at it, backed 
as it was by some vague half-conceived 
hope, that chance might favour him 
with a sight of herself; and this last 
pleasing idea, in particular, having once 
gotten possession of his mind, it 
straight ejected all secondary and pre- 
cautionary considerations in the mat- 
ter, and he proceeded towards Mon- 
sieur Rhenaudin’s house. 

It was one of those calm, clear, de- 
lightfully cool and mild nights, with 
which the tropical regions are recom- 
pensed for sultry days; and as Fran- 
gois approached the house, the win- 
dows of the saloon lay open to admit 
the cool air, and a lamp was lighting 
within. He stealthily advanced to the 
enclosure in which the house was situ- 
ated ; for the glimmering light of the 
lamp seemed to give him assurance 
that his hope would be realized. He 
was, however, disappointed; but un- 
able to snatch himself away, he lingered 
for a while, expecting that some move- 
ment within the house might indulge 
him with a glimpse of Amanda; and 
his eyes and attention became so rivet- 
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ted on the windows of the apartment, 
that in the intensity of expectation, he 
forgot for a while the critical situation 
in which he had placed himself. 

Thus he continued to reconnoitre 
the apartment, unconscious of every 
thing but the one wish that pos- 
sessed him, till a female voice from 
behind him suddenly demanding “ who's 
that?” he turned hastily round, and 
confronted a well-known slave of 
Monsieur Rhenaudin’s. On the im- 
pulse of the moment, he answered, 
“it’s I.” But immediately recollect- 
ing himself, he fled precipitately, with- 
out farther explanation. 

The woman, however, who was one 
of the servants, and who in her way 
from the camp* to the house, had ap- 
proached him thus _noiselessly—from 
the circumstance of her being, like all 
slaves, unincumbered with shoes—had 
recognised him. And as all that has 
been already related of Frangois and 
Amanda was well known to her, his 
unexpected appearance in the place, at 
such a time, of course surprised her, 
and consequently supplied her with 
news, and a topic of speculation for 
her fellow-servants; one of whom, 
Madame Rhenaudin’s femme-de-cham- 
bre, knowing what a lively interest her 
mistress would take in the occurrence, 
informed her of it. 

It had the effect of awakening in 
good earnest some suspicions in her 
breast with regard to Francois and 
Amanda, and furnished her with new 
material to* work on, in order to en- 
deavour to obtain her desired end of 
sending Amanda to her uncle; she 
accordingly lost no time in acquainting 
Monsieur Rhenaudin with the circum- 
stance that has just been related, and 
renewed her solicitations that he would 
consent to a separation from Amanda, 
in order to her being consigned to her 
uncle’s adoption, assuring him of the 
disastrous consequences that would in- 
fallibly follow her advice being ne- 
glected ; and, on the other hand, con- 
trasting with them the many advan- 
tages that would be sure to accrue to 
his favourite from its being followed. 

But so much foresight was com- 
pletely thrown away on Monsieur 
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Rhenaudin. Though not so violent 
as before, he was just as perverse ; 
and instead of adopting Madame 
Rhenaudin’s panacea and preventive 
remedy, he substituted in its stead the 
more immediate, and otherwise agree- 
able one, of making a second com- 
plaint of Frangois to Monsieur Oude- 
nard, and repeating and reiterating 
his former threats. 

By this means, Madame Rhenaudin 
was a second time disappointed, and 
Francois doubly and permanently dis- 
graced. All that Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Oudenard had suspected, but 
been inclined to disbelieve, respecting 
him and Amanda, was now confirmed ; 
for his mother, who was in some de- 
gree dependant on Monsieur Oude- 
nard’s bounty, on being questioned 
about him, disavowed all knowledge of 
his visit to her house. They naturally 
then came to the conclusion, that 
Francois was still aspiring to Amanda’s 
love; and what gave them much more 
pain, they supposed that she was 
secretly encouraging him. 

Monsieur Oudenard, therefore, re- 
paired immediately to Port Louis; 
and going on board the vessel in which 
he had placed Frangois, he upbraided 
him with his dishonourable and pre- 
sumptuous conduct. Frangois hardly 
attempted to excuse himself, for the 
only plea that could have at all excul- 
pated him, namely, telling plainly that 
he had been to see his mother, he was 
prevented from putting forward, for 
fear of involving her in trouble. For 
though he was, of course, not pro- 
hibited from seeing his mother, when- 
ever he had an opportunity, it was 
well understood both by him and her, 
that his intercourse with her (seeing 
she lived close to Monsieur Rhenau- 
din’s plantation) was to be above 
board, and in open day. Frangois 
had unfortunately both infringed so 
much on this preliminary, and de- 
viated so far from the direct road to 
his mother’s house, that both circum- 
stances pressing on his imagination, 
along with the consciousness of his 
really loving Amanda, conspired to 
confound and silence him; and gave 
him, in Monsieur Oudenard’s eye, the 


* Camp is a name given in the French colonies to the assemblage of houses, in 
which the slaves belonging to a plantation live: such of the house-servants as are 


slaves usually live in it. 
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es of pleading guilty to his 
charge. 

Having, therefore, threatened him 
with the worst consequences of his 
displeasure, in case he should hear of 
his persisting in such conduct, Mon- 
sieur Oudenard charged his captain to 
keep a strict eye upon him, and on no 
account to permit him to be for a mo- 
ment absent from his vessel. He then 
returned on shore without taking leave 
of him, and with every appearance of 
extreme displeasure. 

From this time, Francois’s affairs 
took a more unfavourable turn; his 
——— too, were darkened, for it 

ad become apparent to the master 
and officers of his vessel, that he was 





no favourite ; and the master, a creole 
of the island, who in common with 
the other white creoles, inherited a 
large share of the prevailing preju- 
dices against people of colour, and 
who was now acquainted with the 
cause of his disgrace, took every op- 
portunity of treating him so harshly, 
that on the next return of the vessel 
from Madagascar, lrancois, rendered 
callous and exasperated by his severity 
and ill-treatment, deserted his vessel, 
and took refuge in the Malabar camp* 
with an acquaintance of his mother’s, 
where, aided by his knowledge of the 
place, and assisted by one or two 
friends, he continued for some time to 
batie all inquiry about him. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE RECONCILIATION OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCHES. BY AN IRISH PARISH-PRIEST. 
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{I rercetve that many of the liberal papers regard our “ Proposal for the Recon- 
ciliation of the Churches,” as a humbug, and the parish-priest, the reputed au- 
thor, as some member ofa religious club, &c. I shall merely state that the 
« Proposal” is no humbug, and that the author is, in truth, a parish-priest in a 
remote country district, whose motives are as pure and honourable, as they may 
be charitably regarded sordid and selfish. He only asks for his “ Proposal” a 
fair and impartial consideration, convinced that the time is coming quickly for 
the consummation of the happy change he contemplates. Ona future day he 
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Tue Ist of October, 1841—what a 
beautiful evening! It is really the 
commencement of the poor man’s har- 
vest—so calm, so serene, and peaceful ! 
And the sun is pouring all his depart- 
ing glories on hill and dale, and he is 
just kissing the tops of the distant 
mountains before he sinks to rest in 
the bosom of the ocean, as our little 
society for the “ Reconciliation of the 
Churches” have taken their seats, and 
have inquired of me, as their chairman 
and the recorder of their acts, whether 
I have succeeded in giving the required 
publicity to their resolutions. I pro- 


duced the Dublin University Maga- 
zine ; and the gentleman who acts as 
secretary read, much to the delight of 
his auditors, the first published act of 
our body, as it has already appeared, 
entitled—“ A Proposal for the Recon- 
ciliation,” &c. 

The secretary having finished, the 
pervading sentiment seemed to be one 
of grateful acknowledgment to the 
conductors of the magazine for the fa- 
vour of insertion. I was told to ex- 
press their joint thanks, and I now 
beg leave todo so. A feeling of dis- 
quietude, however, came over us, as 





* The Malabar camp is a part of the town of Port Louis, on its eastern ex- 
tremity, much frequented by traders and settlers from the Malabar coast, and 


generally by persons from the continent of India. 
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we observed that the accompanying 
remarks of the editor were calculated 
to throw some difficulties in the way 
of the realization of our project, as 
well as to draw us into controversy 
—that sea without a shore, which it is 
our purpose most studiously to avoid. 
We don't deal in polemics—peace, if I 
may so speak, is the offenceless wea- 
pon which we use ; and I beg it dis- 
tinctly to be understood that we have 
no notion of fighting over again the 
controversial battles which have been 
so often fought before with little effect. 
The basis of our society for the conci- 
liation of the churches, is concession 
on the part of the two great contend- 
ing Christian communities, and a mu- 
tual wish to adjust differences as 
speedily as possible. In fact, we wish 
to see carried into practice, as regards 
the different Christian sects, the ad- 
vice of the Saviour about taking the 
beam out of our own eye, before we 
can be able to see the mote in the eye 
of our brother, and to remove it. 
The way of religious controversy has 
been often tried, and what good has 
it produced? Where are the con- 
verts to one or other side? On the 
whole, the only effect it has had is, to 
have created bitter and angry feelings, 
and to have strengthened all precon- 
ceived notions of religion. We be- 
lieve that the time has come when 
charity should be introduced into reli- 
gious disputation, or, to speak more 
to our purpose, when disputation 
should be laid aside, and charity lead 
us to correct, alter, rescind, and thus 
remove the impediments which pre- 
vent the union of the churches. To 
attempt producing this glorious con- 
summation by discussing polemically 
those tenets which form the distine- 
tive features of the two great Christian 
communities, is, we think, going the 
wrong way. Even in religious mat- 
ters, strife creates strife, heat produces 
heat ; and herein it is, that contro- 
versies generally leave people as they 
found them, if not more firmly, at 
least as firmly as before, attached to 
their opinions. Where are the changes 
produced by the famous controversy 
of Claude and Bossuet ? and, to come 
to our own times, who are those who 
have altered their creeds in conse- 
quence of the discussions between 
Pope and Maguire, and Maguire and 
Gregg? They are very few, if any, 
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Each party claimed for its own echam- 
pion the victory; and when the 
streams of religious opinions had met, 
and chafed, and fallen into foam, they 
parted into separate courses without 
acquiring any addition to their waters. 
Are these streams ever to meet and 
be united? We are led to believe 
and to hope they will, when the bene- 
volent and the wise, favoured by the 
Almighty, shall form a bed through 
which both may roll. 

Conciliation then, we repeat, and 
not controversy, is the weapon of our 
warfare: let each party, say we, re- 
trench, reform, adopt, according to 
circumstances, and thus place its own 
form of religion in as favourable a 
light as possible before its rival sect. 

It is not, therefore, the province of 
our little society, to descend to the 
discussion to which the talented condue- 
torsofthe Universiry MaGazineE would 
provoke us, when they object to our 
project of conciliation the creed of 
Pius, and the authority which we con- 
cede to tradition and to the fathers. 
A few observations only shall we make 
to place in a fair light our opinions on 
these matters, and to show that they 
could not form any insurmountable 
barriers to the conciliation of the 
churches. 

We then believe that there exist di- 
vine and apostolical traditions, which, 
although not written, are of equal 
authority as the written law ; and we 
think we can detect proofs for this be- 
lief in the Scriptures. Christ, before 
his passion, thus addressed his apos- 
tles—John, chap. xvi., “I have yet 
many things to say to you; but you 
cannot bear them now. But when hes 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
teach you all truth,” verses 12, 18. 
And again, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we read, Acts i.—** To whom also 
he showed himself alive after his pass 
sion, by many proofs, for forty days 
appearing to them, and speaking of the 
kingdom of God,” verse 3. Who is 
it that will say that “all the truths” 
which the Holy Spirit taught, and all 
these things which the Saviour after 
his resurrection spoke to his apostles, 
are contained either in the gospels or 
the epistles which some of the apostles 
have written? St. Paul, in his second 
epistle to the Thessalonians, says— 
*‘ Therefore, brethren, stand fast ; and 
hold the traditions which you have 
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learned, whether by word or by our 


epistle,” Thess. ii. 2. There is here 
an evident distinction made by the 
apostle between those things which he 
taught the Thessalonians by word of 
mouth, and the things he wrote; and 
both he equally propounds as matters 
of faith. We add the following cor- 
roborative texts from Scripture—I1Ist 
Tim. chap. vi.  O Timothy, keep the 
depositum which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding the profane knowledge 
of words, and opposition of knowledge 
falsely so called.” And 2nd Timothy, 
chap. ii“ Hold the form of sound 
words, which thou hast heard of me in 
faith and in the love which is in Christ 
Jesus.” And in the second chapter of 
the same epistle we read—* And in 
the things which thou hast heard of 
me by many witnesses, the same com- 
mend to faithful men, who shall be fit 
to teach others also,” verse 2. Inthe 
gospel of St. John, 2nd chapter, 22nd 
verse, is read—‘* When therefore he 
was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he had said this, and 
they believed the Scripture, and the 
word that Jesus had said.” It is un- 
necessary to argue on these texts. 
Be it enough to remark, that in them 
all there is an evident distinction 
made between the deposit of faith or 
the word spoken and delivered, and the 
written word or the Scripture. 

Not being professed controversialists 
we decline offering any proofs from 
the fathers in favour of tradition ; 
but we shall state a few from what is 
called theological reasoning. What, 
then, were the means through which 
the faithful knew what they should 
believe and practise before the time of 
Moses, the first inspired writer ? and 
through what channel did the first 
Christians learn their duties and creed 
before St. Matthew compiled his 
ce gear six years after the 

eath of Christ? The apostles were 
told by Christ to go and teach; but 
nowhere do we find that they were 
ordered to commit to writing what 
they should teach: and those of the 
apostles who did write, seemed to have 
been constrained thereto by particular 
circumstances. Thus St. Matthew 
wrote to remind constantly the Jews 
(whom he was about leaving) of those 
things in which he had instructed 
them. Mark, yielding to the entrea- 
Luke, because 


ties of the Romans. 
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he had seen others commit to writing 
what they did not perfectly under- 
stand; and John, in his old age, and 
asked by the bishops of Asia, in order 
to confound the growing heresy of the 
Ebionites. If particular circumstances 
had not called them forth we might 
never have been favoured with these 
sacred writings. Of the twelve apos- 
tles there are seven who have not 
written, or at least of whose writings 
we have no account. From all which 
we conclude that Christ neither com- 
manded nor wished that in the Scrip- 
ture alone should be included all those 
things which belong to faith and 
morals. Again, are we to say that 
the faith of those nations was imper- 
fect ; of whom St. Ireneus is witness 
that ‘they believed without paper and 
ink.” If the Scripture alone teach all 
things necessary to be believed and 
practised, then should we not, in the 
first place, make ourselves perfectly 
sure as to their canonicity ? How is 
this to be known? [rom tradition 
only ; for the Scriptures don’t tell us 
what books are canonical and what 
apocryphal. 

Our dissenting brethren admit with 
us the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son. Where 
in Scripture is this article of faith to be 
found? Where that infants are 
capable of baptism? ‘“ Go teach 
all nations,” says Christ, “ baptizing 
them,” &c. The preliminary of 
teaching cannot apply to children. 
Where in the Scriptures do we find 
that we are not bound by the precept 
of not eating “ of things strangled and 
of blood,” so clearly set down in the 
inspired writings (Acts xv.)? On 
what authority, save that of tradition, 
have all Christians transferred the 
obligation of the Sabbath from the 
last to the first day of the week ? 

Controversy not being our forte— 
it being, in fact, opposed to our plan 
of conciliation, based upon mutual 
concessions—we shall content our- 
selves with saying thus much for 
tradition, adding only what we believe 
the Puseyites and many other respect- 
able Protestants admit divine and 
apostolical _ traditions. * Where,” 
you say, “are these traditions to be 
found?” We answer, in the writings 
of the fathers—in the decrees of 
general councils, or in such collected 
forms as the creed of Pius the Fourth. 
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And, finally, you ask—* How are the 
traditions which we respect to be 
distinguished from the impositions 
which ecclesiastics may choose to call 
the traditions of the church?” 
“Simply,” we make answer, “by 
applying the rule which St. Augustine 
and Vincentius Lirinensis give us for 
distinguishing divine ;and apostolical 
traditions from others which are not 
of equal authority.” Vincentius says— 
“ That is to be believed which every- 
where, and always, and by all has 
been held and believed;” and St. 
Augustine thus speaks—“ That which 
the whole church holds, and of whose 
origin we have no account, isdeservedly 
to be traced back to the apostolical 
times.” Therefore, we hold that 
neither the traditions of a particular 
nation, nor of a particular church, nor 
much less of a particular individual, 
are to be admitted as apostolical ; and 
this is our method for distinguishing 
divine traditions from those imposi- 
tions which ecclesiastics may choose to 
practise. 

We believe—to come to the second 
objection of the Editors of the 
University Macazinr-—that the 
creed of Pius is a summary of our 
faith. ‘ Yet how,’ it will be asked— 
it is asked—does it happen that 
articles are found in this creed which 
we do not find in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene creeds ?” Of this the following 
is our brief explanation:—There is 
nothing in the creed of Pius which is 
not contained in Scripture or tradition : 
which we have shown just now is, as 
well as the written word, a certain 
means of informing us as to what we 
should believe and what we should 
practise. The creed of Pius is nothing 
more nor less than a more full and 
explicit statement of that which we 
before implicitly believed on the 
authorities just referred to. In the 
course of revolving ages opinions were 
advanced, doctrines were broached, 
which made it necessary for the 
church to state more fully, to propound 
more explicitly, its own dogmas; and 
this she did either through general 
councils or the writings of the 
fathers—of whom we shall have a 
word to say by-and-by. The creed of 
Pius is only a collection of such dog- 
matical propositions, so propoundedand 
advanced. That there is nothing new 
in this creed, but only a distinct 


enunciation of articles which before 
belonged materially to the body of 
faith, though not until circumstances 
made it necessary, formally submitted 
to us for our explicit belief—that 
there is nothing new, I say, in this 
creed—nothing but what existed be- 
fore, though not presented in a distinct 
and separate form—we are enabled to 
understand by the two very apposite 
comparisons which Vincentius Liri- 
nensis employs in speaking of the very 
objection which we are now treating. 
He compares the progress of Christian 
doctrine to the growth of bodies and 
of seeds. ‘“ This,” he says, speaking 
of the body, “ although it may grow 
so much in the course of years, is the 
same in old age that it was in youth ; 
so that nothing appears in the old 
man which had not lain concealed in 
his youth. Thus the dogma of the 
Christian religion follows these laws, 
that it be strengthened by years, ex- 
tended by time ; and still that it should 
admit nothing of change, no losses of 
its nature no variety of definition.” 
“ Thus,” he again says, “ our fathers 
have formerly sown the seeds of faith 
in this field cf the church—whenever 
any thing is unfoldedin the course of 
time from those beginnings of seeds 
(ex istis primordiis seminum) let it be 
so done that nothing of the nature of 
the germ be changed; and, though 
there be added appearance, form, 
distinction, let still the same nature of 
each kind remain.” These comparisons 
will be found useful in accounting for 
the appearance of what may seem new 
and additional articles attached to the 
early symbols. 

The next obstacle to the recon- 
ciliation of the churches, set down by 
the conductors of the Dustin Unt- 
versiry MaGazinek, is the authority 
which we concede to the testimony of 
the fathers. At this objection we 
shall merely glance—and that for two 
reasons. First, because we dont 
regard controversy as the means by 
which our noble project is to be rea- 
lized; and secondly, because almost 
all Protestant controversialists have 
been in the habit, when dealing with 
their adversaries, of appealing to the 
writings of the early fathers. An 
argument or two in favour of their 
authority, we therefore deem sufficient. 
The first is taken from the words of 
Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians, 
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chap. vi. “ and he gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists, and other some pastors 
and doctors, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

It appears, from this text, that God 
had given pastors and doctors for the 
perfecting of the saints, &c. These 
words, “ for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ,” are worthy of remark, as 
they show that God's care for his 
church is not restricted to the apos- 
tolical times; and that through the 
means of pastors and doctors he has 
provided for the preservation of the 
faith, in his church, to the end of 
time. Our next proof might be taken 
from the writings of the fathers them- 
selves; but to avoid the appearance 
of that sophism, which logicians call 
a vicious circle, or proving the same 
thing by the same thing, we shall take 
our next argument from ‘theological 
reasons. 

We have already shown, we hope 
satisfactorily, that tradition is a true 
and faithful source whence to receive 
our doctrines, as to faith and morals. 

Now, what more pure and unsus- 
pected channels through which the 
stream of tradition flows than the 
fathers—men of great talents, learn- 
ing, and, for the most part, of great 
sanctity? Shall we compare our 
limited knowledge with the extent and 
profundity of their learning, and our 
little lights with their irradiations? 
No; this would be presumption indeed. 

Again, ought we not concede to 
these fathers the authority at least of 
witnesses as to the doctrines held in the 
ages in which they lived. We ought 
not to deny them the authority which 
we freely grant to profane writers ?— 
If so, should we not consider their 
testimony of great weight, in deciding 
what the doctrines of the church have 
been in times gone by, and what has 
been the interpretation constantly 
given of certain difficult passages in 
the Scriptures ? We know the solu- 
tion of these questions which any 
rational man will render. You speak 
of the difficulties to be encountered in 
the reading of the Scriptures, when 





we must at the same time recur to the 
fathers for their interpretation of 
them. Our short notes and comments, 
in which the sense of the fathers, as 
to difficult passages is contained, will 
meet these difficulties. Though not 
fond of retortion—for our weapons 
are peace and mutual concession—we 
shall ask, are the difficulties of scrip- 
tural reading less, in the opinion of 
those who do not receive on authority 
the authenticity and canonicity of the 
Scriptures, but leave it to each person 
to find out these things as best he may, 
by comparing edition with edition, 
copy with copy, text with text, &c. &c. 
ad infinitum ? 

** Who are the fathers?’ you say. 
The fathers, we reply, are men, who, 
according to general consent, have 
been raised up by God to defend the 
doctrine of faith and morals received 
from the apostles, and to transmit the 
same to us. ‘* How many are they?” 
I have alist of the fathers, which is 
not now by me—on a future day I 
may furnish you with it. The follow- 
ing are generally received as such— 
Origen, Ireneus, Ignatius, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, Basil, Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Thomas of Aquin. There are others, 
but these are the fathers who just 
now occur to me. “ Have they all 
agreed in their interpretation of Holy 
Writ?” They will be found to have 
agreed on all matters of importance— 
that is to say, on all these things which 
regard doctrine, or necessary articles 
of belief.* 

Jut we would decline, in truth we 
are totally opposed to, entering the 
field of controversy—that field which 
presents little more than _ bruised 
helmets, broken swords, and tattered 
banners ; from which a triumph has 
scarcely ever been borne away, but on 
which each contending party has 
always claimed a victory. Ours is 
the glory of recommending to each 
sect to look to itself, and to correct 
itself ; and to our own church parti- 
cularly to cut away all its excrescences, 
to retrench all the redundancies which 
over-wrought zeal, or mistaken piety, 
or time—that obscures even the bril- 





* For quotations from the Fathers, see “‘ Tracts for the Times,” passim. On 


Tradition, see Tract, No. 54. 
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liant diamond—has drawn round it. 
When this is done, and the age favours 
us much, we hope that all will be right, 
and that the Great Pastor of souls, 
viewing with complacency the bene- 
volent efforts of the good and the 
wise, as well as the charity with which 
dissenting Christians begin to regard 
each other, will descend upon the 
earth, and gather all who believe in 
his gospel into the one sheep-fold.— 
Is it unreasonable in us to cherish this 
hope? We believe not. Religion is 
based upon charity, and we cannot 
persuade ourselves that God, who is 
charity itself, could ever have intended 
acontinuance of these religious dif- 
ferences which engender hostility and 
poison the springs of social happiness. 
No, no! The days of conciliation, of 
peace, and harmony are, we trust, 
coming rapidly upon us—* Addesse 
Jertinant tempora.” Reform is speedily 
advancing all over the world. Ought 
our church (for we turn now to our- 
selves) admit of any reform, make 
any retrenchments ? In matters of 
faith not ; in that which is human, or 
of ecclesiastical institution, most cer- 
tainly. The apostle says that if meat 
should scandalize his brother, he will 
not eat meat for ever. 

The bigoted, the interested, and 
the ignorant will oppose, we must ex- 
pect, this benign project; but their 
opposition will only have the effect of 
stimulating the zeal of the wise and 
the virtuous wherever they are to be 
found. 

Many things just now conspire to 
strengthen our hopes. The extra- 
ordinary progress which the arts and 
civilization have made ; the moderated 
tone which contending political parties 
have assumed ; the increasing numbers 
of those of the Protestant church 
who maintain opinions favourable to 
the Roman Catholic religion — all, 
all would tell us distinctly that this is 
the moment, this the golden oppor- 
tunity for bringing Christians together, 
to make them one, and make them 
happy. And should this happen,— 
which may heaven in its kind mercy 
grant!—then the light shall go forth 
unobstructed ; and wherever the power 
of England is known and felt—and 
this is everywhere—the name of Chris- 
tian and Catholic would be respected, 
the Christian and Catholic faith pro- 
fessed. And here a very remarkable 
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passage occurs to me, which I have 
lately seen extracted from the Univers, 
a most ably conducted French paper. 
The words were nearly as follows :— 
“Events are occurring with surpris- 
ing rapidity. The present (English) 
ministry appears inclined to act more 
favourable by the Catholics than the 
former. Our prospects are daily 
brightening ; and all things seem to 
prepare the way for a reconciliation 
between the Church of England and 
that of Rome.” This from a highly 
influential French journal is ominous ; 
it is extremely gratifying and most en- 
couraging to our society. 

We have before alluded to the 
changes which we would most respect- 
fully submit to the heads of our 
church, for their adoption. A limi- 
tation of holy-days, of fasts and absti- 
nences; the use of the vernacular 
tongue in the service of the church ; 
the abrogation of the law of clerical 
celibacy; and any other alterations 
which a careful and searching-revision 
of our forms and discipline might sug- 
gest. To these alterations, strange as 
they might seem at first, the people 
would soon become accustomed, and 
conform themselves. There is one of 
these changes which I would most 
strongly urge on the attention of the 
rulers of our church—I mean the re- 
scinding of the law of clerical celi- 
bacy. Lam, as I before stated, “ in 
the sear and yellow leaf,” and would 
have little to gain by this change ; and 
I am fully aware that even one sen- 
tence spoken or written on this or any 
other subject may have an influence to 
be felt to the end of time. Well then, 
in the presence of that God who is 
yet to judge me, I make, after the 
maturest judgment, the following de- 
claration, which I wish should be 
proclaimed through the world :—The 
law of the Roman Catholic church 
which obliges our clergymen to live 
single—no matter what advantages 
may be ascribed to it, I believe to be 
one which has at all times wrought, 
and still works, incaleulable mischief. 
It is my unalterable conviction that 
this rule is, and has ever been, pro- 
ductive of sins most offensive to the 
Almighty ; and that the Lord has 
often poured out his wrath upon the 
nations in consequence of those offen- 
ces against him, which, I should almost 
say have followed necessarily from this 
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unnatural restriction. I have ex- 
perienced the evils of this system in 
myself. Many things have I heard of 
priests in this country, and in other 
countries, which I did not and do not 
believe, for taking all things into ac- 
count they are more moral than what 
they get credit for ; but enough have 
I known, enough have I heard on un- 
questionable authority to convince 
me, for ever, that this law has done 
immense harm in the church, and 
that the sooner it be removed the 
better. I believe that no clergyman 
of ours could employ himself better 
than by seeking through all means in 
his power to procure its repeal; and 
finally, I do declare in the presence of 
Him in whose hands is my lot, by 
whose indulgence I breathe and am 
enabled to pen these lines, that I 
would be willing at this moment or at 
any other moment, to lay down my life 
in defence and in confirmation of this 
my opinion. 

The rule of clerical celibacy ought 
to be rescinded. Time and custom 
are no arguments for its continuance. 
The tyranny of zeal was necessary 
formerly. Rude society should be 
struck with terror and astonishment 
in order to effect any great change. 
The mind of Europe, of the world, 
has since changed : and in my internal 
conscience I do believe there never 
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was any law in the church, whose re- 
peal would produce such holiness in 
the ministers of God. I think our 
church would be now as much raised 
in public estimation by the repeal of 
the law as it was heretofore advanced 
by its establishment.* 

For speaking so boldly on clerical 
celibacy I suppose I shall be set down 
as little less than an heretic : nay more, 
an outcry may be raised against me, 
even by those who think and feel more 
strongly on this subject than I do, and 
to whose thoughts I would give a 
tongue. This is bad, for if every one 
spoke out his opinions manfully this 
most objectionable law could not have 
existed so long. For my own part, I 
feel the truth, and cannot resist the 
expression of it. 

All our hope for the success of our 
project of reconciliation, we draw, in 
the first place, from God; and in the 
second, from the spirit and enlighten- 
ment of the times in which we live. 
We are firmly of opinion that if ever 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches merge in one, it will be by 
mutual concessions, or, what is the 
same, by making such retrenchments, 
and adopting such reforms as those we 
have alluded to. If this be done, the 
consequences will be unspeakably good. 
We believe that many shall seek to 
make void our benevolent intentions ; 


* Whilst on this subject, I beg leave to submit to my readers, the following 
assage from the eloquent and philosophic Lamartine, in his travels through the 
oly Land. Speaking of the clergy of the Maronites, (a colony of Lebanon) he 
says :—‘‘ The clergy consist of the patriarch, elected by the bishops and con- 
firmed by the pope ; of a legate of the pope sent from Rome, whose residence is 
either at the Monastery of Antoura or of Kenoubin; of bishops; of the superiors 
of the monasteries, and the curates. Although the Church of Rome has strictly 
maintained the law of celibacy amongst the priests in Europe, and that many of 
its writers have pretended to discover a dogmatical law in that rule of its 
discipline, yet it has been constrained to cede this point in the East ; and although 
the priests are fervent and devout Catholics, yet they are amongst the Maronites, 
almost all married men. And so far from this rule of the Maronite clergy being 
injurious to the purity of the sacerdotal manners, as some pretend to declare, in 
respect to the regard of the people for the ministers of their faith, or to the precept 
of confession, it may be affirmed, with truth, that in no country of Europe are 
the clergy so pure, so exclusively devoted to their ministry, so reverenced, and 
possessing so much influence over the people, as is exhibited in this country. If 
we wish to be a witness of what the imagination has pictured to itself of the 
period of Christianity in its juvenility and purity, if we have a wish to behold the 
simplicity and the fervour of the primitive faith, purity of manners, disinterested- 
ness of the ministers of charity ; sacerdotal influence devoid of abuse; authority 
without dominion; dignity without pride; poverty without mendicity; prayers, 
vigils, sobriety, chastity, and manual labour, the residence of the Maronites 
should be visited. The most rigid philosopher would not find any reform necessary, 
either in the public or private life of those priests, who have signalised themselves 
as the models, the counsellors, and the servants of the people.”—LZamartine’s 
Travels in the Holy Land, translated by R. Huish, Esq. pp. 451, 52. 
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that the Goliah of intolerance (we 
speak without regard to any party) will 
rise up, and upbraid us, and threaten 
to crush us; but, we will hope to over- 
throw him, and our only weapons shall 
be those taken from the pure and lim- 
pid stream of charity. In the name 
of the Most High, then, let us begin ; 
let each church see and present itself 
before its rival in as favourable a po- 
sition as possible—simple, and unen- 
cumbered ; yielding, as far as may be, 
to the circumstances of the times, yet 
preserving inviolable that which God 
has given. Thus, will peace revisit 
the earth; social happiness will be 
secured; the spirit of the Christian 
religion will go forth renewed and 
invigorated, and the temple of the 
heathen shall crumble in ruins. 

I will conclude this unreasonably 
long paper by copying into it, the 
following letter to X. Y., 9, Upper 
Sackville-street,—my address. 


“Rev. Sir—Towards the furthering 
of the great object which you have in 
view, I have to propose that public and 
strong appeals be made to the clergy of 
both churches, to seek the aid of God's 
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Holy Spirit for each other in their pri- 
vate prayers. For, as we know that 
on the obtaining of it depends the re- 
moval of error, on which side soever it 
exists, so we may be assured that 
nothing is so well calculated to ensure 
a mutual kindly feeling, and a mild in- 
vestigation of the subject, as the con- 
sciousness to each of having made the 
other’s spiritual enlightenment and 
eternal welfare the object of his secret 
prayers. Believe me, one who has sin- 
cerely at heart the success of your 
project.” 


I subscribe at once to the propriety 
of the sentiments conveyed in this 
letter ; I approve of its spirit, and I beg 
that its excellent suggestions shall be 
universally followed. I will be happy 
again to hear from the writer, and 
his communications shall, if he wishes, 
be regarded as strictly confidential. 

Just when despatching my MS. to 
the Post-office, I have received an 
enlightened and Christian letter from 
“A Member of the Established Pro- 
testant Church of Scotland,” which I 
beg leave to acknowledge with my 
best thanks. 


x. Y. 








WE are now writing on the 18th of October, and our readers will readily be- 
lieve that neither space nor time remains to us, to hestow, upon the foregoing 

publication, all the attention which it deserves. We need not, we trust, repeat, 

that we respect the feelings and the motives in which the proposal of our re- 

verend correspondent has originated ; but if it were possible for us to entertain 

a doubt, after the perusal of his former letter, that the project which he patro- 

nizes is impracticable, by what we have now submitted to the reader, that 

doubt must be removed. 

It is now clear, that the basis upon which our worthy friends expect that a 
reconciliation may take place between the churches of England and Rome, im- 
plies a complete abandonment of the rule of faith as recognised by all reformed 
Christians. Tradition, they contend, should sit upon the same tribunal with 
the Scriptures, in determining all articles of religious belief. Tradition, with- 
out Scripture is, they contend, a sufficient ground of faith, which Scripture is 
not without tradition. Such is, to our seeming, the import of much that is 
urged above ; and urged with such a winning mildness, as to disarm a theo- 
logical adversary of all asperity. But we are bound to say, with all respect, 
that upon such terms no lasting reconciliation ever could be made between the 
rival churches. Tosuch a doctrine, as an article of faith, no sincere Protestant 
could ever subscribe ; and as long as it is maintained by the Church of Rome, 
that is, as long as the creed of Pope Pius continues to be the standard of 
her belief, every consistent member of the Church of England, or of any 
other body of reformed Christians, must continue separated from her com- 
munion. 

We deprecate, equally with our friend, any discussion, as theologians, of 
the grounds and reasons for thus setting up tradition as the paramount rule for 
the understanding of Holy Scripture. We fully admit, that we should be as 
much bound by what Christ said, as by what he commissioned his apostles to 
write ; the only question is, whether we can have the same certainty that he 
said the one, as we have that they wrote the other. If our friends think they 
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ean, we must not quarrel with them; but we are sure they would not say so 
with respect to any other matters which were the subject of grave inquiry, and 
upon the right understanding of which important consequences might depend. 
Take the Magna Charta, for instance, or the revolution settlement ; our friends, 
we are persuaded, would refer to the written documents for the constitu 
tional principles there maintained, or the civil privileges by them secured ; and 
utterly disregard any traditionary commentaries which might have passed 
through successive generations as conveying the opinions of some high preroga- 
tive lawyers, and by which the most important benefits secured to us by these 
great settlements, must be done away. 

To enlarge upon all the texts adduced by our friends in support of tradition, 
would be to our readers as unnecessary, as cireumstanced as we are at present, 
it would be impossible. There is, however, one passage to whieh they have 


alluded, and to which we would earnestly recall their minds :—‘ “ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which you have learned, whether by 
word or by our epistle.” Thus wrote St. Paul to the Thessalonians. But 


what saith the Church of Rome, in the commentary upon the passage, which 
is to be found in the Douay Bible? Why, that the éradition referred to by the 
apostle HAS BEEN Lost! Are we, therefore, to trust to that church as a faith- 
ful guardian of apostolical tradition in other instances, seeing that she herself 
confesses that she has been in this important instance unfaithful? Let our 
kind and benevolent friends reflect upon this, and we are sure the answer must 
be that the position which equals the authority of tradition to that of the written 
word, is one which cannot be sustained. 

Mind, we do not say that all tradition is to be rejected. That would be al- 
most as unreasonable on the one hand, as it is on the other to claim for it a 
divine authority. It is to be weighed and examined, to be pondered and consi- 
dered, just like any other reports which might come down to us, and received 
with just that degree of respect, (neither more nor less,) to which from credible 


evidence it may be deemed entitled. To bow down to it, as the Church of 
Rome professes to do, would be to exalt it into a living oracle by which the 
sense of Holy Scriptures itself is to be overruled. To refuse to it the atten- 


tion which would be willingly conceded to similar reports in any other matters 
relating to antiquity, would be rashly to refuse an aid by which the me aning of 
Scripture might be explained. The Church of England will do neither the 
one nor the other ; while she will never consent to accept tradition as a dicta- 
tress, she will never refuse to use it as a guide; andshe has extracted as much 
benefit from it in its strict subordination to holy writ, as the church of our 
correspondents has, in our judgment, incurred detriment by its undue exaltation 
above it. 

In giving the subject this turn, we can assure our reverend friends that it 
was not from any desire to draw them into controversy, but solely to show 
them the obvious, and, we fear, impassable barrier which lies in the way of the 
realization of their benevolent object. It is impossible for consistent Protes- 
tants to join in the communion of a church which exacts, as a preliminary con- 
fession of faith, subscription to a system of doctrine which exalts tradition above 
holy Scripture. Such is the import of the additional articles in the creed of 
Pius the Fourth. By them we are to receive and understand Scripture only as 
it is consonant to tradition; by us, Church of England Protestants, the pro- 
ceeding is directly reversed, and we consent to receive tradition only as it is 
consonant to Scripture. If, therefore, our friends are truly desirous (and we 
do not in the least question their sincerity) to restore all conflicting Chris- 
tians to the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, the only way to begin will 
be by causing the creed of Pope Pius to be disclaimed as possessing any longer 
any authority, in all those particulars,in which it has made additions to the 
profession of faith, as enjoined and deemed sufficient in the ancient apostolic 
symbol. 

And now, one word respecting “the fathers,” upon whose judgment so much 
weight has been placed, and to whose authority so much is to be conceded. 
We asked who are they ? Our friend answ ers—* Origen, Irenzus, Ignatius, 
Tertullian,” &e. &c. Indeed! Would they, then, commend to our unre- 
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served admiration two eminent men, the first and the fourth, who were con- 
demned as heretics by the early church, and whose writings were considered to 
contain much that was calculated to pervert the belief of Christians ? Are such the 
guides to whom our friends would hand us over? Enough of this. When the 
blind lead the blind we know where both must fall. | Indeed our worthy friends 
must excuse us if we refuse to pin our faith to the commentaries of such inter- 
preters. And while we say this, let us also add, that both Origen and Tertullian— 
received, as we Protestants receive them, as wainepired writers, and whose works 
are to be regarded in strict subordination to holy writ—may often be useful and 
edifying, for the wisdom and the virtue which they exhibit ; although neither 
in them, nor in any other uninspired men, can we ever recognise an authority 
which should over-rule the divine commandments. 

That such an authority is required for them by the terms of Pope Pius’s 
creed, is too plain to be disputed. Scripture is only to be received as it is 
agreeable to their consenting judgments. It is, therefore, clear to demonstra- 
tion, that where their judgments have not been given, or where they do not 
agree, it is not to be received at all; its sacred import is to be held in abeyance 
until unanimity is ascertained amongst a host of interpreters, who, we verily 
believe, would not be found in exact accordance upon any one doctrinal point, 
beyond the precise limits of the Apostles’ or Nicene creed! And it is import- 
ant to observe that in this latter particular their consent of opinion would be 
found to be as complete, as, in almost all other matters, it would be found dis- 
cordant. It is clear, then, that the only project for Christian unity which 
Church of England Protestants could consent to entertain must proceed upon 
the basis of a rejection of that symbol of doctrine, at present, and, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, exacted from believers by the Church of Rome. 
Are our friends prepared to propose any such change ? 

To say that the increase which took place in the articles of faith, as exempli- 
fied in this creed, only resembles the increase which takes place in the human 
body, is to be misled by a false analogy. ‘The creed was the foundation upon 
which the church was built; and “ ‘other foundation can no man lay,” than 
that which was thus laid. It is to the edifice erected upon that the guarantee 
of the divine protection was given; it is against such an edifice, and no other, 
the gates of hell were not to prevail—and any tampering with it, or addition to 
it, by which its stability might be endangered or its dignity compromised, would 
be a profane and unwarrantable liberty which could not be too strongly con- 
demned. Indeed, this was distinctly recognised in the Council of Ephesus, 
which took place in the fifth century, and in which it was expressly forbidden 
to alter or to add to the profession of faith contained in the Nicene creed. 
This injunction was respected in the sixteenth century by the Council of Trent ; 
and it was not until that assembly ceased to sit, that the additions of Pope Pius 
were enjoined, which now constitute the distinctive peculiarity of the Church 
of Rome, and which, while they stand opposed to the injunctions of many, have 
never received the sanction of any one general council. ‘THEY REST UPON THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE Pore ALONE! 

That our respected and amiable correspondents should make so light of 
the large additions to the ancient Catholic creed which were thus made 
by Pope Pius, and in which every Romish ecclesiastic has ever since been 
obliged to make a solemn profession of his belief, does indeed surprise us; 
but, at the expense of being somewhat unceremonious, we are bound to say, 
it only proves how very little they are in reality acquainted with this impor- 
tant subject. For fifteen hundred years, the unity and the continuity of 
the church was maintained by the profession of the ancient apostolic sym- 
bol. Such was the vigilant jez ulousy with which this sacred deposit was 
guarded, that by the introduction of a single word, “ filioque,” all Christen- 
dom became convulsed, and the great schism was occasioned which separated 
the eastern from the western churches. The circumstantial changes in the 
wording of the creed, which now and then took place, were all caused by 
the necessities which arose for obviating certain perversions of the ori- 
ginal doctrines of Christianity, by which the purity of the faith would 
be corrupted, and were always strictly limited to that important object. In 
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the discussion to which some of these changes gave rise, while they were re- 
claimed against by one party, whose dread of innovation was extreme, 
they were only justified by the other, upon the ground that they altered not 
the substantial verity of the ancient creed, but only rendered its scope and 
import more intelligible; and it was fully acknowledged, that if indeed 
they contained any thing in addition to the apostolic summary of belief, 
they would be deserving of all condemnation. Thus we have the judg- 
ment of a united church for fifteen hundred years against any such altera- 
tion of, or addition to, the summary of apostolic doctrine which contains 
the Christian belief, as would alter the terms upon which men were to be ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of the church. It only remains to ask, do 
the twelve additional articles which have been added by Pope Pius, effect 
such an alteration, or do they not? To our minds, the man must be past 
reasoning with, who can deny that the creed in which Romanists have ever 
since been required to make their profession of faith, is essentially different 
from that which constituted, in the universal church, the symbol of Catho- 
lic unity for fifteen hundred years. Who, then, are the  schismatics ? 
Those who thus make additions which deprave the faith, by superstitious 
admixtures unknown to the apostolic age; or those who, rejecting such super- 
stitious admixtures, adhere in simplicity and godly sincerity to the ancient 
Catholic system, which in all preceding times had been recognised not only as 
indispensable, but as sufficient for the belief of Christians. 

What would be thought of a British cabinet which should ordain a new oath 
of allegiance, to be taken by all the inhabitants of this realm, in which, in addi- 
tion to the profession of constitutional fealty, at present willingly made, an ac- 
knowledgment of the doctrine of divine right and passive obedience should be en- 
joined, on pain of outlawry, and a forfeiture of all the privileges of British sub- 
jects? Would the loyal men who might reclaim against such unwarrantable 
tyranny be justly liable to any reproach ? Should they be branded as rebels 
because they disclaimed the odious doctrines which they knew to be as repug- 
nant to constitutional law, as they were subversive of personal freedom? No. 
Resistance would in such a case become a duty. Acquiescence would amount 
to a betrayal of the cause of civil liberty ; but not one whit more than acquies- 
cence in the twelve dogmatic articles of Pope Pius’s creed, would amount to a 
betrayal of the cause of Christian liberty, and a departure from the faith, such 
as should excite the deep concern, if not provoke the marked indignation of all 
true believers. 

That we are to receive, as of divine authority, all things delivered, declared, 
and defined in the sacred canons and councils; where is such a tenet as that 
to be found in any of the ancient creeds? That we are to interpret Scripture 
only in accordance with the unanimous opinion of all the fathers; by what 
authority is such an innovation upon the simplicity of the Christian profession 
of faith to be maintained? Wouldit be endured inthe earlier and purer ages, that 
in addition to the acknowledgment of the triune deity,—the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,—an acknowledgment of the divine authority of those who are cal- 
led the fathers, and the necessity of submitting in all respects to their interpre- 
tation of Scripture, should be exacted from every professor of the Gospel of 
Christ before any recognition would be made of his title to the name of 
Christian? Now all this, and much more, has been effected by the substitution 
of Pope Pius’s creed in the room of that which in all former times had been 
deemed sufficient as a summary of Christian belief. Thus it is, that some 
have departed from the faith. Thus it is, that Romanism is discriminated 
from Christianity. Do our good friends, indeed, desire to promote a union 
of the churches? Let them prevail upon the heads of their body, first to 
remove that stumbling-block and rock of offence; for they may be perfectly 
satisfied that as long as it remains, an insuperable bar must be opposed, even 
to the grave entertainment of any project for effecting so desirable an object. 

We have taken this mode of meeting their proposal, not only because it is 
the plainest and the simplest that presents itself to our minds; but, because, 
we are firmly convinced that many professing Roman Catholics have never 
given a hee attention to the articles of Pope Pius’s creed; and that they 
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are, in point of fact, pledged by it to tenets and dogmas, which, however 
they might have existed at previous periods in the writings of uninspired 
men, or in the minds of individuals, and thus caused error and perplexity 
in the church, were never before required, as of obligation, to enter into the 
belief of Christians. In our minds, it is impossible for a thinking Romanist 
to reflect upon this, without feeling that his church has imposed upon him a 
burden which he isnot called upon to bear. He may be disposed to regard them 
favourably as matters of speculative conjecture or individual opinion, respect- 
ing which, differences of judgment may be allowably entertained; but he will 
shrink with a religious horror from considering them as matters of faith, to be 
implicitly received upon pain of damnation. ‘To that alternative, however, he is 
bound, as long as he suffers himself to be numbered amongst those by whom, 
in lieu of the ancient apostolic symbol of Christianity, Pope Pius’s creed 
has been adopted; a creed which virtually declares that for salvation the 
apostles’ creed is not sufficient, the Nicene creed is not sufficient, the Atha- 
nasian creed is not sufficient; these only relate to the being of God, the 
incarnation and the death of Christ, the personality and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and the unity and apostolicity of the Catholic church. Unless, 
in addition to all this, a confession be made of equally unhesitating and 
implicit belief in twelve other dogmas which, as articles of faith, were never 
admitted into the creed of the church for fifteen hundred years, the recusant 
is excluded from Christian fellowship ; and, therefore, left without the means 
or the hope of salvation. 

We therefore say to our respected friends, once for all, that until a subscrip- 
tion to this creed, either express or implied, ceases to be required by the heads 
of their church, as indispensable to Christian membership, it is idle to expect 
any nearer approach to their doctrinal system from any consistent body of 
reformed Christians. We would entreat them to judge, impartially, respecting 
the reasonableness of the proposal which we make. We only ask them to be 
contented with that profession of faith which was deemed sufficient by the Ca- 
tholic church for more than fifteen hundred years. They demand of us, in 
addition to that, to acknowledge our unhesitating belief in twelve other articles, 
which were never before attached to the creed, and which we cannot consent to 
receive without renouncing the paramount authority of holy Scripture. Judge 
for yourselves, worthy and benevolent men, whether our proposal gr yours is 
the more modest—the more reasonable—the more consistent with Christian 
charity. We only ask you to be contented with the faith as it was delivered by 
Christ to his apostles, by them to their successors, and, with a fidelity little short 
of miraculous, preserved in its substantial integrity for more than sixty genera- 
tions ; the faith of all the confessors and martyrs who adorned or edified the 
church by their lives or by their deaths. We do not ask you to believe that 
individuals of eminence did not exist in every age, who may have entertained 
as matters of opinion, many notions such as those contained in the additional 
articles of Pius’s creed, but only that these did not constitute part of the pro- 
fession of faith which was considered indispensable to salvation.’ Your charity 
manifests itself by requiring us to adopt, as the symbol of Christian belief .a 
document which, to our seeming, mixes up grave errors with vital truths, and 
exalts the dangerous novelties of man’s devices, above the sacred authority of 
God’s written word—a document which stands upon the authority of the pope 
alone, and while it is in direct opposition to many, has never had the sanction of 
any one general council. Charity, peace, Christian unity—these are all fine 
words—but are they to be pursued at the expense of Christian truth? Are 
we, for unity, to adopt a system of error, by which the foundation of a true 
faith is overthrown? No, friends. Without atrue faith, there can be no true 
charity. It is when both are united, that both will most prevail. “ The golden 
beams of truth, and the silken cords of love twisted together, will form a cord 
which will draw the whole world after it.’ 


Vor. XVITI—No. 107. 
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PART IIL. 


In December, 1684, Thomas Moly- 
neux addressed a letter from Leyden, 
to Mr. Francis Aston, secretary to 
the Royal Society of London, giving 
an account of a “prodigious os fron- 
tis” then in the museum of the 
school of physic in that university ; 
and in the February following, another 
on the same subject, both of which 
are published in the 168th number of 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 
these papers, after some remarks on 
the proofs that it must have belonged 
to the human species, he gives the 
measurement of it as follows: —“From 
its juncture with the nasal bones to 
the place where the satura sagittalis ter- 
minated, the convex way, it was nine 
inches one-tenth ; transversely from 
side to side, still measuring the convex 
way, it was twelve inches two-tenths— 
in thickness, about half an inch.”” Thus 
its dimensions were somewhat about 
double that of the same bone in the 
enerality of crania; and arguing as 

fr. Molyneux did on the relative 
proportions of the rest of the skeleton 
to the head, he conceived this bone to 
have belonged to a person not less than 
eleven or twelve feet high, “a prodi- 
gious height for a man, and such as 
some will scarce allow ever to have 
been, ‘sed ex fronte Hercules.’” That 
this extraordinary communication 
caused no small stir among the phi- 
losophers of London we may well 
suppose, especially at a time when 
the remains of some of the larger 
fossil mammalia that were just then 
noticed and dug up in different 
parts of the world, were invariably con- 
sidered to have been those of giants. 
And, although the possibility of its 


being the result of expansion from the 
gradual distension of fluid within the 
head, does not then seem to have 
struck those who inquired into the 
matter, yet it would appear from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Molyneux, by 
the secretary, that many were sceptical 
as to the inferences he drew from the 
description in his first communication. 
This elicited a second letter on the 
subject, in which he states that there 
was no record of the person who owned 
this remarkable skull, and that Dr. 
Charles Drelincourt, the professor of 
anatomy, informed him that he dis- 
covered it amongst a parcel of old 
skeletons and preparations, on his 
coming into office some time before. 
This specimen is still in the Leyden 
collection. 

It is a matter of serious regret that, 
in too many instances in the present 
day, our inquiries into some of the 
most valuable preparations in museums, 
and whose interest must, in a great 
measure, depend on their history, 
meet with a like result; in these, the 
**case” has been either lost, or was never 
noted by those who preserved the spe- 
cimens.* 

In the answer which Mr. Molyneux 
returned, he remarks, that although 
some persons’ heads were very large in 
proportion to their bodies, “ yet, gene- 
rally, such skulls are deficient in thick- 
ness ; (as this isnot,) are ill-shaped, and 
not proportionable;” and concludes 
by stating his firm persuasion, that 
this was not a preternatural growth, 
but belonged to a person whose body 
was of proportionable bulk. 

This topte which caused such inter- 
est in 1684 and 5, was again renewed 


* In reference to this subject we feel both pride and pleasure in saying, that 
from one, at least, of our national institutions this stigma has been lately removed. 
—See Dr. Houston’s admirable catalogue of the museum of the Royal College of 


Surgeons, 
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in 1700, at which period of these me- 
moirs it will be reconsidered. 

That Thomas Molyneux early ap- 
plied himself to the study of compara- 
tive anatomy, we learn from a commu- 
nication which Mr. afterwards Sir 
Richard Buckeley made to the Dublin 
Philosophical Society, the 24th of 
March, 1684: Sir Richard exhibited 
the recent dissection of a bat, and read 
an account of the observations made 
upon the like subject in the year 1682, 
by Mr. Thomas Molyneux, containing 
many interesting particulars not no- 
ticed in authors prior to that period. 
During the whole of his sojourn on 
the Continent he was the correspondent 
of the Royal Society of London, as well 
as of our Philosophical Society. In 
the end of 1684, Mr. Hook read ata 
meeting of the former a letter of his 
dated at Leyden, giving an account of 
the recent anatomical discoveries of 
the celebrated Du Verney of Paris, on 
the prostate gland and vesicule se- 
minales.* 

While he resided at Leyden, he 
undertook at the request of the Royal 
Society, to draw up catalogues of, and 
report upon, the magnificent zoological 
collections of Swammerdam and Dr. 
Herman. His answer, contained in a 
letter to Mr. Aston the secretary, and 
giving the desired information, was pre- 
sented to the society the 14th March, 
1685. It enumerates seventy-seven 
rare and curious specimens of East 
Indian animals, chiefly of the serpent 
kind, many of them previously unre- 
corded; and in the same communi- 
cation he reports upon the glasses and 
microscopes of Lewenhoeck, that were 
then exciting such intense interest 
among men of all ranks, both here and 
on the Continent.f 

In the early part of 1685, King 
Charles the Second died, and the 
greatest possible consternation pre- 
vailed in Dublin on the arrival of the 
news. The express arrived about five 
in the afternoon, on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, whereupon the Lord Lieutenant 
(Lord Ormond) immediately assembled 
the council, which sat till a late hour 
that night; and every endeavour was 
made to keep the account as private as 
possible. 
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‘** About nine o'clock that night,” says 
William, when alluding to the circum- 
stance in a letter to his brother, ‘‘my 
Lord Mountjoy came to us, and in 
great haste and grief told the news, 
and desired me to follow him home. 
As soon as I could get myself ready I 
went to his lordship’s, and by the way 
found soldiers placed at every turn, who 
hindered all concourse, coaches, &c. 
The business my lord had, was about 
the solemnity and firing the ordnance 
next day. On February the llth, King 


James the Second was solemnly pro- 


claimed in three places of this city. 
The ceremony was indeed very fine, 
considering the time that there was for 
preparation. But the greatest blessing 
of all is, the peaceable entrance of this 
king to his brother’s throne ; there has 
not been the least grudging in England 
or Ireland, so that we hope, by God’s 
blessing, and the care of our prince, to 
live yet an happy peopie.” 


On the 8th of May, in this year, 
Lord Mountjoy, the great friend and 
patron of William Molyneux, moved 
in the privy council, during the admi- 
nistration of affairs by the lords justi- 
ces, while the lord lieutenant was ab- 
sent in England, that the sum of 
£100 be granted to his friend, to de- 
fray the expenses of his intended jour- 
ney, “ designed,” as the order runs, 
“for qualifying him the better for 
his majesty’s service.” This proposal 
was agreed to, and immediately after 
Mr. Molyneux left Dublin for the 
Netherlands ; he arrived in London on 
the 14th of the same month, and hav- 
ing joined company with Mr. Stewart, 
the son of Lord Mountjoy, at Caen in 
Normandy, he reached Leyden early in 
June. The money he received from 
the lords’ justices was to enable him to 
view and take drawings of the princi- 
pal fortifications in the low countries. 
Shortly after, the two Molyneuxs and 
Mr. Stewart proceeded together to 
Paris, and visited on their way the 
Netherlands, some of the adjacent 
parts of Germany, and also Brussels. 
On the 24th of August they arrived 
in the French capital, where William 
remained till the 10th of September, 
and where he was most graciously re- 
ceived by several of the most distin. 
guished men of the day, particularly 


_——————— 


* See Birch’s History of the Royal Society. 
t Letter Book of the Royal Society. vol. ix. pps 172, and 304. 
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Borelli the mathematician, and Cas- 
sini the astronomer.* _By the former 
of these philosophers he was present- 
ed with a telescopic object-glass, of 
twenty-three feet focus, made by his 
own hands. William returned to Dub- 
lin in the beginning of October. 

Thomas and young Stewart resided 
with an apothecary named Bolduse, in 
the Rue Boucherie, during their stay 
in Paris, the latter being chiefly en- 
gaged in mathematical pursuits. 

We copy the following from the 
former to his father, the more wil- 
lingly for that we heartily agree with 
many of the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed :— 


“T find Paris falls much beneath the 
expectations I had of its great advan- 
tages in my way of study, and that the 
character the world has given of it, is 
no less vain and false, than the several 
others which men fancy and believe 
through the extravagant folly that has 

ossessed the world, of imagining the 
Sreneh to exceed other nations in all 
things. As for their hospitals, which 
make such great noise abroad, they are 
filled either with persons wounded, 
where only a little chirurgery may be 
learned ; or with such as lye sick of seve- 
ral inward distempers, and among these 
nothing is to be learned; for the physi- 
cians of these hospitals, to save charge, 
have but one certain track of prescrib- 
ing three or four remedies for all sort 
of distempers, which they perpetually 
observe, though I believe ‘tis as con- 
stantly ineffectual ; and if any of the 
sick sometimes recover, ‘tis more 
through patience and the help of nature 
than the physician or his art. Yet, not- 
eithuantiog all this, my having been 
in this place, will help hereafter to de- 
ceive the world that has a mind to be 
deceived ; and God be thanked, I have 
not made such bad use of my time, as 
to stand in much want of those advan- 
tages I expected here, so that the dis- 
appointment will not be so very great 
but that I can bear with it for the short 
while I think of staying here. 

‘Though you never expect publique 








news from me, and though I do not care 
for writing it, yet I can't but acquaint 
you with the great alteration that has 
lately happened throughout this whole 
kingdom in the matter of religion. The 
Hugonots of France, though they were 
formerly so considerable a party, and 
had the liberty of so many hundreds of 
churches in several parts of the king- 
dom, yet at this time are reduced al- 
most to nothing, and have not the privi- 
ledge at present of one church allowed 
them throughout the whole nation. Last 
Sunday the famous temple of Charing- 
ton, nigh Paris, (wherel had been pre- 
sentin acongregation, 1 am sure, of above 
three thousand,) was locked, and since 
— down tothe ground; and theFrench 
sing has lately published a most severe 
edict against all sort of private exercise 
of their religion, and obliged all their 
ministers, upon pain of death, to leave the 
kingdom in fifteen days’ time, though 
none of their disciples are allowed to 
follow them, upon confiscation of all 
their goods, and being put into the gal- 
leys if catched. So that setting aside 
death, there never was a more severe 
persecution; nay, some Hugonots have 
told me, they should count this a great 
alleviation of their misery, as putting 
an end to all their trouble, and quieting 
their distracted consciences.” 


In the letters written to his father 
about this period, (that is October and 
November, 1685,) Thomas mentions 
that several of the papers written in 
favour of the “Irish Rebels,” and 
against the “act of settlement,” had 
reached Paris, and caused no small 
excitement there among the Irish 
residents, many of whom already 
considered themselves secure of their 
forfeited estates. But he adds in con- 
clusion, “ this concerns me the less, 
because I know they are still Jrish- 
men. 

Amongst the Parisian philosophers 
with whom Thomas Molyneux was ac- 
quainted, were Du Blegny, the author 
of the “ Zodiacus Medico Gallicus.” 
Du Verney, the king’s anatomist, 
whose works he had already reported 


* The names of John Alphonzo Borelli and Cassini, are already well known in 


the annals of science and letters. 


Borelli having been banished from Messina in 





1674, on account of his political opinions, resided at Paris till his return to Rome, 
shortly before his death. This event is stated in biographies to have taken place in 
1679, but a letter of William Molyneux's, now lies before us, mentioning the cir- 
cumstance of his acquaintance, and the present he received from him in 1685. The 
Cassini alluded to, must have been John Domenic of Nice, the eldest of the three 
that bore that name, who was invited to Paris by Colbert ; for James, his son and 
successor, could have been then but eighteen years of age. 
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on tothe Royal Society; and the en- 
lightened and ingenious Du Hamel, 
the great botanist and physiologist. 
Of the two first he says :-- 


‘* They are true boasting Frenchmen, 
and have made more noise in the world 
than either of them deserves.” 


But of Du Hamel he writes :— 


“T find him a most civil, worthy, mo- 
dest old gentleman, very inquisitive 
after all new discoveries, and zealous in 
pe all natural knowledge. He 
1as engaged me to come see him often, 
and by his means I may get acquainted 
with other of the Beaux Esprits, who 
are not so very common here as the 
world imagines. But if usefull know- 
ledge necessarily followeth books, and 
great libraries made true phylosophers, 
Paris would then certainly abound with 
them, for great collections of books 
are here ; very numerous, very large, and 
extraordinary beautiful.” 


The remainder of this letter relates 
the account of his visit to several of 
these Parisian libraries, as the Biblio- 
theque du Roi, that in the Sorbonne, 
where he examined with great care the 
splendid collections of Richelieu and 
Colbert, andlikewise that of the famous 
historian Thuanus. He also spent 
some time in the library of the Je- 
suits’ College at Claremont ; then the 
finest in all France, and said to have 
contained thirty-two thousand vo- 
lumes. 

We have thus seen, even in the brief 
notices that our limits will permit, that 
from his first entry into what is con- 
ventionally termed life, Thomas moved 
among the stelle majores of whatever 
land he visited ; and from theattention 
and respect paid to him by those many 
great and noble characters whose 
names we have so often quoted, we 
may learn how early men of science, 
possessed of kindred spirits to his 
own, began to appreciate his talent, 
and the acuteness of his observation, 
And now, after a lapse of above a 
hundred and fifty years, when we turn 
over his numerous manuscripts and 
letters, we cannot but admire the 
remarkable tact with which he (fre- 
quently at the first interview) hit off 
the character of those he conversed 
with ; and the justness of these 
critiques has been amply verified in 
after years. So great was his thirst 
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after knowledge, and such the desire 
to procure the best works upon all 
scientific subjects, that although the 
annual sum allowed him by his father 
and friends scarcely exceeded 1001., 
yet the collection of books purchased 
by him during his residence in Holland 
and France forms a_ considerable 
portion of the present very extensive 
family library. 

As we have hitherto, in compiling 
these memoirs, given some notice of 
the state of society at home, so we 
again take up one of the letters of 
William, written in the commencement 
of 1686, on the arrival of Lord 
Clarendon as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Upon the occasion of his 
being sworn in— 


** He made,” says he, “ at the council 
table, and in the hearing of 500 people 
of quality, a most pleasing aah and 
with a more than ordinary elevated 
voice declared that he had instructions 
from his majesty to let the subjects of 
Ireland understand that hts majesty 
had lately heard of some fears and 
jealousies of his breaking into the act of 
settlement, and unravelling the new 
interest estate; but that he gavethem his 
princely word he had never such a 
thought ; neither would he disturb any 
man in the least in his possession or 
religion, and therefore bid each party 
sit down quietly and do their own 
business, and one neither fear it nor 
t’other hope it. He has, likewis2, since 
that, declared that the king will not 
endeavour a toleration of religion, but 
only support that by law established, 
and privately enjoy his own. The sheriffs 
this year are all English Protestants ; 
so that we see not the least cause of 
suspicion, and I believe we see as much as 
you in France.” 


The remarkable lines of this quota- 
tion were dictated in answer to a letter 
of Thomas’s from Paris, expressing 
his fears for that event that not long 
after took place in this country. 

It was the intention of Thomas to 
have visited Montpelier,and from thence 
to have crossed the Alps into Italy, 
before he returned to Ireland ; but his 
father and Lord Mountjoy dissuaded 
him. The latter was anxious to hasten 
the return of his son—and old Mr. 
Molyneux, who wisely foresaw the 
revolution that was soon likely to take 
place in these kingdoms, in consequence 
of King James’s precipitate measures, 


and judging that it might be out of his 
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power conveniently to supply the doc- 
tor with money when in Italy, advised 
his immediate return to some place 
nearer home, and there wait the event. 
Accordingly he and his companion, 
Mr. Stewart, left Paris on the 21st of 
March, and on their arrival in London, 
Thomas Molyneux settled in New 
Palace-yard, Westminster, and Mr. 
8. startedfor Hungary. The reason of 
Molyneux’s not coming over to Dublin 
then was, that it being necessary to have 
adoctor’s degree in order to practice 
medicine in this country at that time, 
and the probationary period of five 
years from the taking of his bachelor 
of medicines degree not having expired, 
he was unwilling to reside here till he 
could commence practice. And al- 
though his brother informs him that, 
at the request of the Bishop of Meath* 
and the Provost, the Board of Trinity 
College were willing, as a special fa- 
vour, to admit him to enter for his 
*‘Doctorate” either at once, or in July, 
1687—that is, six months before he 
was legally entitled to it, yet he re- 
fused, steadfastly, the former. 

On his return to London he met 
with a most warm reception from 
several of his old friends, particularly 
Sir R. Buckeley, Dr. Lyster, Flamstead, 
Halley, and others. 

On the 3d of November in this year 
he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. 

His return to settle as a practitioner 
‘was most anxiously expected by his 
friends in Dublin, and even in that 
day we learn that one of the means, 
80 common in the present, to forward 
men in practice, was at work in his 


behalf. 


‘* For lately,” writes William to him, 
**Mrs. Margotsont gave you such a 


character publicly amongst a good com- 
pany of the greatest ladies of our town, 
that they are as desirous of having you 
here, almost as we are; for by what 
she said they will expect to be made im- 
mortal by you.” 


It was during this year that the 
memorable schism took place in the 
Royal Society on the resignation of 
Mr. Aston, and the appointment of 
Dr. Lyster, as secretary, and when 
that body became divided between the 
philosophers that advocated the greater 
cultivation of the physical, and those 
that defended the introduction of the 
natural sciences. In this controversy 
both Molyneuxs took a part, and 
many interesting communications 
passed between them on the subject ; 
and the biographical notices of the 
chief men of the society, contained 
in the letters of the younger brother, 
are well worth recording did our space 
permit.t The troubles that were then 
gathering in Ireland seemed to have 
affected, not only all classes of men, 
but to have infused a spirit of watch- 
fulness and suspicion into the social 
intercourse, even of friends; for the 
letters of the Molyneuxs become brief, 
and were evidently written under the 
fear of inspection. 

Thomas returned to Dublin the end 
of April, 1687, and having taken his 
degree as Doctor of Medicine com- 
menced practice ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he engaged in literary or 
scientific matters, (at least uncon- 
nected with his profession) for the 
two following years. This, however, 
may be ascribed to the very unsettled 
state in which this country was at that 
period, and to the unpleasant circum- 
stances under which the Molyneux 
family was placed. 


* Dr. Anthony Dopping, bishop of Meath, already mentioned in these memoirs, 
‘was brother-in-law to Molyneux. When King James’s parliament was summoned, 
before the revolution, he was (we believe,) the only Protestant bishop that took his 
seat among the lords, and behaved and spoke in those critical times, with uncommon 
firmness and resolution. The description of the county Westmeath was dedicated 
to this distinguished prelate, by a learned baronet of the Picos family. His son, 
the bishop of Ossery, married Miss Howard, sister-in-law of Dr. Molyneux, and 
his daughter, James Hamilton, Esq., of Caledon, by whom she had an only 
daughter, wife of the Earl of Ossery, and mother to the Earl of Cork. 

t+ Mrs. Margotson was the wife of Captain Margotson, who was “ disbanded 
from his regiment” by Tyrconnel, in June, 1686; and we learn from the MS. in 
our possession, that this was one of the first acts of that Lord Lieutenant that 
caused the Protestants of Dublin really to fear for their safety. 

¢ Several of the letters of W. Molyneux to Halley and Flamstead on this subject 
are quoted by Birch, in his History of the Royal Society. 
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The disturbances that immediately 
preceded the revolution had already 
sprung up, and faction and misrule 
had hoisted their standard in the land. 
The weakness, instability, and known 
bigoted character of James, the cruel 
severities of Tyrconnel, and the tot- 
tering condition of the Govern. 
ment, created a general discontent and 
want of confidence. And as the shafts 
of persecution were principally aimed 
against the Protestants of Ireland, a 
family so long, so devotedly, and so 
religiously attached to that faith as 
the Molyneux’s, could not but expect 
to suffer in either life or property.— 
Upon the landing of the Prince of 
Orange in England, and the disarming 
of the Protestants in Ireland, a rumour 
spread that there was to be a general 
massacre of them on the 9th of De- 
cember, 1688, and many thousands of 
the inhabitants of Dublin fled into 
England the day before the expected 
stroke. The Molyneux family stood 
with considerable firmness, and the 
event proved that the fears entertained 
were groundless. From that day, 
however, the storm grew more boiste- 
rous and all being then in the hands 
of the Jacobite party, it was deemed 
the part of prudence that the two Moly- 
neuxs should withdraw to the neigh- 
bouring kingdom. 


“‘T cannot,” says William in a letter 
to the doctor, ‘ without grief remember 
the sorrowful parting there was between 
our old parents and us; they were re- 
solved to abide the event, and my father 
used to say, it was hardly worth cross- 
ing the sea to preserve the residue of 
his life; but for his little ones, it was 
advisable for them to provide for their 
safety. Whereupon, you and I with 
my family left Dublin, January 31, 
1689, and on Saturday, in the evening, 
being February 2nd, we landed at 
Liverpool, not without great hazard of 
being all lost on the bar of Chester the 
night before. From Liverpool, in a 
few days, we repaired to Chester, where 
you know we lived together during the 
time of our exile. Here we hired a very 
pleasant house, a little without the 
north gate, in which we lived peaceably 
for almost two years; and although 
many others of better estates and 
quality than I, were forced to live on 
public alms, collected that time for the 
distressed Protestants of Ireland, yet 
it pleased God to afford me an oppor- 
tunity (which I have mentioned before) 
of laying up in store against this evil 
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day, just as much as lasted till our de- 
liverance came, and a way was la'd 
open for us to return to our own 
country—a mercy, which I hope, I shall 
never forget.” 


The doctor continued to live with 
his brother, and practised his pro- 
fession in Chester, by which he not 
only supported himself, but also as- 
sisted his suffering friends. Yet se- 
parated from all that was dear to 
them—from country, parents, home, 
and friends, and kinsmen; and con- 
tinuing to hear but rumours of the 
ruin of their native kingdom,—un- 
certain as to the fate, but fearing for 
the personal safety of those they loved, 
and racked by the tortures of sus- 
pense,—it was only natural that the 
minds of men like the doctor and 
William Molyneux would be but ill at 
ease during their banishment and 
seclusion. Thus continues William 
in the memoir already alluded to :— 


‘““The many dismal thoughts that 
possessed our minds, and the melan- 
choly prospects that lay before us whilst 
we were at Chester, are not easily ex- 
pressed. We were there with a very 
little stock of money, uncertain of the 
time of returning home, and sometimes 
despairing of ever seeing our country 
and estates again. All commerce by 
letters or message was hindered between 
us and our dear friends in Ireland, 
from whom we had not heard since we 
left them, so that we knew nothing of 
their condition—whether alive or dead. 
Yet all these troubles of mind I endea- 
voured to alleviate by an entire reliance 
on God, and directing my thoughts with 
my usual studies.” 


It was during their residence at 
Chester that he wrote the greater part 
of his Dioptrica. 

Their exile, however, was not to 
last for ever: the news of William’s 
success at the Boyne reached Chester 
on Sunday, the 6th of July, 1690; 
and this most welcome tidings was the 
greater joy, for that it was totally 
unexpected, and that dejection, almost 
amounting to despair, had driven hope 
from their minds. The brothers re- 
turned to Dublin immediately to share 
in that universal rejoicing that took 
place in the breasts of parents, rela- 
tions, friends, and all the lovers of 
social order and religious liberty.— 
Joyous, indeed, must have been the 
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meeting, and heartfelt the gladness 
that cheered the twilight of the good 
old captain. To bless his children 
before he died, and to breathe his last 
gurrounded by all who were dear to 
him, was a privilege that his advanced 
— and the tumultuous times he 

ad just passed through, could scarcely 
have warranted him to hope for. 

From the period of his return, Dr. 
Molyneux resided in the house with 
his father, and again engaged in 
practice. William, however, returned 
to Chester immediately after, (on the 
27th of July,) and remained there 
with his family till called into Ireland 
by a letter from his friend, Bar- 
tholemew Van Humright, (whom we 
have already introduced to our readers) 
informing him that the Governors, 
Lord Sydney and Thomas Coningesby, 
Esq., had appointed him and four 
others in a commission, under the 
great seal, to inquire into and settle 
the accounts of the army. 

This occurred in December; and 
during the interval many most inte- 
resting letters passed between the 
brothers, relating both to scientific 
matters and to the state of Ireland at 
that period. 

We extract one out of many, as it 
records one of the most remarkable 
earthquakes that was ever known to 
have happened in this country. 

Thomas writes from Dublin upon 
the llth October, 1690 :— 


“But besides our wars, I sup- 
pose you have heard of earthquakes 
too in Ireland, and questionless you 
have many false reports and vain lies 
talked of it. That you may know the 
truth, I'll give you a particular account 
of it, as I observed it myself, which 

ou may communicate to our friends, 
if you will; but keep this letter that it 
may serve as a memoir hereafter. 

“On Tuesday, the 7th of October, 
1600, about a quarter of an hour _ 
seven o'clock, in the morning, there 
happened an earthquake here with us 
at Dublin. The manner of it was thus: 
We perceived, at first, a faint shaking 
or trembling in our houses, though we 
were sensible of it, yet it was weak, 
and so continued about a minute, 
leisurely increasing to be more strong 
till for about ten or twelve shocks, "twas 
so violent, that many women and others 
that are easily frightened, were for the 
time struck with great amazement (by 
this you may judge something of its 
force); then it gradually decreased in 


faint tremblings about a minute more, 
so that in all ‘twas perceiveable about 
two or three minutes, At the time it 
was strongest, I heard a dull thump or 
noise, as if some large heavy thing had 
fallen upon the floor above me, but 
strictly inquiring, no such thing had 
happened, and since discoursing with 
others I find several heard the like 
noise. A gentleman, I am told, that 
happened to be in the county of Wicklow 
perceived the earthquake, and at the 
same time heard an odd rumbling or 
noise among the adjacent hills and 
mountains in the county, which, I am 
persuaded, was the same I heard, but 
at a greater distance ; my closet window 
lying full south, just opposite to*the 
range of mountains. As I remember 
those accounts (which you may consult) 
given in the Phil. Transactions of some 
slight earthquakes in England, about 
Oxford, mention some of them to have 
been accompanied with noises, but none 
of them, I think, are described to have 
shuck the ground, with the force as to 
frighten people, as this did. Such per- 
sons as were above stairs, in the second 
and third stories of houses, were most 
sensible of it; for, I find, but few in 
the streets, ground rooms, or the lowest 
floors of houses over cellars, perceived 
it: but this I attribute to their care- 
less non-observance, for it was so 
strong that it awakened several that 
were asleep in their beds in upper 
chambers. Many that were then at 
bed and awake gave me this description 
of it: that they fancied as if a great dog 
was got under the bed, that raised and 
shuck it with striving to get up; the 
large surface of the bed, to which they 
were then contiguous being shuck, cer- 
tainly made them the more sensible of 
the external moving cause. I was 
sitting quiet in my closet a reading 
when it begun, and in the violence of it ; 
the shocks seemed to me to be so strong 
that had they continued any long time, 
they certainly would have flung down 
the house, that is none of the weakest 
buildings, as you know. How far in 
the country, to the north or west, they 
perceived it I cannot, as yet, learn more 
than that it was in that part of the 
town that’s built on the north side of 
the river. It was taken notice of at 
Lazy Hill and Ringsend, that are east- 
ward of this town; and towards the 
south, I hear, they were sensible of it— 
not only at the town of Wicklow, but 
at Kilkenny that’s fifty miles distant. 

‘** I’m told that some few months since 
they observed an earthquake in the west 
of England, about Bidiford, a seaport 
town that lies towards our coasts ; but 
before I heard this, and without being 
prejudiced with this phansy, the motion 
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that the earth gave my chair I sat in 
seemed to be from east to west, during 
the short continuance of our earthquake. 
The mereury in the baruscope was 
about 29 inches and 2-10, the temper 
of the air moderate according to the 
season, the sky overcast, the wind 
south-west, not any thing high, but now 
and then blowi ing gentle breeses before 
the earthquake. After it was over, the 
wind was more allayed, or a perfect 
calm; since indeed, for these two or 
three days, we have had violent winds, 
rains, and some thunder. Some say, 
to makeit the more prodigious, that this 
is the first that ever was heard in Ire- 
land; though Dr. Boat, in his ‘ Natural 
History of lreland,’ says that this island 
is not altogether exempt from earth- 
quakes; but, withall, that they are so 
seldom that they had not come once in 
anage. I was told by an old lady of 
75 years of age, that she remembers to 
have heard, when she was young, that 
Sir Hugh Clatworthy, father to the 
first Lord of Mazarine, perceived an 
earthquake at his house nigh the town 
of Antrim, in the province of Ulster, 
long belove she was born; and my 
Lord Bishop of Meath informs me he 
has found mention made of earthquakes 
more than once in his manuscript chro- 
nicles of Ireland, as happening in this 
kingdom. As for giving the cause of 
this or any other earthquake you know 
how averse Iamto the guessing philosophy, 
and, therefore, shan’t aime at it, but 
leave it to the invention of fanciful and 
credulous men, who can rely with as 
much confidence on their own conjec- 
tures of this kind, as more wary men on 
the most convincing testimony.” 


William received another account 
of this very remarkable phenomenon 
from Sir James Cole. A similar 
shock took place in Chester, at the 
same day and nearly at the same hour, 
and attended with precisely the same 
sensation. William briefly notices it 
in a letter of the 9th of that month. 

In a more lengthy and detailed de- 
scription which he afterwards wrote, he 
alludes to the feeling as of a dog being 
under the bed, which was prevalent 
in Chester as well as Dublin, and says, 
that he not only felt it himself but 
that “ thousands in this city ran upon 
the fancy of a dog under the bed.” 

These letters must have crossed 
upon the way, and the observation of 
Thomas upon the apparent motion 
from east to west is very remarkable. 

On the publication of William 
Molyneux’s “ Treatise of Dioptrics,” 
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printed at London in 1692, he dedi- 
cated it to his friend Locke, who 
thereon wrote him a most kind and 
complimentary letter in the July of 
that year. It appears, however, that 
he was not aware of the connection 
that existed between the Irish astrono- 
mer and the young physician with 
whom he was intimate at Leyden ; for, 
in a postcript to this epistle, he adds— 


‘Thad the honour to know one of 
your name at Leyden, about seven or 
eight years since. If he be any relation 
of yours, and now in Dublin, I beg the 
favour of you to present my humble 
service to him.” 


_On the 27th of August in the same 

sar Dr. Molyneux addressed a letter 
to Mr. Locke, to which he received 
the following reply :— 


** Oates. 

‘The indisposition of my health, which 
drives me out of London, and keeps me 
still in the country, must be an excuse 
for my soe long silence. 

“ They ery great civility youexpressed 
to me in your Tetter makes me hope your 
pardon for the slowness of my answer, 
whereby I hope you will not measure 
the esteem and respect I have for you. 
That your own distinguishing merit, 
amongst the rest of my countrymen I 
met with at Leyden, has soe settled in 
me, that before the occasion your bro- 
ther’s favour lately gave me to enquire 
after you, Ioften remembere d you; and 

twas not without regret I consider ed 
you at a distance that allowed me not 
the hopes of renewing and improving 
my acquaintance with ‘you—there being 
nothing I value soe much as ingenious 
knowing men. Thinke it not strange 
that I laid hold on the first opportunity 
to bring myself again into your thoughts 
you must take it as an exercise of your 
goods, drawn on you by your own merit; 
for, whatever satisfaction | gave to 
myself in having recovered you again, I 
can propose noe advantage to you in the 
offer of a very uselesse and infirm 
acquaintance, who can only boast that 
he very much esteems you. That which 
I always thought of Dr. Sydenham living 
I finde the world allows him now he is 
dead, and that he deserved all that you 
say of him. LIhope the age has many 
who will follow his ex: ample, and by the 
way of accurate practical observation, 
as he has soe happily began, enlarge the 
history of diseases and improve the art 
of physic, and not to speculative hypo- 
thesis fill the world with useless, though 
pleasing, visions, Something of this 
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kinde permitt me to promise myself one 
day from your judicious pen. I know 
noothing that has soe great an incourage- 
ment from the good of mankind as this. 

“I beg you to present my most 
humble service to your brother, whom I 
forbear now to interrupt in the midst of 
parliamentary affairs, whereof I know a 
great part must fall to his share, with 
my thanks for the favour of his of 15 
Oct., which lately found me out safe 
here ; let him know I am exceedingly 
sensible of the obligation, and shall at 
large make my acknowledgements to 
him as soon as good manners will allow 
it.—I am, sir, your most humble and 
most faithful servant, 


“J. Locke. 
“ For Dr. Thomas Molyneuz, 
To be left at Mr. William 
Molyneur's, near Ormond- 
gute, Dublin."'* 


In the medical profession, per- 
haps, more than any other, has the 
young practitioner to wait his day, 
and bear many a long year of anxiety 
and labour upon a remuneration, (if 
such it can be called,) scarcely sufficient 
to hissupport. Want of opportunity, 
want of means, want of manner, want 
of funds, may, and do, one or all, 
conduce to keep in the back ground 
many a talented and industrious young 
man; who, sick at heart, from cold 
neglect, or studied slight in those 
who should have called his genius and 
abilities into action, has, after a while, 
sunk into listless apathy and indiffer- 
ence, or fretted himself into peevish 
misanthropy. At best the medical man 
must “ bide his time,” and, with a few 
rare exceptions, we find it so to the 
present hour. 

The doctor had not to wait the 
usual routine, but launched almost at 
once into an extensive practice. That 
the profits arising from this must have 
been very considerable we may conclude 
from the fact of his having purchased, 
with the money so acquired, before 
the end of the year 1693, an estate 
worth one hundred pounds per annum.t 


In the July of 1693 the doctor 
published, in the 202d number of the 
* Philosophical Transactions,” the 
most valuable contribution which he 
has bequeathed to medical science. 
This was an essay on the Calculus ; and 
to this he made some _ additions 
contained in the manuscript papers 
from which we now write ; but which, 
being entirely of a surgical nature, we 
are unable to do more than allude to 
it in this place. 

Doctor Molyneux continued to fol- 
low up his inquiries on this subject, 
and in 1698 he published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, No. 236, some 
additional remarks, as a corollary or 
deduction from the previously related 
instances, detailing some additional 
cases, and strongly recommending 
the practice he at first advocated. 

Locke was at this period a patient 
of Dr. Molyneux’s, and addressed to 
him a letter, not only on the subject 
of his own health, but on the general 
medical theories in vogue at that day. 
This epistle exhibits, as well the inti- 
macy that existed between these great 
men, a3 the high repute in which 
Locke esteemed his accomplished 
friend ; and to the sound sense, as also 
the philosophical bearing of it, we 
would recommend the serious attention 
of some of our modern physicians. 

Oates, 20th Jan. 1693. 
[ Answered, 17th Nov. 1693.] 
‘“*Srr—I must acknowledge the care 
you take of my health, in a way wherein 
you soe kindly apply to my mind. And 
if I could persuade myself that my weak 
constitution was oweing to that strength 
of minde you ascribe to me or accompa~ 
nied with it, I should finde therein, ifnot 
a remedie yet a great reliefe against the 
infirmities of my body. However I am 
not the lesse obliged to you for soe 
friendly an application; and if the cor- 
dial you prescribe be not to be had, (for 
I know none equal to a judicious and 
capacious minde,) your kindnesse is 
not tobe blamed, who I am confident 









* The necessary limited space which the pages of a periodical affords, prevents 
our inserting Dr. Molyneux’s answer to this, as well as many other interesting do- 


euments of his written at that time. 


+ On the [5th December, ]692, the old charter of the College of Physicians was 
resigned, and a new one granted, under the title of ‘‘ The King and Queen’s Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland.” Dr. Thomas Molyneux is therein named along 
with Drs. Patrick Dun, Willoughby, Howard, Steevens, Madden, and other eminent 
physicians ; and was present at the first meeting of this body, 7th January, 1693. 
On the 10th of the same month, he was elected censor, in the reom of Dr. Dome~ 
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will wish me that satisfaction, or any 
thing else that would contribute to my 
health. 

“The doctor (probably Silvius) con- 
cerning whom you enquire of me, had, 
I remembered when I lived in town, 
and conversed amongst the physicians 
there, a good reputation amongst those 
of his owne facultie. I can say no- 
thing of his late book of fevers, hav- 
ing not read it myself, nor heard 
it spoken of by others. But I per- 
fectly agree with you concer ning gene- 
ral theori ies, that they are for the “most 
part but a sort of waking dreams, with 
which when men have warmed their 
owne heads, they passe into unquestion- 
able truths, and then the ignorant world 
must be set right by them. Though 
this be, as you rightly observe, begin- 
ning at the wrong end; when men lay 
the foundation in their owne phanseys, 
and then endeavour to suit the pheno- 
mena of diseases, and the cure of them 
to those phanseys, I wonder that after 
the pattern Dr. Sydenham has set them 
of a better way, men should return 
again to that romance way of physick. 
But I see it is easier and more natural 
for men to build castles in the air of their 
owne, than to survey well those that are 
to be found standing. Nicely to ob- 
serve the history of diseases, in all their 
changes and circumstances, is a worke 
of time, accuratenesse, and judgment ; 
and whereinif men through preposses- 
sion or oscitancy mistake, they may be 
convinced of their error by unerring na- 
ture and matter of fact, which leaves 
room for the subtility and dispute of 
words, which serves very much instead 
of knowledge in the learned world, 
where, methinks, wit and invention has 
much the preference to truth. Upon 
such grounds as are the established his- 
tory of diseases, hypotheses might with 
less danger be erected, which, “I think, 
are soe far usefull as they serve as an 
art of memory to direct the physition in 
particular cases, but not to be relied on 
as foundations of reason or vyerities to 
be contended for, they being, I think I 

may say all of them, suppositions taken 
up gratis, and will soe remain till we 
can discover how the naturall of the 
body are performed, and by what alte- 
ration of the humours or defects in the 
parts they are hindered or disordered ; 
to which purpose I fear the sower hu- 
mours or the chimist’s sal sulphur and 
mercurie or the late prevailing invention 
of acid and alcali, or whatever hereafter 
shall be substituted to these with new 
applause, will upon examination be 
found to be but soe many learned empty 
sounds, with no precise determinate sig- 
nification. What we know of the worke 
of nature, espetially in the constitution 
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of health and the operations of our owne 
bodys, is only by the sensible effects, but 
not by any certainty we can have of the 
tools she uses, or the ways she works 
by; soe that there is nothing left for a 
physition to do but to observe well, and 
soe by argue to like cases, and therein 
makes to himself rules of practice. And 
he that is this way most segacious, will, 
I imagine, make the best physition ; 
though he should entertain distinct hy- 
potheses concerning distinct species of 
diseases, subservient to this, that were 
inconsistent one with another, they be- 
ing made use of in those several sorts of 
diseases but as distinct arts of memory 
in those cases. And I the rather say 
this, that they might be relyed on only 
as artificial helps to a physition and not 
as philosophical truths to a naturalist. 

But, sir, l run too farr, and must beg 
your pardon for talking soe freely on a 
subject you understand soe much better 
than I doe. I hoped the way of treat- 
ing diseases, which with soe much ap- 
probation Dr. Sydenham had introduced 
into the world, would have beaten the 
other out, and turned men from vitions 
and wrangling, to observations and en- 
deavouring after settled practices in 
more diseases, such, I think, he has given 
us in some. lfmy zeal for the saving 
men’s lives and preserving their health, 
(which is infinitely to be preferred to 
any speculations never soe fine in phy- 
sick,) has carried me too far, you will 
excuse it in one who wishes well to the 
practise of physick, though he meddles 
not with it. I wish you, and your bro- 
ther, and all yours, a very happy new 
year, and am, sir, your most humble and 
faithful servant, “J, Locks, 


“ For Dr. Thomas Molyneuz, 
in Dublin.” 


Samuel Molyneux, the doctor’s fa- 
ther, died in January, 1692, and in the 
October of the same year, his son 
William sat in the Irish parliament as 
one of the representatives of the Uni- 
versity—an honour so justly due to his 
family and his own personal merits. 

About a year after the death of his 
father, the doctor married Catherine 
Howard, daughter of Robert Howard, 
Esq. M.D., of Shelton, county of 
Wicklow, ancestor of the first Viscount 
Wicklow. She is reported to have 
been possessed of considerable beauty, 
great vivacity, prudence, and strength 
of understanding, together with a 
knowledge of household economy, that 
but too seldom forms a part of the 
qualifications of a young lady of the 

nineteenth century. Above all, she 
possessed religion herself, and endea- 
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voured, not without effect, to instil a 
like principle into her children. 

Independently of these natural en- 

dowments, Mrs. Molyneux possessed 
many useful as well as ornamental ac- 
complishme nts. She painted with con- 
siderable taste and skill, and many of 
her pictures, originals, as well as co- 
pies from the ancient masters, adorned 
the doctor's mansion in Peter-street, 
some of which are still in existence. 
She used her pencil, however, to more 
advantage than mere amusement ; for 
she drew the originals of all the en- 
gravings published in the different 
writings of her husband—a more use- 
ful employment than many that occu- 
py the time of a doctor’s lady in the 
present day. She likewise painted 
and emblazoned heraldric subjects, in 
a manner that would gain credit for a 
king-at-arms, as the family escutcheon, 
upon the title-page of a volume of her 
husband's manuscripts now before us, 
very beautifully illustrates, 

Of the wives of professional men, 
there are few who have more to bear 
with, or are more called upon for an 
exercise of cheerful patience, than the 
wife of a medical man of extensive 
practice. Favoured with but little of 
the society of her husband—the very 
common and necessary intercourse 
of life conducted during the hastily 
snatched meal—often partaking not 
only of the many anxieties, but also of 
the feuds, the ambitious hopesand fears, 
that are but too frequently the lot of 
those whose character is their only for- 
tune, and whose advancement is the 
cause of heart-burnings, envy, and un- 
holy slander in others—the wife of the 
medical man can either make home the 
palace of joy, rest, and peace, or con- 
vert it into acheerless dungeon—or de- 
sert it herself, to seek for pleasure, 
excitement, and admiration in the gay 
world of fashion. It is because there 
are, and have been, many bright en- 
samples of the contrary, and that Mrs. 
Molyneux was one of them, that we 
thus digress to draw the comparison. 

The doctor's manners were easy and 
courteous—his conduct honest, and his 
principles firm and independent. To 
these he added—observation—shrewd- 
ness—knowledge of human nature 
—and common sense; perhaps the 
most essential requisites to a physi- 
cian, and which when joined with ex- 
perience, must necessarily raise him 








above his fellows, in the race for pro- 
fessional advancement, in any age or 
country. 

The next paper that Dr. Molyneux 
published i in the dg eee ransac- 
tions, was in March, 1694 :— An Ac- 
count of the late ae Coughs and 
Colds, with some observations on other 
epidemic distempers,” No. 209. This 
affection, which appears to have been 
something of the nature of the influ- 
enza that so lately pervaded all 
classes in this country, he thus de- 
scribes :— 


“’T was about the beginning of No- 
vember last (1693,) after a constant 
course of moderately warm weather for 
the season, upon some snow falling in 
the mountains and countries about the 
time, that ofa sudden it grew extremely 
cold, and soon after succeeded some few 
days of very hard frost; whereupon 
rheums of all kinds, such as violent 
coughs that chiefly affected in the night, 
great defluxion of thin rheum at the 
nose and eyes—immoderate discharge 
of the saliva by spitting—hoarseness in 
the voicc—sore throats, with some trou- 
ble in swallowi ing—w heezings—stuffings 
—and soreness in the breast—a dull 
heaviness—and stoppage in the head, 
with such like disorders, the usual effect 
of cold, seized great numbers of all 
sorts of people in Dublin.” 


In some of the persons so affected, 
the symptoms were more severe, and 
attended with somewhat more fever, 
head-ache, and intolerance of light. 
This epidemic, as it then appeared, was 
not attended with many fatal results, 
and in general the persons recovered 
without any treatment, the disease 
terminating in a general critical dia- 
phoresis. The duration of the dis- 
temper was, in the mild cases, from 
eight to ten days, and in the more ob- 
stinate ones, about a fortnight. So 
very general did this influenza rage, 
that few or none escaped; it spared 
neither rank, age, sex, nor condition. 
But the doctor states it as his opinion, 
that it rather favoured the very old, 
who seldom were attacked with it. 
This disease ran its course in about a 
month, but it was not confined to Dub- 
lin alone; London and Oxford were 
visited by it. It appeared in London 


about amonth sooner than in Ireland ; 
and it likewise progressed through 
France, Holland, and Flanders. 

In the concluding portion of this 
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communication, he gives some account 
of the “ Short Fever that visited us in 
1688 ;” and remarked, that imme- 
diately preceding it, a distemper at- 
tended by nasal defluxion (probably 
glanders) broke out among horses, es- 
pecially those belonging to the army, 
that was then encamped on theCurragh 
of Kildare, and from thence conclud- 
ed, that the like predisposing causes 
act on man and beast. Doctor Moly- 
neux makes many sensible and judi- 
cious remarks upon the spread of these 
distempers, and ventures an observa- 
tion that subsequent experience has 
proved correct in other disorders, 
but more especially in cholera, and 
that is, that “ one may reasonably ga- 
ther that these spreading epidemic dis- 
tempers take their progress from east 
to west.” 

He seems to have paid considerable 
attention to the constitution of the at- 
mosphere previous to, and synchronous 
with, the spread of this influenza ; for 
in a manuscript note, which he subse- 
quently added to this communication 
in the Transactions, he gives a brief 
history of another universal cold that 
appeared in 1708, and was immedi- 
ately preceded by a very sudden 
transition of atmospheric temperature 
from heat to cold. 

In July, 1694, Doctor Samuel Fo- 
ley published some account of the 
Giant’s auseway, to which Dr. 
Molyneux added some notes, serving 
further to illustrate this subject. 
These are likewise contained in the 
same (the 202nd) No. of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. | Molyneux was, 
we find, one of the first, if not the ori- 
ginal writer, who had the hardihood 
openly to express his conviction of its 
being a natural production, in opposi- 
tion to the generally received and po- 
pular opinion up to that time—that it 
was the work of art—the product of 
‘giants, fairies, and demons.” Not 
the least curious, if it be not the most 
scientific portion of this treatise, is the 
arguments that the writer was obliged 
to have recourse to, in order to con- 
vince his readers of the impossibility 
of its being the work of men’s 
hands :— 


“ But,” says he, “if any one will in 
the least consider its situation, adjoining 
close to precipitous hills, not accessible 
by man without great difficulty, the way 
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of its course running straight forward 
into the sea, and then losing itself under 
the water, that there is not the least 
sign of mortar or any equivalent cement 
to join the commissures or sides of the 
columns together. That there are not 
the least footsteps, or any strokes from 
tools or chizels in the surface of the 
stone. That there are other parcels of 
the like stone, which lye still in their 
native beds, as they were first produced 
in the adjoining mountains. If, I say, 
one will but a little consider those cir- 
cumstances, I am sure he can’t imagine 
that man could have any hand in this, 
or the least design in putting so much 
useless lumbar in this most surprising 
and wonderful manner together, in so 
remote, desolate, and inaccessible a 
place.” 


He then describes, with great accu- 
racy, the form and size of the pillars, 
and in a special manner, the mode of 
connection or articulation of the 
joints. 

Prior to the time of Molyneux, 
some authors on natural history had 
accurately figured and described those 
petrifactions now so well known to the 
scientific world by the labours of mo- 
dern fossil geologists (and to none 
more than Dr. Buckland are we in- 
debted for this knowledge,) under the 
name of Enchronites, Pentachronites, 
&c. ; these hitherto went under the 
names of Entrochos, Astroites, or La- 
pis Stellaris, and Lupis Basauris or 
Basaltes ; but at that period, their real 
nature was not dreamt of; for though 
denominated fossi/, they were believed 
to be stones that assumed this remark- 
able form by some peculiar law and 
process of crystalization, and not to be 
the remains of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. In this way Molyneux him- 
self designated the Causeway “a fos- 
sil”—a term that has no doubt puzzled 
many of his readers, and that requires 
explanation in order to show what was 
the true meaning attached to the term 
inhis day. The doctor seeing a re- 
semblance between these fossils and 
the jointed hexagons and pentagonal 
columns of the Causeway, concluded 
that they had a like origin and forma- 
tion. He entered into a very elabo- 
rate dissertation, to point out the 
analogies and points of difference be- 
tween them andentrochos,and lapis stel- 
laris, and showing thestriz that radiate 
from the centre of the articulating sur- 
faces of the pillars of the Causeway. 
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This history (which was in part adyo- 
cated by Dr. Foley,) was not only in- 
genious but plausible. The very mani- 
fest disparity of size between the co- 
lumnar pillar of the Causeway and the 
astroites and entrochos, was, however, 
a serious objection to the endeavour 
to prove an identity or similarity of 
origin, the former being of such vast 
dimensions, and the two latter being 
seldom above the “ thickness of a man’s 
thumb.” This, however, was not an 
insuperable objection to the ardent 
and inquiring mind of the doctor ; he 
had another analogue at hand in the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus he says :— 


** Yet this disproportion of bulk is not 
so considerable a ditference, since we 
observe that nature effects the like dis- 
parity in other of her works, and those 
too nearly allied and evidently of the 
same tribe or family. For example, to 
instance a comparison taken from vege- 
tables, let us consider the vast dispro- 
portion between one of our small jointed 
rushes or reeds, and the largest East 
India bamboo (a sort of cane), one of 
which I remember to have seen in Hol- 
land, above twenty-six feet high, and as 
thick as a man’s middle; and yet those 
are plants all of the same species and 
class. I choose the rather to instance 
those kind of vegetables that have 
jointed stems, on the account they seem 
to bear somewhat of analogy or resem- 
blance to the ‘geniculated mineral’ or 
‘rock plants,’ we are speaking of, as I 
may ca!l them with that accurate and 
experienced inquirer into natural his- 
tory, Dr. Lister.” 

That Dr. Molyneux was himself a 
naturalist of much learning and re- 
search, we can perceive in every page 
he wrote; and in that very para- 
graph that followed the last quoted, 
we perceive laid down the very prin- 
ciple of analogy throughout creation, 
and the evidence of that unbroken 
chain that links together the vast 
masses of animate existence, that has 
at present excited so much inquiry, 
and elicited so many ingenious theories 
on the laws of reduction and analogy, 
that are now acknowledged and taught 
by the most eminent zoologists in 
Europe—a theory that had its origin 
with Goethe and Oken, and has since 
been so ably worked out by the labour 
and ingenuity of the learned Carus. 
Thus he continues :— 


“This affinity between plants and 


fossils, will not seem altogether imagi- 
nary to any one that judiciously consi- 
ders how the various orders and classes 
of beings in the creation seem from the 
perfectness to the most imperfect one, 
linked together by such low descents and 
gradations, as manifestly shows a kind of 
relation between one and another. 
Hence, some of every rank still partake 
of certain properties common to the 
tribe above them and below them, as 
well as theirown. Thus, the monkey 
is something of the man and quadru- 
ped ; the bat, of the bird and beast ; the 
amphibious, of the beast and fish; the 
hirundo marina, or flving fish, of the bird 
and fish; the mollusci and zoophita, of 
the fish and plant, and so of the rest.” 


Molyneux, although he was at fault 
as to the real nature of the Causeway, 
was nevertheless the first to point out 
the true mineral of which its pillars 
are composed ; yet he himself ascribed, 
with others, an erroneous mode of 
formation to those very stones— 


” 


** Nothing,” says he, ‘‘ among all the 
fossil tribe that I have seen or read of, 
comes so nigh in all respects in its for- 
mation, substance, size, way of growth, 
or manner of standing, &c. to the 
columns whereof it is composed, as the 
lapis basaltes misenus, described by 
Reutmannus in Gesner de _ Figurio 
Lapidum, from whence Beetius takes 
both his figure and description, whereof 
he says there is a great large bed within 
three miles of Dresden in Saxony,” 


This subject of the Giant's Cause- 
way appears to have received consider- 
able attemion about this period; and 
many eminent men of the time en- 
gaged in a more accurate description 
of it, and offered some remarks on 
its probable formation. Among these 
were Dr. Samuel Foley, whose paper 
had been already printed in the Royal 
Society’s Transactions, and of which 
an extract is contained in Boate 
and Molyneux’s “ Natural History of 
Ireland,” published in 1755: also Sir 
Richard Buckeley, F.R.S., and Doctor 
Martin Lister, Fellow of the College 
of Physicians, &c. 

In the summer of 1697, Dr. Moly- 
neux having received some additional 
information as to this extraordinary 
curiosity, and considering that the 
draft of it which was published along 
with his paper in the 235th Number of 
the Philosophical Transactions, and 
which we have already noted, was in 
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many respects imperfect, proposed to 
some philosophical and spirited gentle- 
men in Dublin, to employ, at their 
jeint instance, an artist of repute, to 
make accurate drawings and designs 
of the Giant’s Causeway. To carry 
this into effect, a subscription was 
entered into, and a Mr. Sandys—then 
one of the best draughtsmen that our 
country afforded—was sent down with 
full instructions as to the particu- 
lar points to be taken into the design. 
This gentleman shortly after returned 
to Dublin with a very beautiful draw- 
ing, not only of the general outline 
and design of the Causeway as a whole, 
but also with plans and sections of the 
different columns, and their mode of 
jointing, &c. &e. A copy of this was 
forwarded to the Royal Society of 
London, by William Molyneux, and 
presented to that body by the Hon. 
lrancis Roberts, and remained for 
many years afterwards hanging up in 
Gresham College. The following 
year (March, 1698), the doctor ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject of this 
drawing, with some further remarks 
upon the subject, to his friend, Dr. 
Lister, and which was printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the 
same year, No. 241, together with an 
engraving of the plan. In this de- 
scription he corrected an error that 
appeared in his former statement, as 
to there not being four-sided pillars in 
the pile; and also gives a much more 
detailed account of the whole, than 
had been yet given to the world. He 
likewise notices another collection of 
basaltic columns that are situate along 
the side of a rock, near the church of 
Ballywillan, which, by the way, was at 
that time built of those extraordinary 
stones. Subsequent observers have, 
however, remarked the basalt, of which 
all this neighbourhood is composed, to 
assume the columnar form in various 


parts of the country, but especially 
along the coast. As these latter dif- 
fered somewhat in the number of the 
sides, as well as in the manner of 
jointing, he proposed (like some of 
our older anatomists, who detailed the 
skeleton with such minuteness, from 
the want of the means of acquiring 
more valuable information), to con- 
sider them as a distinct variety from 
the Causeway columns. He gives in 


this letter a most accurate description 
of the physical character of this basalt ; 
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and was not without remarking on its 
sulphurous smell, or “ scent like burnt 
horn,” as he expressed it, that it emits 
when fractured; and which in more 
recent times might have led to a sup- 
position as to its igneous or volcanic 
origin. Instead of entering into 
vague speculations as to the cause of 
this production of nature, our author, 
in the latter communication, followed 
a course we would earnestly recom- 
mend to the consideration and adoption 
of some of the pseudo philosophers of 
the nineteenth century. To describe 
with more accuracy, and to theorise 
with less imaginativeness, and to detail 
facts without reference to previously 
formed hypotheses— 


“* By what means,” he says, ‘ these 
stony joints, so ponderous and bulky, 
and so distinct and discontinued bodies 
from one another, should arrive at first 
to this great height, and reach the sum- 
mits of these tall columns, where they 
are now placed, seems a problem of that 
difficulty, that some, perhaps, for its 
solution, may be apt to think they were 
coeval with the first creation, and ranged 
them in the same order they now stand, 
by the great Fiat that produced the 
world. But it is more easy to give 
another conjecture of this odd appear- 
ance, were I not better pleased to od- 
serve, and set down the history of nature 
as it truly is, than to amuse myself and 
others by making vain and uncertain 
guesses at the hidden causes of its phe- 
nomena,” 


This letter, together with an en- 
graving on brass of the Causeway, 
was, along with other communications 
of both William and Thomas Moly- 
neux, added by Ewing, the publisher, 
to Dr. Gerard Boate’s “ Natural 
‘History of Ireland.” 

At the period to which this memoir 
refers, the science of natural history 
was but just emerging from the state 
in which it had been handed down 
from Pliny, and Aristotle, and Lin- 
nus, and had not yet arisen from the 
fogs and damps of Sweden, to break 
down the barriers with which igno- 
norance and apathy had surrounded 
this particular branch of knowledge. 
Whatever little was known, was con- 
fined to the higher order of animals ; 
and this knowledge was still more 
limited, from its being in the posses- 
sion of but a few. In the class inver- 
tatrata, however, nothing whatever 
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had been done; all there was vague 
and undefined; no arrangement or 
classification had been attempted, and 
no observations made, either upon the 
habits, forms, functions, or mechanism 
of these most curious and interesting 
tribe of beings. Nay, the bare enu- 
meration of them had not been at- 
tempted. Under circumstances such 
as these, the first mention and descrip- 
tion of any animal, is still a matter of 
moment, not only to the mere book- 
worm, the closet zoologist, and to 
those who would become acquainted 
with the history of this science, but 
highly interesting to the practical 
comparative anatomist, by enabling 
him to compare the descriptions of 
those who were the first to notice an 
animal with the appearances that our 
present improved method of conduct- 
ing scientific inquiries, allow us to dis- 
play. 

Doctor Molyneux was not behind- 
hand in this province of natural know- 
ledge; and although he could not, 
from the complete occupation of his 
time that his laborious and extended 
oractice demanded, devote many spare 
ae to such pursuits; yet, when an 
opportunity presented, he seized upon 
the subject with avidity, and conducted 
the investigation with his usual dili- 
gence and ability. In the December 
of 1696, two strange aquatic animals 
were found in the stomach of a cod- 
fish, taken in the vicinity of Dublin. 
These were examined by the doctor, 
and described by him in a communica- 
tion to his friend Locke, who laid it 
before the Royal Society; and from 
its originality, it was deemed worthy 
of a place in the Transactions of that 
body. 

The animal alluded to was one be- 
longing to that division of the inver- 
tetrata, distinguished by Cuvier from 
the mollusca, by the term “ annelida.” 
It was the aphrodita, a creature of 
exceeding beauty of form and colour, 
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and most curious mechanism, and a 
constant inhabitant of our shores. 

He described and figured the ani- 
mal with great accuracy, very justly 
observing that— 

** It had neither shell, crust, scales, 
or bone for its covering ; but was soft, 
yet not flabby, or fleshy, as the waraxia 
or mollia described by naturalists, but 
rather membraneous.” 

Indeed, as to the general descrip- 
tion and appearance of this animal, 
he seems to have fully occupied the 
ground, and left little to be done by 
the moderns in that department. 

Did space permit, it would have 
been our wish to have given some ex- 
tracts from this paper, and also, to 
have compared the observations of 
Molyneux with our present knowledge 
of the subject; for, although, it has 
fallen to the lot of Pallas,t of Sa- 
vigny, Cuvier, Blainville, Audouin, 
Lamark, and Milne Edwards, since 
then to describe the aphrodite, 
either specially or included among 
the mollusca or annelida, we find few 
who have much enlarged the general 
description of Molyneux as far as he 
went, always bearing in mind that he 
did not attempt to notice the nervous 
system. The present advance of sci- 
ence, the value of microscopic obser- 
vations, the discovery of ciliary mo- 
tion, and the great attention that the 
nervous system in the lower animals 
has of late received, have no doubt all 
conduced to render the description of 
this creature, in particular, more per- 
fect yet than that of Molyneux; yet 
it must be regarded as a production 
quite beyond the days in which it was 
written. We are constrained to say, 
that we consider modern naturalists 
have either wilfully or inadvertently 
passed by, unnoticed, his accurate 
original detail, and have not given 
him that credit for originality of de- 
scription, to which he is so justly en- 
titled.f 


* In the Miscellanea Zoologica of 1775, Pallas, the Dane, described the several 
varieties of aphrodites, and gave us the first accurate enumeration of all those 


known to naturalists at that time. 


In this most valuable and able work will be 


found the most interesting descripticn of the animal, but he appears totally un- 
ac quainted with the article in the Philosophical Transactions of 1696. 
+ Those who would be better informed upon the subject, or who might be 
~entieal as to the claims of the Dublin Physician, would do well to consult the 


In the 


225th Number of the said Philosphical Transactions, and com- 


th the different monographs and scattered notices that have been given 
orld since then, or are enumerated under the article Annelida, in Dr. 
tyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. Milne Edwards, 
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This paper of Molyneux’s did not 
pass altogether without criticism in the 
day in which it was written; for 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Dale address- 
ed a letter to Dr. Martin Lister, ac- 
cusing the describer of the scolopendria 
marina, if not of plagiarism, at least 
of want of originality in his investi- 
gations ; and stating that this animal 
had been already noticed by Ronde- 
letius, under the title of Physalus, in 
his book De Piscibus. On this Dr. 
Molyneux wrote a supplement to his 
former communication, and had it pub- 
lished in the volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions that appeared in 
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April, 1699. This is an ingenious 
paper, and shows as well the powers 
of reviewing the doctor possessed, as 
the happy manner in which he was 
able to retort upon his adversary. 
He first shows that the animal describ- 
ed by Rondeletius could not possibly 
be the same as the “ scolopendria ma- 
rina e mare Hibernico ;” and then dis- 
arms his opponent by pointing out a 
notice of this very animal by another 
author, but which any candid inquirer 
will, I think, admit had not been seen 
by Molyneux till after his essay in 
1696. 


THE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS,* 


PART I, 


« InNGRATA PATRIA” is, as we remem- 
ber, the inscription on a bust of 
Warren Hastings, in the possession 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne—and 
never was legend more true. These 
voluminous records of his life, sup- 
ported by a mass of authentic do- 
cuments, will soon, and for ever, 
dispel the clouds that have darkened 
the fame of Hastings. The difficul- 
ties of his position were so numerous, 
and are even now so little likely to be 
appreciated, that men may still differ 
as to several of his actions; and all 
may not accord to him the almost 
perfect character painted by his bio- 
grapher—a character so nearly free 
from the failings of man—of man 
amidst the temptations of ambition. 
But these memoirs will assuredly fix 
his reputation, not only as an indivi- 
dual of first-class talents, but as one 
who, with rare points of natural cha- 
racter, was greatly to be loved; and 
achieving for him a late but perfect 
triumph, they will leave on the public 
the enduring impression, that no states- 
man was ever more maligned, and that 
since the days of Athenian democracy, 
not one, haying rendered great ser- 
vices to his country, has ever experi- 
enced such deep ingratitude. These 


convictions, however, have not, as yet, 
made way, and the prevailing impres- 
sion is against Hastings. They who 
know India well, must appreciate his 
character ; but many of the writers on 
our Asiatic history, deriving their in- 
formation from partial or insufficient 
sources, have misconceived it. Mill, 
prejudiced on all subjects, is infuriate 
on this; and Mr. Gleig, writing pre- 
viously to his having access to the do- 
cuments before us, is not free from 
error. As to the great mass of the 
public, in their vague opinions, we find 
plain traces of what was wrought by 
the efforts and eloquence of Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan, a floating imagina- 
tion, that, with great talents, Hastings 
was cruel and corrupt—a mercenary 
tyrant—a relentless extortioner—a 
tradition that he was pretty nearly 
what Burke described him :— 


‘‘The captain-general of iniquity— 
one in whom all the fraud—all the ty- 
ranny of India were embodied, disci- 
plined, and arrayed—who had taken the 
lands of orphans, and alienated the for- 
tunes of widows—who had wasted the 
country, and destroyed the inhabitants, 
after harassing and distressing them— 
who never dined without creating a fa- 
mine—and whose crimes were so multi- 
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plied, that no contrivances could con- 
ceal them.” 


Long years have passed since the 
memorable impeachment; and it is a 
singular evidence of the perplexing 
influence of party, that the mistaken 
impressions then made continue still. 
Aware of their existence, we must 
say a word to remove them, and, pro- 
logue-like, bespeak a favourable interest 
before we begin our story. 

The work before us comprises a 
large collection of the letters and 
papers of Hastings ; and the effect of 
the whole is, as we hold, a persua- 
sion of his high and admirable quali- 
ties. An impression thus made is sel- 
dom erroneous ; but precise facts may 
be better than impressions, and we 
shall mention a few, sufficient for our 
purpose. 

After thirty-five years’ service in 
India, in its golden age, during thir- 
teen of which he was governor-gene- 
ral, Hastings returned to England, 
with but a moderate fortune. On the 
occasion of his trial, he was acquitted 
by a large majority. Towards the 
close of his life, George the Fourth 
made him a member of the Privy 
Council, and expressed an intention of 
conferring on him higher honours. 
The University of Oxford, marking its 
estimate of his character, gave him the 
degree of doctor of laws. When 
ealled to be examined, previously to 
the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, the House of Com- 
mons received him as he entered with 
acclamations ; and when the evidenve 
elosed, the members impelled by a 
common feeling, rose, and taking off 
their hats, stood whilst he retired. 
There remains a living testimony to 
his character, which would have been 
dearer to him than almost any other. 
No native from the interior ever en- 
ters the government hall of Calcutta, 
without doing homage to his portrait. 

Having thus invited attention, we 
shall proceed with a narrative which 
willreward it. The life of one who, 
friendless and obscure, rose by the ap- 
plication of his talents, and the influ- 
ence of character, to the highest sta- 
tion, cannot be devoid of interest and 
instruction. 

Warren Hastings was born in the 
village of Churchill, Oxfordshire, on 
the 6th of December, 1732. His 


grandfather was incumbent of Dayles- 
ford, Worcestershire ; and the story 
of the hamlet is, that he was born 
there; but Mr. Gleig read the entry 
of his baptism in the parish registry 
of Churchill, and learned there enough 
to satisfy him that to this village must 
be awarded the honour of having 
given birth to the great statesman of 
India. 

The family of Hastings was long 
settled in Worcestershire. The manor 
of Daylesford was held by one of the 
name so early as the reign of Henry 
II., and the records of the tower of 
London tell of Milo de Hastings, as 
lord of that place, in the thirty-third 
year of Edward I. From this stock 
were derived the Hastings, barons of 
Abergavenny, who, by intermarriage, 
became earls of Pembroke; and the 
earldom dying out, the barony passed 
to the De Greys. The Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, and the Marquis of Hastings, 
trace to a younger branch of the 
house of Daylesford. 

The papers of Warren Hastings 
make some allusions to the poverty, 
the penury of his family, and to his 
own early struggles, but none to 
Plantagenet blood, or high descent ; 
and from any thing that can be gleaned 
of him, it does not appear that he ever 
claimed the least connection with the 
families we have named. It appears 
to be certain that his lineal ancestors 
possessed large estates in Worcester- 
shire and Oxfordshire—had a resi- 
dence at Yelford, called in old writ- 
ings, Yelford Hastings, near Bampton, 
in the latter county, and another at 
Daylesford, Worcestershire. Attached 
to the fortunes of Charles I., they lost 
in his service all but the Daylesford 
estate; and this, though diminished in 
extent, remained in the family until the 
year 1715, when Samuel, the great- 
grandfather of Warren Hastings, com- 
pelled by embarrassments, sold it to 
Jacob Knight, of Wesbury, Gloucester, 
a London merchant. This Samuel 
had, before parting with the manor, 
puemer his second son to the small 
iving of Daylesford. The rector had 
two sons: Howard, who had an ap- 
pointment in the customs, and Pynas- 
ton, who appears to have been fortu- 
nate in nothing, but in being the father 
of Warren Hastings. 

Pynaston, when he was but fifteen, 
married Hester Warren, the daughter 
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of a gentleman who had a small 
estate in Gloucestershire. The young 
couple soon felt their imprudence. 
The rector of Daylesford, embarrassed 
in a lawsuit, which he lost for want 
of means, could not assist them ; and 
Pynaston had no resources. The 
children of this early marriage were 
two—a daughter, and then the subject 
of our memoir, called after his mother’s 
family, by the name of Warren. He 
was, as we have said, born in 1732, 
and his mother lived but a few days 
afterwards. 

Born thus in sorrow and misfortune, 
he seemed to be destined to poverty 
and neglect. His father soon after- 
wards married a butcher's daughter— 
got into the church—and settling in 
the West Indies, died there young. 
Warren Hastings was taken by his 
grandfather, who, ruined by his law- 
suit, was obliged to leave Daylesford ; 
and, accepting the curacy of Churchill, 
sent Warren, when he was but two 
years old, to the charity-school of that 
village. Placed under such disadvan- 
tages, he soon showed a desire to over- 
come them. Speaking of the time he 
was in the charity-school, the old 
people of the village say, that “ War- 
ren aye took to his larning kindly ;” 
He heard from those around him of 
the possessions of his ancestors,— 
early felt the degradation of his for- 
tunes, and when but seven years old, 
formed the resolution to repurchase 
Daylesford. There is a small brook 
skirting the village of Churchill. 


‘“*To lie beside the margin of that 
stream, and muse, was,” said Hastings 
to a friend, ‘‘ one of my favourite recre- 
ations; and there, one bright summer’s 
day, when I was scarcely seven years 
old, I well remember that I first formed 
the determination to purchase back 
Daylesford. 1 was then literally depen- 
dent on those whose condition scarcely 
raised them above the pressure of ab- 
solute want ; yet somehow or another, 
the child’s dream, as it did not appear 
unreasonable at the moment, so in after 
years, it never faded away. God knows 
there were periods in my career, when 
to accomplish that or any other object 
of honourable ambition seemed to me 
impossible ; but I have lived to accom- 

lish it. And though, perhaps, few pub- 
ic men have had more right than I to 
complain of the world’s usage, I can 
never express sufficient gratitude to the 
kind Providence which permits me to 
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pass the evening of a long, and I trust, 
not a useless life, amid scenes that are 
endeared to me by so many personal as 
well as traditional associations.” —Vol. 
i. pp. 8, 9. , 


That he made a resolution of this 
kind so young, never forgot, and ac- 
tually fulfilled it, are very remarkabie 
circumstances. He remained at 
Churchill till his eighth year, when 
his uncle Howard took charge of him, 
and placed him at aschool in Newing- 
ton Butts. The master taught well, 
but starved his boys; and Hastings 
always ascribed his delicacy and im- 
perfect growth chiefly to the bad feed- 
ing at this seminary. After being 
two years there, he was removed to 
Westminster, and mindful of his early 
resolution he at once applied himself 
to win all honours, and to attain the 
object of being elected on the founda- 
tion. His competitors were some of 
the cleverest boys who had been at 
Westminster for years, such as Lord 
Shelbourne, Sir Elijah Impey, Cowper 
the poet, and others; and they had the 
very important advantage, at that 
period of life, of being two years his 
seniors. Hastings, however, did not 
shrink from the unequal contest ; the 
examination took place, and he was 
chosen above them all, on the founda- 
tion in 1747. His name was accord- 
ingly engraved in golden characters 
on the wall of the dormitory, and 
may still be seen there. 

Mr. Gleig gleaned what he could 
about Hastings while at Westminster. 
Delicate and small in stature, he was 
mild, diligent, and given to contem- 
plation, yet he showed a vigorous 
spirit and marked ambition ; was de- 
sirous of excelling in whatever he 
undertook ; swimming was his favourite 
pastime, and few could beat him at a 
pair of sculls. A sweet temper and 
readiness to oblige made him a 
universal favourite. Hastings had 
been three years a King’s scholar at 
Westminster when his uncle Howard 
died, and this circumstance led to a 
complete alteration in his prospects. 
His uncle left him to the care of a 
remote connexion, a Mr. Chiswick, 
who was at that time in the direction 
of the East India Company, and who 
resolved to send him out as a writer 
to Bengal. When this was made 
known to Dr. Nichols, the head 
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master of Westminster, he expressed 
the greatest concern. 


** What,” said he, “lose Warren 
Hastings—tlose the best scholar of his 
year! That will never do. If the want 
of means to keep you here—ay, and 
at college too, be the only hinderance, 
we can easily remove that. You shall 
go on with your education at my charges. 
I cannot afford to lose the reputation 
which I am sure to obtain through you.” 


The offer thus made does honour to 
the pupil, while it gives us a high idea 
of the judgment, as well as of the 
character of his master. The choice 
now rested with Hastings, and was no 
doubt decided by himself. Chiswick 
appears to have been but a cold friend. 
Distinction at the University was in 
sight, and vistas of the bar, and of 
the senate, all tempting to one who 
felt his powers, and was ambitious ; 
but ambition with Hastings was at all 
times subject to his judgment, and 
to better motives. The office of 
writer was one of a humble and 
commercial character; but uninvit- 
ing as it was to a young person who 
may well have indulged in visions of 
other hopes, it offered immediate in- 
dependence, and this, in all probability, 
was the consideration which deter- 
mined Hastings to take it. He was 
removed from Westminster in 1749; 
was placed for a while under the 
tuition of a teacher of accounts, a 
branch of useful knowledge then, as 
now, neglected at the great schools ; 
received his appointment as writer, 
and in January, 1750, embarking on 
board the London East Indiaman, sailed 
for Calcutta. 

To enable our readers to under- 
stand the new circumstances in which 
Hastings was placed, and to follow 
with interest the progress of his 
fortunes, we must say a word or two 
of the position of the East India Com- 

ny at this period, and of its previous 

istory. Of the last, first. 

On the discovery of the passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
English merchants were not indifferent 
to the advantages it offered; but their 
voyages were unsuccessful, and for 
more than acentury it was looked onasa 
trade too hazardous for private capital. 
This led a body of merchants to apply 
to Queen Elizabeth for exclusive 
privileges. Anxious to extend the 
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opening trade of her kingdom, Eli- 
zabeth did more for them than they 
asked: she at once sent an embassy to 
Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, and at the 
same time gave the merchants a char- 
ter. This in the year 1600 was the 
origin of the East India Company. 
James I. was their protector, and sent 
an embassy for them to the courts of 
Delhi and of Persia. Cromwell, and 
the succeeding Stuarts, favoured 
them, and they acquired the rights of 
levying troops, building fortresses, 
trying by courtmartial, and coining 
money. But they were still only 
obscure merchants, and they had on 
them the curse of commerce—the 
unextinguishable love of gain. Their 
powers were abused ; and their misdeeds 
rendering them unpopular at home, 
probably assisted other merchants in 
obtaining an opposition charter, which 
they did in 1698, There were thus 
two companies contending for the 
gains of India, where the natives 
were defrauded by both. After some 
struggling, they found it their interest 
to combine, and assumed the title they 
have since held, of “The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies.” Although the early 
history of this great company is 
stained by crime, they exhibited, as 
regarded commerce—and they looked 
no further—a large and enterprising 
spirit. In 1708 they were secured 
in their privileges, which were soon 
after extended. They partook of the 
= prosperity in trade, which 
ollowed the peace of Utrecht, and 
their business was conducted more to 
their honour. About this time the 
Mahomedan power had reached its 
height in India, and was about to 
wane and leave the whole country in 
that state of confusion, revolution, 
and change in which Clive and 
Hastings found it. Aurungzebe, the 
last Mahomedan sovereign of all India, 
died in 1707. He ruled from the 
Indus to the Burrampooter, and his 
vigorous talents held the many nations 
of India together; but there was no 
one worthy to succeed him. A 
contest took place for the succession. 
The Mahrattas availed themselves 
of the opportunity to re-establish their 
power. Nadir Schah poured in his 
cavalry from Persia; and viziers, 
subahdars, and governors began to 
usurp their delegated authority, and 
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to act as if they were independent 
princes, 

In these troubles the English took 
no part, and the native chiefs deriving 
some profits from their trade, and 
seeing no cause for jealousy, regarded 
them with favour. They had three 
principal §settlements—Bombay, Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta, or as it is oftener 
called, Fort William. But the do- 
main attached to each was inconsider- 
able. Bombay ruled no farther than 
the island of Salsette ; Madras as far 
only as the Mount of St. Thomas, and 
Calcutta to the extent of about seven 
miles round the town. These set- 
tlements, called presidencies, were 
independent of each other, having 
each a president or governor appointed 
by the company at home, and respon- 
sible only to it. The council was 
chosen from among the superior 
servants of the company, not of the 
military class, and who were usually, 
but not uniformly, promoted according 
to seniority. There were beside 
factories at Surat, Cossimbazar, and 
other places. All their machinery 
had reference to trade, and their 
servants were divided into four classes 
—writers, factors, junior and senior 
merchants. The writer was engaged 
in details, in superintending the ware- 
houses and keeping accounts. After 
five years he became a factor, and had 
similar duties, but on a larger scale ; 
three years farther saw him a junior 
merchant, and if he lived out for a 
like period of three years more he was 
received into the final order of senior 
merchants. From this last class were 
usually taken presidents, members of 
council, heads of factories, and such as 
were engaged in the conduct of their 
more important affairs. 

During the revolutions that fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire, the English East India Com- 
pany pursued its commerce unmo- 
lested, neutral amidst wars; and it 
might possibly have continued its 
policy of peace had not events 
occurred which compelled it to take 
other views, and made it—singular 
example of involuntary conquest— 
sovereign of India against its will. 
The circumstance which most of all 
contributed to this was the ambition 
of France. That nation, after many 
failures, succeeded in 1720 in esta- 
blishing an East India Company, and 
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her returns became considerable. 
Jealousies arose between the rival 
companies, hostilities ensued, their 
sovereigns at war in Europe sent out 
troops to assist them, and the native 
powers took part with one side or the 
other. The interference of these re- 
gular troops, which took place about 
1744, was the circumstance which first 
led to an entire change of the position 
and policy of the English in India. 
They and their rivals were no longer 
regarded there as obscure dealers, and 
both parties perceiving the effect of 
European discipline on these Asiatic 
hordes, saw at once that the contest 
was for India, and that the natives 
must become the dependents of the 
conqueror. 

It was while the general state of 
India was thus unsettled, and early in 
the progress of those contests which 
terminated in the defeat of the French, 
and the establishment of the British 
power, that Hastings arrived in India. 
He landed there on the 8th of 
October, 1750, and was the last of 
eight young persons who went out 
together. This circumstance is al- 
luded to in a fragment about his 
early days, which, telling very little, 
concludes with these remarkable ob- 
servations :— 


“This is all that I shall retain in 
writing of my private history, though 
the particulars of it, if known, might 
afford much matter for curious specula- 
tion, both from their influence on the 
temper and disposition of mind which 
constituted my public character, and 
from one circumstance of peculiar uni- 
formity attending the whole course of 
my existence to its present moment, 
and probably to its ultimate and now 
not remote end—that of a solitary, insu- 
lated wanderer through life, placed by 
His will, who governs all things, in a 
situation to give birth to events which 
were connected with the interests of 
nations, which were invariably prospe- 
rous to those of his own, but productive 
to himself of years of depression and 
persecution, and of the chances of want 
relieved only by occasional and surely 
providential means; though never af- 
fecting the durable state of his mental 
tranquillity.” —Vol. i. p. 34, 


The first struggles of those who rise 
from obscurity to fame are usually 
the most interesting, and we lament 
that Hastings has not told us more of 
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himself, while he was yet an unfriended 
beginner—more of those ‘ matters 
for curious speculation ;” but, not- 
withstanding his silence, the industry 
of Mr. Gleig has made out very much. 
Hastings was on his first arrival em- 
ployed in the secretary's office in 
Calcutta, and remained there for two 
years, when he was removed to the 
factory at Cossimbazar. He was there 
as before engaged in matters of detail— 
the customary duties of junior ser- 
vants. We may infer that he applied 
himself to them with zeal, for he 
appears to have gained the confidence 
of his employers. He was in 1755— 
when but five years out—nominated 
to the council at the factory, an office 
of some trust and emolument. While 
all around in India was in a state of 
war, the province of Bengal was in 
peace. Alaverdi Cawn, the nabob, 
was the protector of the English; but 
he was old, and his death was drawing 
near, and his successor was their 
sworn enemy. Alaverdi Cawn died 
in January, 1756, and, as was expected, 
his grandson, Suraj ud Dowlab, suc- 
ceeded him. This ruthless savage 
more than realised the worst that was 
feared from him. He turned at once 
upon the English, marched upon 
Calcutta, perpetrated the horrors of 
the black hole, seized the factory at 
Cossimbazar, and took Hastings and 
the other Europeans prisoners. Hast- 
ings, however, as it chanced, was not 
treated with cruelty ; he was permitted 
to go at large, giving bail for his 
appearance, and it was amidst these 
troubles that he made his first move- 
ment towards distinction. Drake, 
the governor, and some of the leading 
merchants had fled from Calcutta. 


“Mr. Drake,” says Hastings, “wrote 
to me from Fulta, the place of their 
residence, near the mouth of the river, 
after their flight from Calcutta, desiring 
me to send them intelligence from 
Moorshedabad, and to that correspon- 
dence I owe my first consequence in the 
service.” 


Drake and others had abandoned 
Fort William and fled to Fulta, a 
narrow and barren island in the 
Hoogly. They had sent to Madras 
for supplies, and long before assistance 
could arrive famine began to threaten 
them. In panic they addressed a 
‘letter to the nabob, throwing them- 
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selves on his mercy. This they for. 
warded to the Dutch at Cosshathaants 
asking for their intercession ; but with 
that worse than indifference to the 
fate of commercial rivals, which has 
branded that people in the East, they 
refused to interfere. The letter was 
then sent to Hastings, with directions 
to have it translated into Persian and 
laid before Suraj ud Dowlah. Hast- 
ings knew the precise situation of his 
countrymen, saw there were better 
hopes for their lives and honour, and, 
deciding on his own judgment, held 
back the letter. He apprised Drake 
and those at Fulta that the nabob was 
surrounded with difficulties, that the 
emperor of Delhi was in arms 
against him, and had named another 
to the nabobship of Bengal; that 
the Mahrattas were moving towards 
him, that his own army was not to be 
depended on, and that in all probability 
he would soon be glad to deal with 
them on any terms. But the fugitives 
at Fulta did not like probabilities, 
and listening less to reason than to 
fear again directed him to present the 
letter. Again he hesitated, and when 
at length he did comply with the orders 
of his superiors, the negotiation was 
conducted with so much skill that their 
wants were supplied without the na- 
bob's knowing of their extremities. 
Had he been aware of them, cruelty 
would have taught him to increase 
their sufferings, and avarice to wring 
from their wants the most exorbitant 
conditions. Hastings in after life 
referred to this transaction with na- 
tural satisfaction, and it is not easy to 
imagine circumstances more calculated 
to try at once the judgment and the 
firmness of a young subordinate. 
Snraj ud Dowlah was for a while 
successful against his enemies, and 
returned to his capital to meet Colonel 
Clive and Admiral Watson, who had 
arrived in the river. Hastings, too, 
had arrived, and took part in the 
military operations which were going 
forward. He carried a musket as a 
volunteer, was present at the engage- 
ment of Booj-booja, and in other 
affairs. He was, however, soon 
sought for more important service. 
When the English had retaken Fort 
William the nabob was disposed to 
negociate, and Hastings and a Mr. 
Amyat were appointed the diplomatists. 
The treaty was broken off, Suraj ud 
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Dowlah not agreeing to our terms. 
Clive appears to have approved of 
them, for after a second trial in the 
field the nabob re-opened the nego- 
tiation. The same terms were proposed 
to him, and acceded to in all that was 
important. Clive was at the moment 
anxious for peace with the nabob even 
foratime. He had received information 
that war had begun between England 
and France; he knew that Bussey and 
Law were not far off, and that their 
talents and disciplined troops, aidin 
the numbers which Suraj ud Dowlah 
could command, would be fearful odds 
for the English. He, therefore, gladly 
made peace with the nabob, and turned 
hisarms against the French settlements 
in Bengal. These were eventually 
captured; but Suraj ud Dowlah taking 
offence at this, resorted again to arms, 
and all parties prepared for a desperate 
struggle. Meer Jaffier, the nabob’s 
commander-in-chief, was gained over 
to the English, who advanced to meet 
the greatly superior numbers of their 
enemy. The story of Plassey is well 
known. The sword of Clive there 
won for England the supremacy of 
India. The victors entered in triumph 
into Moorshedabad. Suraj ud Dowlah 
fled, was taken and put to death, Meer 
Jaffer raised to the throne, and an 
alliance between him and the company 
agreed on, the new nabob compensating 
them for the expenses of the war, 
confirming them in their privileges 
of territory and trade, and excluding 
the French and the other Europeans 
from forming establishments within 
his kingdom, and the nabob was to 
receive an English resident at his 
court. 

It does not appear how Hastings 
was employed while these events were 
going orward; but about this time 

e took a step of importance in the 
life of every man—in 1756 he married. 
Among those who sought refuge at 
Fulta was the widow of a Captain 
Campbell ; Hastings made her his wife. 
Unhappily for him, she lived but two 
yearslonger. They had two children— 
a daughter who survived her birth but 
a few days, and a son whom Hastings 
sent to England. 

Hastings had already made his ta- 
lents known, but his position was still 
@ humble one. We find him, how- 
ever, while very young, placed in a sta- 
tion of importance, one which gave 


him the opportunity of establishing 
his character both in India and at 
home. He was nominated as resident 
at Moorshedabad, the court of the na- 
bob of Bengal. Sir John Malcolm 
says it was Clive who first noticed 
the talents of Hastings, and gave him 
this appointment. Mr. Gleig does not 
question this, but from the records at 
the India house, he is satisfied that a 
Mr. Wheeler who was at this time 
president at Fort William, is entitled 
to share the honour of bringing Hast- 
ings forward. The appointment had 
become one of distinction, yet there 
was something embarrassing in the 
conditions on which it was given to 
Hastings. He was not given the full 
powers of a resident, and was ex- 
pected, at the same time, to attend to 
his duties as member of the factory 
council. Hastings applied himself with 
zeal to his new duties—collected, 
though with much difficulty, a large 
portion of the arrears due from the 
nabob to the company—was the 
means of quieting several disturbances 
—conducted some delicate negotia- 
tions, as well with the nabob as with 
his great officers, so as to call for the 
marked approbation of the council, 
and rendered the company one further 
service which they regarded as of the 
first consequence. He discovered that 
the title by which the company held 
their territories from Meer Jaffier, was 
only valid during his life. Having 
communicated this defect, he was di- 
rected to use all efforts to have it 
cured. This, at an Indian court, was 
no easy matter; but Hastings leaving 
the durbar no rest and no pretence, 
at length obtained a new deed, secur- 
ing to the company the sovereignty 
of the twenty-four Pergunnahs for 
ever. 

Hastings, in the various stations 
through which he had graduated, had 
gained that thorough acquaintance 
with the affairs of the company, which 
was afterwards of so much use to him. 
In his present vocation of resident at 
the durbar of Bengal, he had the op- 
portunity of seeing the ways of an 
Asiatic court ; its inveterate spirit of 
intrigue—its plausibility and false. 
hood; and he had an occasional lee. 
ture on Mussulmen in general, from 
such a master-hand as Clive. Meer 
Jaffier appears on his elevation to 
have promised his allies more than he 
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was able to make good. Clive had 
counted on his money for the troops, 
and Hastings was placed in the uneasy 
position of having to collect it. The 
nabob, to do him justice, had done his 
best to keep his word, and was now 
welldisposed to do his worst. He had 
paid away all he could get—had dis- 
posed of his jewels and plate—had an- 
ticipated his revenues, and was still in 
arrear. He then began, according to 
the usage of the princes of his country, 
to look with a Vathek-eye on all about 
him who had the reputation of being 
rich. There was in his city an Hin- 
doo of great wealth and distinction, 
who had been a banker, and minister 
of finance to the two preceding nabobs. 
He had assisted in the revolution 
which placed the new sovereign on the 
throne. Gratitude, however, with a 
nabob in distress, had no reference to 
the past, and Meer Jaffier was wistfully 
intent on quarrelling with Roy Doo- 
lub, this rich Hindoo. Happily, how- 
ever, for Roy Doolub, he had claims 
on the English which led to his escape. 
It was a singular feature in our Indian 
alliances at that time, that we not 
only took sovereign princes under our 
protection, but also individuals their 
subjects, to keep them safe against 
their masters. Meer Jaffier was aware 
that we had entered into an engage- 
ment of this kind with Roy Doolub, 
but as this did him no honour in the 
eye of his countrymen, it only made 
him more anxious to dispose of this 
individual in a summary way. The 
nabob had actually besieged Roy Doo- 
lub in his house, but by the interfe- 
rence of Hastings the rich Hindoo was 
suffered to get away to Calcutta. He 
was now desirous that his wife, and 
daughter, and brothers, should be al- 
lowed to follow him. There was a 
disposition to oppose the removal of 
the family, particularly of the bro- 
thers. 

A letter from Clive refers to these 
matters, and like him is cool and some- 
what stern ; witness the touches about 
the brothers and the sepoys :— 


* Calcutta, Sist August, 1758. 

** Srr—I have received your letters of 
the 24th and 26th August. Your ap- 
prehensions of matters coming to extre- 
mities, in case a guard be sent to bring 
away Roy Doolub’s ae are founded 
in reason. I never intended you should 
use force, but only furnish them with a 
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party of sepoys to escort them down to 
Calcutta; you are not acquainted with 
the connexion between Roy Doolub and 
the English, and that they are bound 
not only to protect him, but his family 
also. You may remonstrate with de- 
cency, as often as opportunity offers, 
that it is unjust to keep the mother and 
daughter fromthe father. As for the 
brothers, it is not worth interfering 
about them. In short, I would have you 
to act on all occasions, so as to avoid 
coming to extremities, and, at the same 
time, show as much spirit and resolu- 
tion as will convince the durbar, that 
we always have it in our power to make 
ourselves respected. 

** You must be a little severe in exact- 
ing the remainder of the last sixth. It 
is the nature of these people to do no- 
thing through inclination. Ten sepoys 
or chokeys, now and then, will greatly 
expedite the payment of the money.” — 
Vol. i. p. 61. 


Roy Doolub’s family got safely to 
Calcutta, but the nabob had still his 
eye on this Indian millionaire, and was 
considering how to catch him. In less 
than a month there is a letter frora 
Hastings, giving Clive an account of 
an alarming disturbance at Moorshe- 
dabad. The nabob’s troops in shoals, 
as the letter says, surrounded his pa- 
lace, demanding their pay. A plot 
was discovered against the nabob’s life, 
and two persons, formerly in Roy 
Doolub’s family, were taken, who made 
a full confession of the whole trans- 
action—that Roy Doolub had sent a 
bill of exchange for two lacs of rupees, 
to be distributed amongst the sepoys, 
that under pretence of demanding 
their pay, they might surround and 
cut off the nabob. The nabob, Hast- 
ings said, would himself write, charg- 
ing Roy Doolub as the author of this 
business. At this period any disturb- 
ance was injurious to the interests of 
the company, as it was only by keeping 
the districts in peace, that Hastings 
could hope to make up the reve- 
nue. 

The reply of Clive is worth giving. 
It conveys such teaching on Asiatic 
ways; ‘a lesson,” says Mr. Gleig, 
“ which was not wasted on him who 
received it :"— 


“ Calcutta, 6th October, 1758. 
*‘Srr—You have not yet been long 
enough at the durbar, to make yourself 
acquainted with the dark designs of the 
Mussulmans, The moment I perused 
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your letter I could perceive a design in 
the nabob and those about him against 
Roy Doolub, and you may be assured 
what is alleged against him, and his 
letters to Coja Huddee, is a forgery 
from beginning to end. Roy Doolub is 
not such a fool as to give any thing un- 
der his own hand. His cautious beha- 
viour previous to the affair of Placis, is 
a convincing proof of it ; besides, let his 
inclinations be what they will, he knows 
my attachment to the nabob to be so 
firmly fixed, that he would never dare 
to intrigue against him, well knowing 
that his life and fortune are in my power. 
How easy is it to counterfeit hands and 
seals in this country! and the Moors, 
in general, are villains enough to under- 
take any thing which may benefit them- 
selves at another’s expense. In short, 
the whole of the scheme is to exasperate 
me against Roy Doolub, that the nabob 
may have the plucking of him, of all his 
money. The withdrawing our protec- 
tion from a man to whom it has been 
once promised, would entail disgrace 
and infamy upon the English nation.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 70, 71. 


It turned out that Clive’s views of 
the got-up conspiracy were quite cor- 
rect. Hastings, while at the nabob’s 
court, was constantly engaged in the 
management of matters connected with 
the finances, revenues, trade, and go- 
vernment of the country; and while 
this training ae him for future 
station, it enabled him to make known 
the powers most likely to secure it. 
That in his complicated duties he con- 
ducted himself to the satisfaction of his 
superiors, is abundantly evident from 
the testimony of one who was best 
able to judge, and the slowest of all to 
praise. Clive writes to him thus, re- 
ferring chiefly to the negotiation about 
the company’s title :— 


***T am very sensible of the pains you 
have taken, and shall not fail acquaint- 
ing the company by the first opportunity, 
how much you have contributed to bring 
that important matter to so happy an 
issue.’ 

“It was,” says Mr. Gleig, “to the 
management of this business that Hast- 
ings was always accustomed to look 
back, as to the first decided step which 
circumstances enabled him to take on 
the road to eminence.” 


In February, 1760, Clive sailed for 
England, leaving the government in 
the hands of Mr. Holwell, to be given 


up to Mr, Vansittart on his arrival 
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from Madras. Holwell was deficient 
in firmness and temper, and Vansittart 
was not equal to the difficulties of his 
situation ; these difficulties, already 
great, increased and thickened fast. 
The young Mogul displayed his ban- 
ner in the field, collecting forces and 
contributions ; and though his sove- 
reignty was virtually gone, there still 
was influence in his name, especially 
at a time when all India—princes and 
people—was dissatisfied. The rajah 
of Herswa and other military chiefs, 
had joined the emperor, and Sujah ud 
Dowlah, nabob of Oude, was declared 
his vizier. In another quarter the 
Naib or deputy of Pumeah, with ten 
thousand troops, hung on one‘of the 
branches of the Ganges, without de- 
ceJaring either for Meer Jaffier or the 
emperor. ‘The Mahrattas were mov- 
ing upon Cuttack, the revenues of 
which they claimed; and the Dutch 
who had not acknowledged Meer Jaf- 
fier’s title, showed a disposition to be 
hostile. 

While this was the general state 
of India, the court at which Hastings 
resided became a scene of similar con- 
fusion. Meeram, thenabob’s son, and 
the commander-in-chief, died. Whilst 
ona march, and sleeping in his tent, 
he was struck with lightning and killed. 
He was cruel, but a reckless genero- 
sity had gained him the attachment of 
the army, and his influence had kept 
them quiet. On his death they muti- 
nied, and once more surrounding 
the palace, demanded their pay. This 
time in earnest. The movement was 
quelled, but it was soon followed by 
an important change. The station of 
commander-in-chief in the nabob’s 
army afforded such facilities for 
influencing the troops, that it was 
justly regarded as of the first import- 
ance. It was to having held this sta- 
tion that Meer Jaffier owed his eleva- 
tion. Two candidates now sought 
this appointment from the governor 
and council of Bengal. While they 
were hesitating which to choose, Hast- 
ings found it necessary to urge them 
to decide. His letter gives us no high 
idea of their efficiency, and it shows 
the miserable state of the provinces at 
that time :— 


**T have too ee are had occasion,” 


he observes, ‘ to bewail the opportuni- 
ties which have been lost of putting a 
final stop to the troubles which have so 
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long distressed these provinces, by the 
indolence and irresolution of the two 
tiabobs, and the knavery and intrigues 
of their ministers. The revenues of 
these countries have been dissipated in 
idle schemes of luxury and ill-timed 
vanity; misspent in useless alliances, 
and so scantily and injudiciously em- 
ployed in the expenses of the war, that 
the sepoys are starving and dissatisfied 
with the service—the country left a prey 
to every invader—and the enemy, after 
continual losses and repeated disap- 

ointments, more powerful than ever. 
Toned not observe how small a part of 
the province of Baha is in the nabob’s 

ossession. In this the rajah of Beu- 

oom has publicly thrown off his alle- 

iance, and his example will, most pro- 
Feat, be soon followed by the defection 
of the other zemindars on the borders 
of the province. Private intrigues have 
been forming at the city ; and in a word, 
we may expect at the opening of the 
next campaign, to see the whole country 
become a scene of war. The earliest 
and most vigorous measures are, there- 
fore required, to obviate the impending 
dangers. There now remain but two 
months for the conclusion of the evils, 
and this time, which should be employed 
in settling the operations of the ensuing 
eampaign, will, unless prevented by 
your timely interposition, be fruitlessly 
wasted in deliberating who shall fill the 
place of the late commander. Whether, 
therefore, Cosseim Ali Cawn or Raje- 
bullub be the man destined for this sta- 
tion, permit me to say, it is necessary 
your honour’s declaration, in favour of 
the one or the other, should immediately 
determine the contention.” —Vol. i. pp. 


89, 90. 


The council at length came to a de- 
cision, but not to such a one as Has- 
ings would haveadvised. Of the two 
candidates, they chose Cosseim Ali 
Cawn. He was Meer Jaffier’s son-in- 
law and next heir. Had they gone 
no further, and insisted on stipula- 
tions securing the peace of Bengal, 
the choice would have been judicious ; 
but yielding to their prejudices against 
Meer Jaffier, and to the tempting offers 
of Cossiem Ali Cawn, they deposed 
the former, and made the other nabob 
in his place. Hastings would not have 
advised this proceeding, but in his sta- 
tion he was bound to submit to it. 
This was the first act of a government 
of which, says Malcolm, in his life of 
Clive, “ There is no page in our In- 
dian history so revolting, as the four 
years of the weak and inefficient rule 
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of Mr. Vansittart.” It would have 
been weaker and more inefficient, if 
not altogether fatal to the company, 
had they not placed Hastings in a sta- 
tion, which gave them to some extent 
the advantage of his judgment. He 
was appointed a member of the su- 
— council, and from his talents, 

nowledge, and habits of business, at 
once became the individual there the 
most looked up to. The circumstan- 
ces of that body at the moment—their 
weakness and party animosities—caused 
his suggestions to be too often over- 
ruled ; still he did prevent some mis- 
chief and effect some good. 

We are compelled to say something 
more of this council. Vansittart was 
in a minority there. It appears that 
the revolution in Bengal was managed 
not by the council collectively but by 
a committee, and further, that the 
members had not received on the 
occasion the enormous presents which 
such change had secured to their 
predecessors. This was a usage which 
the majority were not disposed to give 
up. Vansittart was not always wrong, 
and whenever he was right he had the 
support of Hastings. The contests in 
the council were causing serious 
dangers. Cosseim Ali Cawn, the new 
nabob, was a person of more vigorous 
talents than his predecessor; he had 
recruited and disciplined his army, 
and had engaged in alliance with the 
nabob of Oude. This was a dangerous 
union for the company, and they had 
quite as much cause for uneasiness in 
the dissatisfied feelings of the people. 
In this difficulty they requested Hast- 
ings to undertake a mission to the 
nabob, to learn the real motives of his 
alliance with Oude, and to avoid, if 
possible, an open rupture. Hastings 
accordingly left Calcutta for the 
nabob’s court in April, 1762, and soon 
after writes the first fruits of his 
observations on the road. A few 
passages will show their character, and 
that they are not much like the 
sentiments of one who was habitually 
indifferent to the rights of others :— 


** One coss beyond Baggu'poor, 25th April. 

“T beg leave to iay belore you a 
grievance which calls loudly for redress, 
and will, unless duly attended to, render 
ineffectual any endeavour to create a 
firm and lasting harmony between the 
nabob and the company; I mean the 
oppressions committed underthe sanction 
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of the English name, and through the 
want of spirit in the nabob’s subjects to 
oppose them. ‘This evil I am well 
assured is not confined to our dependents 
alone, but is practised all over the 
country by people falsely assuming the 
habits of our sepoys, or calling them- 
selves our gematehe. As on such oe- 
casion the great power of the English 
intimidates the people from making any 
resistance; so, on the other hand, the 
indolence of the Bengalees, or the dif- 
ficulty of gaining access to those who 
might do them justice, prevents our 
having knowledge of the oppressions, 
and encourage their continuance to the 
great but unmerited scandal of our 
government. Ihave been surprised to 
meet with several English flags flying 
in places which I have passed, and on 
the river I do not believe I passed a boat 
without one. By whatever title they 
have been assumed (for I could only 
trust the information of my eyes, without 
stopping to ask questions,) I am sure 
their frequency can bode no good to the 
nabob’s enemies, to the quiet of the 
country, or the honour of our nation ; 
but evidently lead to lessen each of them. 
A party of sepoys who were on the 
march before us afforded us sufficient 
proofs of the rapacious and insolent 
spirit of these people when they are left 
to their own discretion. Many com- 
plaints were made against them on the 
road, and most of the petty towns and 
serais were deserted on our approach, 
and the shops shut up from the appre- 
hension of the same treatment from us. 

** You are sensible, sir, that it is from 
such little irregularities, too trivial, 
perhaps, for public complaint, and con- 
tinually repeated, that the country 
people are habituated to entertain the 
most unfavourable opinions of our go- 
vernment, and by them the English 
credit suffers much more than by matters 
which are made of greater consequence 
in the debates between the nabob and 
tis.”"—Vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 


Hastings soon satisSed himself as to 
the objects of his mission. Heexpressed 
his conviction that Cosseim Ali’s al- 
liance with the Vizier of Oude arose 
out of their relation to the native 
powers, and that his fidelity to the 
English might be relied on so long as 


he was fairly dealt with. That it was 
his interest to hold to the English, but 
that while a good understanding taught 
him this, his resolute character would 
surely make him their enemy if certain 
eauses of complaint were not removed. 
Hastings proposed in detail the ar- 
rangement which he conceived should 
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be made with the nabob—the main 
topics are the abuses affecting the 
revenue of the nabob, and the 
impositions practised by the English in 
their name. He proposed that every 
English boat should produce a dustuck 
under the seal of the government or a 
factory chief, that English subordinates 
committing aggressions should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
native magistrates, observing that 
though this power might be sometimes 
abused, the company had sufficient 
control, and that the English name 
would suffer less from oppression than 
from the exercise of power assumed 
by their agents. At the desire of the 
nabob an article was added that the 
subordinates of the company should 
not force their goods on his subjects 
against their will, or at their own 
prices, or compel goods to be provided 
for them at unreasonable rates ; but that 
every man be left at his own option to 
buy or sell as he pleases. 

These terms were so merely just 
that one would imagine there could 
be no difficulty about them. They 
were, however, rejected by the council. 
The majority insisted on their own 
and their servants’ right of trading 
upon terms which must have ruined 
the native merchants. Hastings ac- 
cordingly returned to the presidency, 
having accomplished nothing. Van- 
sittart suggested another plan. The 
nabob and the majority of the council, 
both influenced now by irritated feeling, 
refused to consent. The nabob, as 
Hastings had anticipated, made violent, 
disregarded his own interests, and 
abolishing all transit duties throughout 
his dominions, left the inland trade 
open to merchants of all nations. The 
majority insisted that Cosseim Ali 
should annul the proceeding, and not- 
withstanding a protest from the go- 
vernor and Hastings, rushed at once 
to extremities. Thus the company 
became involved in war with Cosseim 
Ali and with the Vizier of Oude, and 
though the valour of our troops brought 
them through all, Hastings always 
referred to it as a proceeding dis- 
graceful to the character of the English 
in India. 

These details, samples of a large 
stock in Mr. Gleig’s volumes, show 
by what fair means Hastings rose to 
fame, and may enable us to form on 
facts our estimate of his judgment, 
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temper, and integrity. We shall pre- 
sently illustrate these qualities still 
further, and if afterwards, amidst 
difficulties and opposing statements, 
we find it less easy to discern them, 
confidence in the honest bias of his 
character may help usto do him justice. 

Disapproving of all that was going 
on, and wearied by unavailing con- 
tests, Hastings resigned his seat at 
the council, and resolved to return to 
England. This, which was a resigna- 
tion of all his appointments, is one 
among many examples of his indiffe- 
rence to his interests. He was re- 
turning without connections, without 
prospects, without a profession, and 
without any sufficient fortune. It is 
most worthy of remark, that after 
fourteen years’ service in India—after 
being engaged in important negotia- 
tions and in revolutions, Hastings re- 
turned with no more than a small 
fortune, the necessary savings of one 
who, without habits of expense, had 
for years a considerable income. He 
might, like others who ‘were in India 
about this time, have come back what 
was called a nabob. It appears, by 
official records, that Drake, Clive, Van- 
sittart, Carnac, Munro, Spencer, and 
others—looked on as men of honour, 
while he was persecuted—obtained, all 
of them, enormous sums from the 
native princes. But after searching 
most diligently the lists of these for- 
tunate persons, who had received 
presents, Mr. Gleig has nowhere 
been able to discover the name of Hast- 
ings. ‘ Not once,” says Mr. Gleig, 
“can I discover his name included in 
the lists of those to whom nabob, or 
vizier, or native agent of either, had 
offered a gift; nor in a solitary in- 
stance was the suspicion excited to- 
wards him that he might have accepted 
presents, yet kept the secret to himself.” 

It was in the beginning of 1765 
that Hastings returned to England. 
On his landing the first intelligence 
he received was of a most afflicting 
character—the sudden death of his 
son. The boy had given promise of 
high talents; and Hastings, who de- 
lighted in the society of young people, 
would have found, amidst his troubles, 
happiness in the companionship of his 
child. It appears that he felt his loss 
deeply during the whole of his stay 
in England, and that he never over- 
came it, 
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He came home, as we have said, 
comparatively poor, and was soon 
embarrassed. Always inattentive to 
his own concerns, he had left the bulk 
of his money in Bengal on a bad secu- 
rity, and lost it; yet, when at first in 
narrow circumstances, and afterwards 
embarrassed, he showed towards his 
connections remarkable generosity. 
His sister had married a Mr. Wood- 
man, who became steward to the Duke 
of Bridgewater. Hastings made her 
a present of a thousand pounds, and 
he settled an annuity of £200 a-year 
on his aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Hastings. 
It appears that he soon afterwards 
found it difficult to fulfil this under- 
taking, but it never occurred to him 
to withdraw or diminish it; he re- 
sorted to borrowing to make the pay- 
ments good. 

Whilst Hastings was thus poor and 
unprovided for, it is said that he con- 
templated supporting himself by en- 
gaging in literature. This rests on 
theauthority of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and of the Oriental Herald; but 
beyond the probability that such views 
may have occurred to him, there is 
nothing to support it. It was also 
said in a Calcutta journal that he 
submitted a proposition for establish- 
ing a professorship for the Persian 
language at Oxford, with a view to 
obtaining the appointment for himself. 
Hastings did propose a professorship of 
this kind, but it was for an establish- 
ment to be founded by the East India 
Company. A note in his writing says, 
“I formed a plan for such an institu- 
tion, but never offered or intended to 
superintend it. I was not qualified 
for it; indeed my intention was to 
have got professors from India.” 

Mismanagement had brought the 
affairs of the East India Company 
into difficulty and danger, and a par- 
liamentary inquiry being directed to 
examine the system of the government 
of India, Hastings was called on to 
give his evidence before the house of 
commons. His masterly views fixed 
on him the attention of the public ; 
and the directors, thus reminded of 
his talent and integrity, saw that it 
was not their interest to leave him 
unemployed. In 1768 he was ap- 
pointed second in council at Fort St. 
George, with a promise of the presi- 
dency when it was vacant. This gave 
him the highest satisfaction, His diffi- 
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culties at the moment were so great, 
that he was under the necessity of 
raising by loan the money to defray 
his outfit. Amidst his perplexities, 
however, those who were looking to 
him were not forgotten. His aunt 
was secured in her annuity by a regular 
deed. The expenses of his nephew's 
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education were to be charged to his 
account, and others were confirmed in 
the receipt of their pensions. ‘ The 
single being,” says Mr. Gleig, “ con- 
cerning whose private interests he 
seems at this time to have been in- 
different was himself.” 


[We greatly regret that a press of matter has compelled us to divide this 
article,—Ep. | 


IRELAND AND HER RULERS, 


Amone the many advantages of 
party there are few greater in the 
practical working of politics than the 
opportunities the public possess of 
becoming acquainted with the cha- 
racters, the habits, and abilities of 
those who occupy the prominent posi- 
tions in public life. The profession 
of a political faith is not only of 
service to him who makes it, as 
demanding at his hands the deep and 
mature consideration of those prin- 
ciples by which his future life is to be 
guided and to be judged, but also is 
of immense importance to the world 
at large, who, thus enabled to argue 
from men to measures, see in the 
succession of a party to power a 
guarantee for the adoption of a certain 
line in politics, in accordance with the 
tenure of previous pledges and former 
professions. 

It is this knowledge, this experience, 
that enables the public to feel assured 
that in the mutual concessions men of 
slightly divergent opinion make to 
each other, (provided that thereby an 
unity be secured upon matters of 
greater and more vital importance,) 
no sacrifice of principle is incurred ; 
but that, on the contrary, preferring 
the public weal to the indulgence of 
individual opinion, they consent to 
throw behind them the smaller cir- 
cumstances, where diversity of opinion 
would prevail, to obtain a concurrence 
in those great and leading measures 
upon which the happiness and welfare 
of a nation are dependant. So far, 
then, from supposing that these minor 
discrepancies must form the weak- 
ness of a party, we should rather 
regard them as evidences of its 


strength. That cabinet which can 
include among its members men of 
different political complexion as re- 
gards the minor details of a govern- 
ment, but who unite in the support of 
what they believe to be the strong- 
holds and the bulwarks of our consti- 
tution, must ever be regarded as the 
most powerful. Itis the width of the 
base that secures the strength of the 
pyramid. 

These observations have been called 
from us by a careful and patient con- 
sideration of the advent of the Tory 
party to power ; and, while we read 
with eagerness the names of those to 
whom the high destinies of our country 
were to be entrusted, we looked with 
a more than common anxiety into 
whose hands should be committed the 
government of Ireland. 

Too proud for any triumph over our 
beaten adversaries—too devoted in all 
well-wishes for the indulgence of any 
sordid views, we desired only, that in 
the choice of the Irish Executive, the 
rule of honesty, zeal, and fitness 
should be followed; and that those 
men should be selected who, as far as 
might be, removed from the warping 
prejudices of party, could really look 
to the great causes of discontent and 
unhappiness, that have agitated our 
land with a firm and unbiassed eye. 

To uphold the church as by law es- 
tablished—to confirm it in its just and 
equitable rights—to secure the safety 
of life and property—to enforce re- 
spect and obedience for the laws, by 
their equal and impartial administra- 
tion—to repress the exuberance of 
party spirit, whether dictated on the 
one hand by mistaken and ill-directed 
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zeal, or actuated on the other by a re- 
volutionary and anti-English spirit of 
agitation—to confer the patronage of 
the crown, not on the hungry expect- 
ants and infuriated leaders of a faction, 
but upon those whose lives were as 
conspicuous for excellence, as their 
abilities were commanding. These 
were the great objects we desired, and 
these, we felt, a Whig administration 
never could accomplish. Leagued 
with that party in this country, who, 
with the cry of conciliation on their 
lips profess in their hearts a total and 
uncompromising intolerance—who, af- 
fecting on every occasion the desire for 
equal-handed justice, show by every 
act of their lives, the insatiable spirit 
of a faction, who look upon their ad- 
vent to power, as an opportunity for 
revenge,—such a government must 
ever weak, and in its weakness, 
must be bad. The ineffectual effort 
to maintain place, when all pretension 
to power has departed—the struggle 
to secure office, when the confidence 
of honourable men has fled, and none 
remained to succour, save those whose 
alliance is a taint, and whose support 
is a sarcasm—the hollow pretensions 
to uphold the monarchy and the state, 
by the aid of those very men, whose 
every act and word is a constructive 
treason against the law—this was, in- 
deed, too gross an outrage for Eng- 
Jand longer to submit to; and in the 
overthrow and dismemberment of the 
late administration, we see but another 
instance of the stern justice of Provi- 
dence, upon men who had made an un- 
holy alliance, and who bartered their 
purity for the enjoyment of power. 
What of great or of good could 
ever be accomplished by a party, who 
were obliged to contract for every 
vote by some new concession to their 
task-masters, who, bit by bit, sacrificed 
the church, the education question, the 
corporations, to the intolerant demand 
of their allies; and who were still 
content to hold office while aught re- 
mained to give—with the cunning 
consolation, that when they deserted 
the fortress of the state, its battered 
walls and breached ramparts, would 
render it no longer tenable by their 
successors—that if they were ruined 
as a party, they at least had brought 
dows the country with them. ’ 
So deeply did we feel, so fervently 
did we Goplore these things, that we 
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confess we were among those who 
murmured at the apparent supineness 
of the Conservative party, and who, 
more than once, asked, ourselves how 
much longer, how much more are we 
to endure? Is it when the oppressive 
and tyrannical spirit of popery stalks 
the land, with treason in one hand and 
indulgences in the other—is it when 
the church shall be persecuted and 
the Gospel proscribed—is it when 
he in whose possession the word of 
God should be found shall be looked 
upon as suspected, like one of dark 
designs and dangerous devices—is it 
when the name of Protestant shall be 
a term of reproach—is it when the 
howl of the demagogue and the yell 
of the agitator shall be a sentence of 
death to its victim from one end of 
the island to the other—is it when 
the assassin shall walk the land in 
all the openness of noonday, with no 
jury hardy enough to convict, no judge 
to condemn him—is it then, you 
say, you will resume Ireland? Is it 
when the anchors which moored us 
beside England shall be lifted, and 
we drift at large before the storm of 
anarchy and rebellion, our happiest 
destiny to become a province of France, 
that our infidelity may be softened by 
civilization and our crimes repressed 
by the guillotine—is it then you will 
rouse yourselves to the effort to rescue 
from the hands of its destroyers a 
wrecked and ruined land—and is it for 
a season like this ye will have waited ? 
These were the questions we could not 
help asking ourselves ; and as day by day 
the country became less habitable by 
those who once were deemed its warmest 
friends, its most loyal adherents—the 
poor man emigrating across the seas 
to some land less favoured of God, 
but more of man—the rich one seeking 
in the distraction of foreign countries 
even a passing forgetfulness of the 
agonizing and heart-rending spectacle 
of a land devoted to ruin—we joined 
in the earnest entreaty of those who 
wished for better things, that the lead- 
ers of the Conservative party would 
be up and stirring, and save the 
sinking ship of the state, while even 
yet there was time. 

Alas, we blush to confess it, we have 
seen more than one whose proudest 
boast, under happier auspices, would 
have been, that he was a native of that 
land where the fervour of genius is so 
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united with warmth of heart ; whose 
greatest happiness would have been to 
say that he was Irish ; look abashed 
and confused when some passing men- 
tion was made of his country ; when 
some half-informed, or mayhap, all- 
ignorant foreigner would deem it a 
fitting compliment to his nationality, 
to venture an insolent sarcasm against 
England, the supposed enemy and ty- 
rant of his nation. We have seen 
such, and in the deep sorrow of our 
hearts we have said, “ Why are these 
things so ?” 

At length, however, and after ten 
years of such misrule—as happily for 
Someuiee few nations have groaned 
under, this vacillating association of 
officials—this mockery of a govern- 
ment is succeeded by an administra- 
tion powerful in every element of 
strength: names, the highest the an- 
nals of our country can boast, stand 
pre-eminent in the list ; and probably, 
never, in the palmiest days of England, 
did a single cabinet comprise so much 
integrity, ability, and power. Ireland, 
we rejoice to say, has participated in 
the benefits of the rest of the empire ; 
and in the selection of the viceroy, we 
see a nobleman to whose virtues even 
an enemy bears witness. Lord de 
Grey’s character, his large fortune, 
the winning courteousness and charm 
of his manner, are well known, and 
eminently fit him for the discharge of 
those duties which devolve upon the 
representative of the monarch ; his 
political career is also before the 
world ; a steady supporter of the con- 
stitution and church of these realms ; 
an advocate of such change as the 
progress of society and the march of 
the world necessarily demands ; at the 
same time, sincerely and devotedly at- 
tached to the maintenance of those 
institutions upon which the past great- 
ness of our country was founded, and 
its future prosperity must depend. 

In Ireland, more than any other 
country, the personal character of the 
man is mixed up with the act of the 
minister. Both the bright and dark 
sides of our national character conduce 
to this habit—and from the time of 
Lord Townshend to the present, every 
administration has owed more or less 
of its success to the personal deport- 
ment and character of the Viceroy ; 
and so, while friends have been cold, 
and adherents lukewarm, when the 
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head of the government possessed few 
of those attractive features which 
grace and embellish life,—so, likewise, 
the political opponent has more than 
once conceded to courtesy what he 
never would have yielded to argument. 
In this point of view the appointment 
of Lord de Grey was a singularly 
happy one. So far from desiring a 
violent partizan as the Viceroy, we 
sincerely rejoiced in the high testimony 
borne by Lord John Russell himself 
to Lord de Grey’s fitness for the office. 
We felt in the exalted dignity of his 
character, and the high-souled impar- 
tiality of his motives, a sort of realiza- 
tion of that happy period we have long 
looked to for our country, when the 
bitterness and animosity of political 
and religious differences should be 
sunk in the general desire for our 
country’s good, and the acrimony of 
political strife should cease, at least at 
the threshold of private life. 

In the appointment of the Chief 
Secretary, also, we saw another reason 
for self-gratulation. The duties of 
his office not only place him in intimate 
relation with the other members of 
the executive, and the law officers of 
the crown, but they also bring him 
into contact with a large body of the 
resident gentry and the magistracy of 
thecountry. Itisimpossiblethat for the 
discharge of such functions the choice 
could have fallen upon a more able or 
more competent person than Lord 
Eliot. Independently of his claims as 
a man of business and profound poli- 
tical sagacity, he possesses a singularly 
happy and seductive manner, a warmt 
amounting even to cordiality, and an 
unassuming simplicity towards his 
inferiors in station, highly conducive 
to the advantage of a station which 
places its possessor in constant inter- 
course with persons of all classes. It 
is not our intention here to enter into 
the newspaper controversy concerning 
Lord Eliot’s private character ; we 
look, indeed, upon the attack, if it can 
be called such, as one of those chance 
ebullitions of political bitterness by 
which newspaper writers occasionally 
season their columns for their readers, 
while they affect a knowledge of things 
of which they know little, and per- 
sons of whom, perhaps, they know 
less. It is possible that from the 
pre-occupations of business, the cares 
of political life, the arduous fatigues 
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of office, many men who, under hap- 
pier circumstances, had been kind, 
courteous, and affable, might be in 
some sort amenable to the reproach of 
coldness of manner and austerity of 
demeanour. To have attributed such 
qualities to Lord Eliot was, however, 
to say the least of it, a most unhappy 
hit. The anxious duties of office, the 
responsibility of station, have, proba- 
bly, made less inroad upon the private 
features of his character than of any 
other man who has mixed much in 
public life. 

Those who have known Lord Eliot 
long and intimately, who have enjoyed 
his friendship from the early period of 
his career at Oxford through all the 
— fortunes of his subsequent life, 

ave but one opinion of, one testimony 
to his merits. ‘ I have known him,” 
writes one whose own high and ac- 
knowledged ability makes him no mean 
judge on such an occasion, “I have 
known him from his boyhood; and 
were I to name one for whom my 
respect as a public man is equalled by 
my attachment as a friend, I should say, 
* Eliot is that man.’” Our only re- 
gret in quoting these words is, that 
we are debarred from the mention of 
him who used them, satisfied as we 
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are with what additional weight they 
would be received, under the sanction 
of such a name. 

Lord Eliot's public career is not 
better known than his private character 
is appreciated. When, twenty years 
ago, attached to the embassy of Lord 
Clancarty, he opened his career as 
a diplomatist, the charm of his manner, 
and the unblemished integrity of his 
character won him the esteem and ad- 
miration of his colleagues. From that 
period to the present, this “cold and 
austere man,” by some singular fatality 
of fortune, has ever been looked upon 
as no less warm and affectionate in his 
manner than steadfast and firm in his 
friendship. 

Here, then, we conclude this short 
notice of “our rulers,” firmly con- 
vinced that in their character we 
possess the surest guarantee for 
honour, uprightness, and integrity ; 
while, deeply impressed with the many 
difficulties by which they are beset, we 
manifest no impatience for the adop- 
tion of those measures we believe 
essential to the safety and welfare of 
our country, but in a well-grounded 
reliance upon the men we place our 
faith for the measures. L. 
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LORDS SHREWSBURY AND 
Lorp Surewseory’s letter, which the 
daily press has brought so promi- 
nently before the public during the 
last few weeks, is not the only proof 
to which we might allude of the con- 
sistent policy which has always been 
pursued by the church and court of 
Rome. Ever ready to accommodate 
herself to circumstances, she holds 
herself perpetually in readiness to take 
the shape and assume the character by 
which she can best serve her present 
ends. Is a government installed in 
power based upon the supportof a 
fierce democracy, she remembers that 
advantage may be taken of it to secure 
some favourite objects, by lending 
her countenance to the movements 
which threaten the very foundation of 
social order. Do the powers that be 
find it expedient or deem it advisable 
to withdraw the protection of law 
from the established clergy, and coun- 
tenance almost openly the violence and 
the bloodshed by which their persons 
and their properties are assailed ;—as 
long as this can be done with any 
prospect of upsetting or overturning 
a hated ecclesiastical system, the 
Church of Rome either looks quietly 
and complacently on, or lends a positive 
countenance to the disturbers. And 
again, should a reaction take place in 
public opinion, by which the guilty 
and unprincipled confederates of this 
banditti are hurled from power, and 
their places supplied by men who are 
pledged to the principles of social or- 
der, and by whom our venerable esta- 
blishment will be resolutely maintained, 
—as soon as ever it is quite manifest, 
that this new order of things has been 
established upon a basis which cannot 
easily be disturbed; that it stands 
firm not only in its own strength, but 
in the proved weakness, profligacy, 
and incapacity of the wretched cabal 
whom it has overthrown ;—no sooner 
does this clearly appear, than Rome 
again alters her tactics without changing 
her policy,and discovers that nothing is 
more proper and natural than to ab- 
stain altogether from countenancing 
a seditious agitation, which can no 
Vor, XVIIL—No. 107. 
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longer produce the desired effect. 
Thus it is that she maintains her con- 
sistency. As long as agitation could 
effect her objects, by bringing into 
perilous jeopardy our Protestant insti- 
tutions, it was to be encouraged. The 
very moment a government became 
possessed of power, and were backed 
by a strong body of public opinion, 
which afforded a pledge for their con- 
tinuance in office in defiance of the 
machinations of the disturbers, that mo- 
ment agitation was to be discounte- 
nanced as an unseemly and pernicious 
thing, which could only bring on 
those who practised it discredit and 
danger. 

That the work to which Lord 
Shrewsbury’s name has been prefixed, 
has been written by a Roman Catholic 
priest, is, we believe, a matter re- 
specting which little, if any, doubt is 
entertained by those who are com- 
petent to form an opinion upon such 
asubject. We give the Romish peer 
credit for very great devotedness to 
the system to which he has attached 
himself, but neither we nor any who 
know him believe him capable of writ- 
ing with the practised ease and dexte- 
rity which is evinced in every page of 
the production to which he has lent 
his name. Dr. Wiseman is its reputed 
author ; and we fully admit that it 
does that able man no discredit, either 
in the ability with which it is com- 
posed, or the tact with which, in the 
new order of things, by which the 
throne and the altar have been made 
secure, he attempts to win golden 
opinions for himself and his party from 
the friends of the monarchy and the 
church, having failed to accomplish 
their overthrow by aiding and abetting 
their enemies. 

It is now discovered that there is 
nothing irreconcilable with the tenets 
of Romanism, in a dutiful submission 
to the laws by which the rights and 
the property of the Established Church 
are guarded. But that was as true 
when of late our church was violently 
assailed, as it is at present, when we 
trust it will be vigilantly protected. 
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What withheld Dr. Wiseman and his 
friends from then putting forward 
those peaceful and _ constitutional 
sentiments with which the letter 
abounds, when they were far more 
imperatively required than they are at 
present, to stay the reckless wickedness 
of the agitator and the incendiary, 
whose lawless violence convulsed the 
land, and by whom not only the church, 
but all our monarchical institutions, 
were well nigh buried in ruins ? 

Had Lord Shrewsbury stood up in 
his place in the House of Lords when 
the tithe war was raging in Ireland, 
and given utterance to the sentiments 
which the pamphlet before us contains, 
we should have deemed him worthy of 
all honour. Had he even published 
his pamphlet before the late dissolu- 
tion, when an appeal was made to the 
people against the corn laws, and a 
wicked government sought to procure 
a continuance of power, by stirring 
up an insane agitation against land 
proprietors by acry for cheap bread, 
there is much in the noble lord’s 
adopted work by which these wicked 
devices might have been counteracted. 
But during all that time, not only was an 
honest expression of his now recorded 
opinions studiously withheld, but all his 
influence was given to the maintenance 
in power of the men by whom a pro- 
ject was entertained which he now 
proclaims to have been fraught with 
danger. It must be acknowledged 
that the Whig radical ministry would 
then have been endangered by the 
promulgation of his opinions. We 
do not say it was on that account he 
forbore to make them public ; but we 
do say, that in thus deferring them, he 
has deprived them of almost all their 
value ; and that his clerical prompters 
had their own good reasons for select- 
ing the present time, and no other, for 
that declaration of sentiment by 
which the noble lord has now become 
so creditably known. 

Hear, with what plausibility and 
power the production before us argues 
against a repeal of the legislative union: 


“There are circumstances when ig- 
norance is bliss, and I think if the people 
of Ireland were less instructed in their 
grievances, they would be much less 
conscious of them, and live in a happy 
ignorance of half the ills of which they 
now 80 loudly complain. Were it not 
for O'Connell, we should never hear of 


repeal—should never hear ‘of 50,000 
annual murders, perpetrated by cold, 
famine, and disease,’ and most chari- 
tably divided between the Irish landlords 
and British misrule! And this, gentle 
reader, from him who has ever been the 
loudest to extol (and I am sure very 
justly so) the charitable benevolence of 
his countrymen, and the most strenuous 
to oppose the introduction of poor 
laws |” 

* * - . - . 

** And can Ireland, with two-thirds of 
her members representing one opinion, 
can she complain of insufficient or ina- 
dequate representation? Upon what 
acknowledged principle is it that she 
seeks a representation in proportion to 
the numbers of her people? If Dublin 
has a right to an increased representa- 
tion, because she numbers so many 
thousand voters, so has London, so has 
Liverpool, so has Hull, so has West- 
minster, and so has Birmingham. And 
so far, what advantage would that be 
to Mr. O’Connell, or to Ireland? A 
representation caleulated upon num- 
bers—whatever might be the qualifica- 
tion—is one unknown to the constitu- 
tion. It would push representation 
altogether to a disproportionate extent ; 
it is, in fact, a revolutionary principle. 
When the English representation was 
swamped by the Irish, as it virtually 
was for several years past, we heard no 
complaint : and though the majority of 
the English members were decidedly 
opposed tothe government, the measures 
which, under those circumstances, the 
ministry proposed for the benefit of 
Ireland were only mutilated or defeated 
by a too powerful and unbending oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords. And why 
so? Because, as I have already ob- 
served, however expedient those mea- 
sures in themselves, their principal effect 
would have been, under those contin- 
gencies, to strengthen O’Connell and 
the influence which the Irish party then 
exercised over the affairs of England. 
If it be reproached against the present 
parliament, that it is the parliament of 
the landed interest, surely the reproach 
of the last was, if reproach it be, that it 
was the parliament of Ireland and of 
O'Connell. If that party had been less 
violent and less clamorous, may it not 
be presumed, nay, is it not certain, that 
less danger from concession would have 
been apprehended, and fewer impedi- 
mentswould have existed towards a fuller 
measure of justice? Extravagant ulte- 
rior views, to be earried,not through their 
own merits and by the force of public 
opinion, but by the dangerous course of 
organized agitation, and the ostentatious 
display of physical power, were sure to 
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alarm, and to check the progress of safe 
and honest reform; and if persisted in, 
under the present ticklish and difficult 
circumstances of the empire, what must 
be the inevitable consequence, but to 
bring the whole force of both parties to 
bear upon that movement ?” 


All this is so far so good, and well 
calculated to produce its effect upon 
the classes for whom it is intended ; 
for no one, we presume, is foolish 
enough to imagine that it was written 
with a view to abate repeal agitation 
in Ireland. To the easy, good-natured, 
imperfectly-informed English Conser- 
vative aristocracy, it may serve to con- 
vey an intimation, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry, both laity and clergy, are, 
in reality, good Conservatives at heart 
and that the suspicions with which they 
may have hitherto been regarded, be- 
cause of the violence of their more 
factious partizans, are altogether un- 
founded. But let the following pas- 
sage be attentively read, and the real 
character and object of the writer will, 
we think, very clearly appear. 


** Another object of repeal is the re- 
covery of the church property. It may 
be a question, considered only in the 
abstract, and irrespective of circum- 
stances, whether a native resident legis- 
lature might not be advantageous to 
Ireland: but to repeal with a view of 
extending the elective franchise till the 
power of the people so preponderated, 
that the upper house became a mere 
cypher, if it existed at all, and the 
whole church establishment, lands, 
churches, tithes, and all, were, in spite 
of the great bulk of the proprietors of 
the soil, handed over to the clergy of 
that people; why, if this be not revolu- 
tion, and enacted upon revolutionary 
principles, I know not what is deserving 
of that name ; if it were but for this 
reason alone, that brute force, or in 
other words, intimidation, in the actual 
condition of things, can alone accom- 
plish it. That the people of Ireland 
have a greater moral right to the pro- 
perty settled in ancient times upon those 
who ministered to their religious wants, 
than in its present possessors, I will at 
once admit: but till it can be recovered 
by strict constitutional means-—not 
wrung by force, but from the good 
feeling and justice of the ruling powers— 
I conceive their rights must stand in 
abeyance ; and for this plain reason, 
that it is not an extreme case to justify 
any other course; and because, if re- 


covered, it is very questionable whether 
religion might not lose through the 
luxury which it brought to some, as 
much as she might gain by the compe- 
tency which it gave to others.” 


So, while it is convenient for the 
present to discountenance an agitation 
having for its object the recovery of 
property formerly belonging to the 
clergy of the Church of Rome, good 
care is taken to assert, in the most un- 
equivocal manner, their greater moral 
right to it, than any which can be pre- 
tended by its present possessors! What 
is that but to say—* Wait a while ; 
bide your time; the season has not 
yet arrived for successfully asserting 
your claims ; they are, no doubt, most 
just ; your antagonists are only to be 
regarded as fraudulent spoliators ; but 
to assail them at present with open 
violence would be most unwise ; your 
“greater moral right” will not suffer 
for remaining a little longer in abey- 
ance ; and who ean tell what circum- 
stances may not be in the womb of 
time, which, sooner or later, would 
favour the successful assertion of 
it.” Is not such the unforced construc- 
tion of the able writer’s words, which 
though smooth as oil, are sharper than 
swords? And is not the reader re- 
minded by them of the knavish rat- 
catcher, who, while he appeared to be 
entirely intent upon banishing, root and 
branch, the noxious vermin which he 
was employed to exterminate, always 
took care to leave behind him a few 
pair of both sexes to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the breed, upon the exist- 
ence of which he depended for his 
subsistence ? 

With respect to the “ greater moral 
right” to the property of the esta- 
blished clergy thus coolly put forward, 
we may have something to say ina 
future number. Suffice it for the 
present to observe, that it is utterly 
destitute of any foundation in truth ; 
and only deserving of being classed 
with the assertion that the descend- 
ants of the house of Stuart have a 
greater moral right to the throne of 
England than those of the house of 
Hanover through which her present 
majesty derives her title. In both 
cases a forfeiture was incurred which 
swept away every vestige of right in 
the individuals thus attainted. In 
the case of ‘the sovereign, an infa- 
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tuated abandonment of constitutional 
principle, necessitated his extrusion 
from the line of royalty, and deprived 
himself and his family of those regal 
advantages, which he and they might 
have continued to enjoy, had he been 
contented to maintain his own rights 
without entrenching on the undoubted 
rights and privileges of his people. 
And in the case of the priesthood, 
not to talk of the frequent treasons 
which would alone have sufficed as a 
justifying cause for the privations and 
the _ proscriptions with which they 
were visited, their change of creed, 
in which they abandoned the ancient 
Catholic faith, would alone have been 
a good ground for depriving them of 
all control over the property which 
had been conferred upon the Irish 
church, for the purpose of maintaining 
Christianity pure and undefiled, as it 
was understood and taught in the 
sarliest ages.* The adoption of Pope 
Pius’s creed was an act by which, 
ipso fucto, they were themselves deca- 


tholicised ; and any resumption of 
property which had been bestowed 
for purely Catholic and Christian 


purposes, was merely a restoration to 
its proper use of what would other- 
wise be employed for purposes the 
very opposite of those for which it 
was intended: and when this was 
done by competent legal authority, 
when parliament, in the exercise of its 
undoubted powers, passed enactments 
by which church property was trans- 
ferred from the hands of a clergy who 
had corrupted the simplicity of the 
faith, and become vassals of the 
court of Rome, to others who had 
continued orthodox in the profession 
of the ancient creed, and who were 
not double-minded in the matter of 
allegiance, all right to such property, 
whether legal or moral, as completely 
passed away from the former, as 
though it had never existed. Away, 
then, with the Jesuitical insinuation of 
the noble lord, or his clerical adviser, 
by which the seeds of future discord 
are sown in the very paragraph which 
would seem to have been written for 
the purpose of allaying present heats, 
and removing present danger. 


Lords Shrewsbury and Alvanley on Ireland. 


In Lord Alvanley, whose pamphlet 
lies also before us, we have an instance 
of the easy, good-natured credulity 
upon which the writer of that to which 
we have alluded calculated, when he 
undertook to discountenance an agita- 
tion from which no immediate benefit 
was likely to arise, and to recommend 
that Sir Robert Peel and the new mi- 
nisters should receive a fair trial, when 
all efforts to disturb them must, as he 
well knew, prove fruitless. And yet 
there is a sort of contradiction between 
the statements contained in the pro- 
duction of Dr. Wiseman and that of 
the noble lord, which would seem, 
upon a very important point, to bring 
them into mortal conflict. In the 
pamphlet to which Lord Shrewsbury 
has lent his name, it is broadly affirmed 
that there are now no grievances in 
Ireland which could be a justifying 
ground for agitation. In the produc- 
tion which bears Lord Alvanley’s name, 
it is stated, that tithes, even in the 
altered form which they have been 
made to assume, still constitute a ery- 
ing evil; and that as long as eccle- 
siastical courts continue to possess 
their present powers, there can be no 
peace in Ireland. Here a case pre- 
sents itself, in which it might be a 
political advantage, that one brought 
up as, and professing to be, a Protest- 
ant, should acknowledge the authority 
of the Church of Rome. Had Lord 
Alvanley been, like Lord Shrewsbury, 
a papist, his confessor would never 
have suffered him to commit himself 
by an assertion from which his own 
gross ignorance (for we will not sup- 
pose dishonesty) can only be inferred. 
The pretexts are threadbare to which 
the noble lord refers. He would only 
get himself well laughed at if he were 
seriously to regard either tithe rent or 
ecclesiastical courts as a grievance in 
this country. And had Dr. Wiseman 
the guiding of his pen, his production 
would have been as little distinguished 
by absurdities which are calculated to 
provoke contempt, as by truths which 
touch so closely upon the real source 
of Ireland’s miseries that they must 
be most unpalatable to those by whom 
his other statements are eagerly 


* See ,our observations upon the second letter of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Priest, containing a proposal for the union of the two churches, which appear in 


the present number 
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adopted. Hear how he writes about 


Maynooth. 


‘It grew up,” he tells us, “ to import- 
ance, unperceived, and without those 
wholesome checks on its administra- 
tion which the original founders had 
intended eventually to impose onit. The 
consequence was, that a narrow and 
bigoted system of education obtained 
there ; instead of setting forth the doc- 
trines that they were to teach in the 
conciliatory and liberal sense that the 
nature of the establishment required, 
and which at the same time would have 
been in harmony with the opinions of 
the most distinguished Roman Catholic 
churchmen of the day— instead of im- 
buing men educated for the ministry in 
Ireland with sentiments of charity and 
forbearance towards those who differed 
from them in matters of religion, and 
with principles of loyalty and submission 
to the constituted authorities of the 
country in which they were to exercise’ 
their functions, the professors of May- 
nooth instilled into the minds of their 
pupils dogmas which an enlightened age 
fat virtually repudiated, jand which 
tended to widen and increase the ani- 
mosities that separated the two parties; 
at the same time the extreme seve- 
rity of the discipline, and the despotic 
powers assumed by the superiors, dis- 
gusted and deterred young men of re- 
spectable families and independent 
means, whose vocation was the priest- 
hood, from pursuing their studies at the 
college, so that the ranks were filled 
by students of ‘the lowest birth, whose 
want of means compelled them to sub- 
mit to treatment at which more gene- 
rous minds revolted, and who carried 
forth to the priesthood the original 
rejudices of their caste, increased and 
inflamed by a debasing system of edu- 
cation, The Catholic emancipation bill 
found the ministry entirely filled up by 
men of this description. Plated at that 
imperfect measure, which was only con- 
sidered as an instalment, they threw the 
whole weight of their power over their 
flocks into the hands of those persons 
who held out to them the repeal of the 
union and the eventual supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic church as the goal 
of their exertions ; and by the tremen- 
dous influence, spiritual and temporal, 
that they exercised at the elections, 
they increased the power of that party 
to a degree which virtually secured to it 
the patronage and almost the govern- 
ment of Ireland.” 
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Thus writes Lord Alvanley :—And 
yet this is the nobleman who now 
comes out with his mare's nest about 
paying the priests!* But we must 
omit any further consideration of this 
noble writer’s production until our 
next number. Meanwhile, we cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
scribing the observations of a very dif- 
ferent man, one whose knowledge of 
Ireland and of popery is as profound 
and intimate as that of Lord Alvanley 
is scanty and superficial. Thus, Dr. 
Meyler gives confirmation to our noble 
pamphleteer’s description of the pre- 
sent system established at May. 
nooth. 


“The hatred of the Roman Ca- 
thoiie priests,” he says, ‘to Great 
Britain and to Protestantism glows, 
I would say, even more fiercely in 
the bosoms of that order, now in 
Ireland, than it did at any period 
since the Reformation. The more or- 
derly and learned priests, educated on 
the Continent, have given way to the 
coarse, ignorant, and rebellious priest- 
hood of Maynooth—politieal {agitators, 
not Christian pastors—the apostles, not 
of Christ, but of the hustings. The 
college erected, with the vain hope of 
raising up a_loyal and spiritual priest- 
hood, has sent forth an army of politi- 
eal firebrands to spread the flame of 
disaffection, and to excite the supersti- 
tions and political prejudices of the 
peasantry, thereby to render them the 
instruments of their ambition, Whe- 
ther, therefore, we regard the Church 
of Rome through the medium of history, 
or read its character and its principles 
in the events which are passing around 
us, we have but this conclusion to ar- 
rive at—THAT NOTHING SHORT OF THE 
DOMINANT AND EXCLUSIVE ASCENDANCY 
OF THEMSELVES AND OF THEIR CHURCH 
WILL SATISFY THE PRIESTS. It there- 
fore behoves the Protestants of England 
carefully to consider the subject apart 
from all other pee impressions 
connected with the general question of 
emancipation—and ere further conces- 
sions are made to the clamours of this 
order,’ to ask themselves—WHETHER 
THEY ARE PREPARED TO SACRIFICE TO 
THEM THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND, 
AND TO INVEST ITS ROMISH PRIEST- 
HOOD WITH NEW POWERS TO BE, USED 
HEREAFTER AGAINST Great Bart- 
TAIN.” 


* Upon this subject see our number for December, 1834; we have had re- 
— testimonies from competent judges, that in our argument, as there put 


orward, we haye been quite successful, 
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Of the project for paying the 
priests, this sagacious observer thus 
writes oe 


** Some individuals, and those too of 
no second estimation, seeing the great 
influence of the priests over the peasan- 
try, have proposed to’push the fatal ex- 
periment of priestly conciliation still 
further, and to pension this very body 
—under the vain and delusive hope of 
promoting by their agency, the tran- 
quillity a tcead, If, with the calami- 
tous experience of the last ten years, 
there should be found public men so ig- 
norant of popery—so blinded by pre- 
conceived notions, so regardless of their 
duties as Christians, or so reckless to 
the consequences of a base, temporising 
and selfish policy, as to would purchase 
present power by the sacrifice of all 
that is dear to us as Christians and as 
men; I would say to them—that the 
priests have not the power, even if they 
had the intention, to tranquillise Ire- 
land. They are powerful in the cause 
of evil—they are powerless in effecting 
good. They are influential alone when 
stimulating the “te to turbulence 
and to outrage ; they are impotent when 
they would conduct them into the paths 
of tranquillity and of order. The fes- 
tering sore of popery has eaten into the 
hearts of the Irish peasantry—they have 
a perverted sense of what} is "right and 
of what is wrong, and the’immoral and 
impure tribunal of the confessional has 
rendered them regardless of perjury and 
reckless of crime, from the facility by 
which they are taught to believe that 
they may be pardoned. The disloyal 
and superstitious doctrine which the 
priests ever have, and which they ever 
will teach them, disorganise and pervert 
the otherwise wholesome frame of their 
minds, withdraw them from orderly 
habits, and stimulate them to outrage. 
Ifwe regard the Irish priesthood by a 
moral or intellectual standard, as a 
body they‘are as nothing ; as the heads 
of a superstitious and ferocious pea- 
santry, whom they goad on to crime, 
they are as giants in the work of evil. 
To render the peasantry the blind and 
subservient instruments of their ambi- 
tion, they stimulate their sectarian and 
political prejudices, and implant in their 
minds the utmost hatred towards Eng- 
land and towards Protestantism. The 
salutary tie that would otherwise pre- 
vail between the landlords and their te- 
nantry, is broken asunder by the priests ; 
they draw a line of demarcation about 
the latter, and place them in a hostile 
position towards all other classes of the 
community, least some Christian or mo- 
ral influence should withdraw them from 
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the darkness in which they studiously 
endeavour to retain them. The result 
is, that having tutored the people in the 
ways of wickedness, they cannot at 
pleasure conduct them to the paths of 
peace. ‘The waves of popular commo- 
tion which the priest has excited by his 
breath, will not at once subside at his 
bidding ; and when he preaches loyalty 
and obedience to the laws to those whom 
he had previously stimulated to their 
violation, and when he denounces ribband 
and other illegal societies, which spring 
up under his very countenance and en- 
couragement, we have it in the Lords’ 
evidence on the criminal state of Ire- 
land—that the people regard him as 
only acting a part from motives of po- 
licy. When the minds of the peasantry 
are thus tutored in turbulence and in 
crime, they cannot at once be rendered 
amenable to orderly opinion. Bad ha- 
bits once formed, and bad sentiments 
systematically cultured, will place them 
beyond the control of their preceptors, 
and they will turn on them, as the mas- 
tiff would turn on the hand that loosed 
him at his prey, should that hand sub- 
sequently endeavour to restrain him. 
It would be vain, my lord, to expect the 
reign of social order and tranquillity in 
Ireland, by the agency of the priests. 
They will never intermit in their efforts 
to tutor the people, so as to render them 
their instruments. If, like the witches 
of Macbeth, they keep the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, they will also, like 
them, break it tothe hope. They will 
blow hot and cold with the same breath ; 
they will ostensibly preach loyalty and 
obedience to the law, and they will in 
secret stimulate to disaffection and to 
outrage. If, therefore, you expect good 
fruits in Ireland, you must first sow the 
good seed. If you scatter tares over 
the soil, you cannot expect to reap a 
golden harvest. If you wish to render 
the people industrious and orderly, you 
must legislate for their moral improve- 
ment, and no longer permit the kindly 
and generous feelings implanted in them 
by a gracious Providence to be de- 
stroyed by a Fyn ny that. excites 
them to evil. hen the priests, there- 
fore, force the people to violence by re- 
fusing to church their wives or to bap- 
tize their children, by excluding them 
from the chapel, by threatening to ex- 
communicate, or by refusing to absolve 
them, and by their imaginary influence 
in swaying the councils of the Almighty, 
you should instruct them in the Bible 
and teach them that it is by Christ 
alone they can be saved. When the 
priest has corrupted the tone of moral 
feeling, it will require some other agency 
by which it may be restored. It is true, 
they may for a time succeed in repress- 
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ing immoral commotion ; but it will not 
be by the agency of a moral principle. 
Like the temperance movement, it will 
be based not on Christianity, but on su- 
perstition. The peasantry, even when 
ontwardly restrained by the priest, will 
always be ripe for commotion: and if 
they are led to preserve the semblance 
of tranquillity, it will be because they 
will be told that the time is not yet ripe 
for the onslaught, and that they woul 
mar their object by a premature out- 
breaking. 

‘«¢ Greater difficulties stand in the way 
of pensioning the priests, even if it were 
desirable, than at first view might be 
supposed ; and the hope of effecting the 
tranquillity of Ireland by such a mea- 
sure, can only be entertained by those 
who are ignorant of their real objects. 
Before the calamitous administration of 
Lord Normanby gave so fearful an as- 
cendancy to the priests, they would have 
been satisfied with a state provision, 

rovided no interference was demanded 
in the appointment of their bishops. 
The more respectable portion of that 
body kept aloof from the agitator, and 
refused to contribute to the annual levy 
so long raised for his support. But 
when Lord Normanby identified his go- 
vernment with O’Connell, Doctor Mur- 
ray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, and other priests who previously 
held back, then for the first time came 
forward with letters in his praise and 
with contributions to his fund. Now 
that their objects have been so much ad- 
vanced by the treachery of the govern- 
ment, their views are far more aspiring, 
and they will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a dominant ascendancy. Their 
ambition aspires to be the master of 
the country, to dictate and not to re- 
ceive the law from the viceroy. 

“Various views have influenced 
those who advocate the pensioning of 
the priests. Some, anxious to free the 
people from their exorbitant and never- 
ceasing levies, imagine that a pension 
would render them less exacting. They 
know little of the L[rish priest who dream 
of such forbearance, Doctor Doyle, in 
his evidence before parliament, ex- 
pressly declares that they would not 
forego their usual emoluments, besides 
the law could not interfere to prevent 
them. If an individual be so silly as to 
believe that, by paying half-a-crown for 
a mass, he will free a soul from purga- 
tory; or that paying a shilling to a 
priest for rubbing his feet with oil, 
will accelerate his progress to heaven; 
how can the law interfere between 
the buyer and the seller? The law 
could no more prevent them from pur- 
chasing a Morrison’s pill, when it is 
permitted to be sold, thanfrom purchas- 


ing a mass, an extreme unction, a 
scapular, or a temperance medal. 
“Others imagine that pensioning 
the priests would render them careless 
of their duties, and that they would 
lose the confidence of the people. Far 
from it; new priests would spring up 
to cultivate the golden harvest, and to 
traffic on superstition, whilst the pen- 
sioned body would hold a higher position 
in society, and their mode of worship 
would be rendered more respectable in 
the eyes of the people, from the coun- 
tenance of the government, and from 
its being supplied with state funds for 
its support and diffusion. Additional 
curates would be brought into action, 
who would exact contributions as they 
are now exacted, and who, keeping a 
due share of the spoil for themselves, 
would hand over the allotted portion 
to their pensioned sueriors; and this 
would far exceed the government allow- 
ance. In the meantime, as popery 
came into fashion and into favour, we 
should have swarms of mendicant monks, 
of every form and denomination; black 
friars and grey friars, Carmelites and 
Capuchins, Agustinians, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Benedictines, Jesuits, 
faiee pr et hoc genus omne, who 
would infest the houses of the people, 
and teach them a more debasing super- 
stition—even than they are now taught 
by the secular clergy. Blessed scapu- 
lars and beads, holy candles, holy clay, 
holy salt, and holy water, dispensations 
and masses, would become still more 
objects of holy and heavenly barter ; 
and the same efforts would be made to 
create and perpetuate the superstition 
of the people, and to animate their 
hostility to the Protestant throne of 
Great Britain. Even should the pen- 
sioned priests fall in estimation, the su- 
pernumerary curates and monks would 
co the position which they had for- 
feited, and though the pensioned priests 
mightbe less alive in the discharge of their 
arochial duties, they would neither 
intermit in the activity of their levies 
nor in their efforts to obtain their own 
intolerant ascendancy, by stimulating 
the sectarian prejudices of the people, 
whilst the more elevated position in 
which they would be placed would 
enable them to move in a still more en- 
larged sphere of mischievous activity. 
In the meantime they would exact one 
concession after another from the go- 
vernment who pensioned them, in return 
for their support. So long as their 
demands would be acceded to, so long 
would they preserve the semblance of as 
much tranquillity as might be attain- 
able with the rebellious doctrine which 
they will never cease to instil into the 
minds of the people. They would thus 
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go on prostrating one Protestant insti- 
tution after another, consolidating their 
own power, and preparing for the future 
rebellion. Should the government re- 
fuse to comply with their exactions, the 
peasantry would be then excited anew 
to sedition. Simultaneous meetings 
would be got up to teach the people to 
move in masses, and to have confidence 
in their strength. The secret organiza- 
tion and the arming of the peasantry 
would go on as before, outrage and 
intimidation would pervade our rural 
districts, and the blood of the Protes- 
tant would still continue to be shed. 
You can never, my lord, retain Ireland 
by the priests, except by surrendering 
to them, not alone the established 
church, but every vestige of Gospel 
religion. When the church is sacrificed, 
and when every Protestant institution 
is subverted, they would then refuse 
toleration to Protestants ; and, by the 
aid of foreign powers they would sepa- 
rate Ireland from the throne of Great 
Britain, unless that throne should ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Rome. If 
Conservative statesmen should unhap- 
pily contemplate such an expedient as 
pensioning the priests, I would implore 
of them, ere they embark in so awful an 
enterprise, to investigate what would 
really satisfy them, and to consider the 
ends at which they aim, ere they er 
to them the loyal Protestants of Ireland. 
I will not dwell on the enormity of such 
a principle, as to pay the priests to 
propagate superstition, to hire them to 
teach abominations, subversive of the 
Gospel, to advance error rather than 
truth, and to darken and to degrade the 
people. But I would demand of the 
advocates of such a policy, is there no 
truth in Christianity ? is there no prin- 
ciple in Protestantism ? or is the reli- 
gion of the Gospel merely a question of 
political expediency? But, my lord, if 
there be any truth in the Bible—if we 
believe with Lord Howick, that popery 
is ‘a lamentable corruption of Chris- 
tianity’'—if we believe, according to the 
oath which you have taken, that it is an 
idolatrous superstition—are we to sa- 
crifice to it the pure and holy religion of 
the Gospel? Are we to give our aid to 
keep the people in the superstition by 
which they have been demoralised ? Are 
we to perpetuate the immoral ascendancy 
of the priests—and are we to sacrifice 
the Protestants of Ireland, in the vain 
hope of conciliating the pestilent priest- 
hood of this deadly superstition ? For the 
sake of argument I will wave all these 
paramount considerations, I will shut 
my eyes on the monstrous guilt of such a 
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olicy, and I will proceed to show that, 
if adopted, it would not succeed.” 


But we must, for the present, have 
done. We propose to return to the 
subject in our next number. 

Before, however, we conclude, we 
cannot omit adverting to the strange 
and portentous fact, that the Zimes, 
the great Conservative organ, has be- 
come the vehicle for conveying to the 
public, and placarding, as it were, 
throughout the empire, the delusive 
plausibilities of the popish stalking- 
horse, and the drivellings of the 
fashionable nincompoop, to which we 
have now called the attention of our 
readers. For months, the symptoms 
were clearly visible, which indicated 
that this great journal was beginning 
to drift from her moorings. A very 
decided leaning to the weaknesses of 
the Oxford theologians, very clearly 
appeared. All this we would have 
borne, in the confident expectation 
that the old English good sense, by 
which it was distinguished, would ulti- 
mately prevail. But we can no longer 
disguise our conviction that such is not 
likely to be the case. We now per- 
ceive that a conspicuous place in its 
columns has been given to the letters 
of one who signs himself an Irish Ro- 
man Catholic, and by whom a tissue of 
slanderous invective has been uttered 
against the Irish proprietary, which, 
if true, would prove them not merely 
unworthy the station which they hold, 
but deserving of all execration. We 
call upon the conductors of that jour- 
nal to state any one solitary fact, by 
which the representations of their cor- 
respondent could receive even a colour 
of justification. And if there be no 
attempt to defend what we confidently 
pronounce to be indefensible, we call 
upon the Conservative gentry of the 
empire to beware how they suffer their 
judgments to be abused by statements 
which should never have disgraced a 
journal of the character of the Times: 
and which, indeed, would only be in 
their proper place, in those organs of 
chartism and infidelity—those prodi- 
gies of profligacy in the press,—which, 
during the regime of the late imbecile 
and unprincipled ministers, multiplied 
to so fearful an extent in every part of 
the empire. 





